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PREFACE. 



^ THE following stories were pro- 

K niised in the preface to the first 

volume of Tales of Fashionable Life; 
> 

t^ they were then withheld, because it 

^ was thought, that six volumes of 

such a slight texture would be too 
many to publish at one time. ,Two 
of the tales, Vivian and Mmilie de 
CaulangeSj had been nearly written 
ten years ago ; The Absentee alone 
was written lately. 

Miss Edgeworth's general views, 
in these stories, are explained in the 
preface to the first volume. I can- 
not, however, omit repeating, that 
public favour has not yet rendered 
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ber so presamptuous^ as to offer 
hasty effusions to her readers^ but 
that she takes a longer time to revise 
what she writes^ than the severe 
ancients required for the highest 
species of moral fiction. 

Vivian exposes one of the most 
common defects of mankind. — To be 
^* infirm ofpurpqsej^ is to be at the 
mercy of the artful,, or at the dis- 
posal of accident. Look rounds and 
count the numbers^ who have, with- 
ijQ your own knowledge, foiled from 
want of firmness I 

An ^j^cellent and wise mother 
gave the following advice with her 

dying breath — 

<* My son, learn early how to say^ 
Nor'— ^This precept gave the first 
idea of the story of Vivian. 

** Emilie de Coulangcs'' exposea a 
fault, into which the good and gene- 
rous are liable to f^dl.. 



PREFACE, Ml 

Great sacrifices and great benefitsr 
cannot frequently be made or con-- 
ferred by private individuals; but, 
every day, kindness and attention 
to the common feelings of odoiers is 
Tvithin the power, and may be. the 
practice^, of every ^e^ ami sex, and 
station. Common £mlts ace re- 
proved by all writers on. morality ;. 
but there are errours and defects,, 
that require to be treated in a lighter 
manner, and that come,, with pro- 
priety, within the province of es* 
sayists and of writers for the stage^ 
The Absentee is not intended 
as a eensure upon, those,^ whose 
duties, and employments, and supe- 
rior talents, lead them to the capital; 
but to warn the thoughtless and the 
unoccupied from seeking distinction 
by frivolous imitation of fashion and 
ruinous waste of foriune. 
A country gentleman, or eveu a 
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nobleman^ who does not sit in par- 
liament^ may be as usefully and as 
honourably emptciyed in Yorkshire^ 
Mid Lothian, or Ireland, as at a 
cIub*house or an assembly in Lon- 
don. . 

Irish agents are here described as 
of two different spedes. That there 
have been bad and oppressive Irish 
agents, many great landed English 
proprietors have felt ; that there are 
well informed, just^ and honourable 
Irish agents^ every day experience 
can testify. 

R. L. Ebgeworth. 

Mat/ 1812. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" To see the best, and yet the worst pursue.*' 

^^ Is it posBible," exclaimed Vivian, " that 
yon, Russell, my friend, my best friend, caii 
tell me that this line is the motto of my 
character ! — To see the best, and yet the 
worst -pursue. — Then you must think me 
either a villain or a madman. 

*^ No," replied Russell calmly; ^' I think 
you only weak." 

" Weak ! — but you must think me an ab-* 
solute fool." 

" No, not a fool ; the wetness of wliich 
I accuse you is^gipM^;: a weakness of the 
understanding. I fiiiSNwCfault either with 
the logical or the mathematical part of 
your understanding. It is not unoneous in 
either of th6!^j(>vo great points in which 
Bacon says, tlllit most meu*s minds be de« 

VOL. I. B 
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9 VIVIAN. 

ficient in the power of judging of conse* 
quences^ or in the power of estimating the 
comparative value of objects.** 

" Well," CFied « Vivian impatiently, " but 
I don*t want to hear, just now, what Bacon 
says — but what you think. — Tell me all 
the faults of my character." 

"All! — unconscionaUe ! -^ after the fa- 
tigue of this long day*8 journey," said Rus- 
sell, laughing. 

These two friends were, at this time, tra- 
Ttelling £nom Oxim^d to Vivian Hall, {m 
shJM)) the superb jseat of the Vivian 
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family, to which Viviaii; was heir^ Mr. 
RnsselL, though he waft but -a few yeaam 
older than Vivian, had been his tutor at 
college; tmd, hy an uncommon transition, 
had, from his tutor, becoihe his intimato' 
fidcnd. / 

After a pause, Vivian resumed — 
^^'Ndw I tii&k of it, Russell, yoa are to 
blamey if I have any faults. Don*t you say^ 
that every thing is to.be .done by education. 
And are not yon — tliough by much too 
yoiHigv ^3aid infinitely too handsome, for a 
pbilosojdier^^ ave not jou my guide, phi- 
loiojiibiei, jahd itiend } " 
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' ^ But 1 bate had the honotir to be your 
fQidet pbilos^plier^ and friend^ only for these 
tbfee years/' said Rassefl: ^^ I believe in the 
f^^onsii but not in the magical power of 
fducartioti^. How €oiil4 I do or undo^ in 
rtir^ year8> the waik of the preceding 

^^ Then^ if yon won't let me blame you, 
I must blame my mother." ^ 

<^ Yowr mother ! — I had always under- 
f teod that &lie had paid particular attention 
^ yoijr early education^ and all the worl4 
Wys, that bdy Maty Vivian, though a wo- 
^man of fashiwD^ is renpta^kably well informed 
4Uid domestic ; and, judging from those of 
h^t letters, which you have shown me, I 
should thii^ that, for oQce, what all the 
w<N*ld sayp is right." 

** What ^ the world says is right, and 
ytt I am not wrong: — my mother is a very 
clever woman, and most affectionate, and 
she certainly paid particular attention to 
my early educatiofi ; but her attention was 
too particular, her care was too great. 
You know I w^a an only son — then I lost 
my father when I iras eua infant ^ and a 
'^WJim, let her he «ver §o sensible, caanot 
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well educate an only son, without some 
manly assistance ; the fonder she is of the 
son the worse, even if her fondness is not 
foolish fondness — it makes her over anxious 
— it makes her do too much. My mother 
took too much, a great deed too much care 
of me; she over-educated, over-instructed, 
over- dosed me with premature lessons of pru- 
dence ; she was so afraid that I should ever 
do a foolish thing, or not say a Mdse one^ 
that she prompted my every word, and 
guided my every action. So I grew up, 
seeing with her eyes, hearing with her ears; 
and judging with her understanding, till^ 
at length, it was found out, that I had not 
eyes, ears, or understanding of my own* 
When 1 was between twelve and thirteen, 
my mother began to think, that I was not 
sufficiently manly for my age, and that 
there was something too yielding and unde- 
cided in my character— Yielding and unde- 
cided! — No wonder! — Had not I been from 
my cradle under the necessity of always yield- 
ing, and in the habit of never deciding for 
myself! — Seized with a panic, my mother, 
to make a man of me in a trice, sent me to 
Harrow schooll There I was^ with all 
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eonvenient expedition^ made ashamed of 
^very thing good' I had learned at home ; 
end there I learned everything bad, and 
nothing good, that conld be learned at 
school. 1 was inferior in Latin and Greek; 
and this was a deficiency I conld not make 
up without more labour than I had com*age 
to andei'take. I was superior in general lite- 
rature, buttliis was of little value amongst my 
competitors, and, therefore, I despised it; 
and, overpowered by numbers and by ridi- 
cule, I was, of course, led into all sorts of 
folly, by mei'e mauvalse honte. Had I been 
in the habit of exercising my own judgment, 
or had my resolution been strengthened by 
degrees ; had I, in short, been prepared for 
a school \ 1 might, perhaps, have acquired, by 
a public education, a manly, independent spi- 
rit. If I had even been wholly bred up in a pub- 
lic school, I might have been forced, as others 
were, by early and fair competition, to exercise 
my own powers, and, by my own ex])erience 
in that microcbsm, as it has been called, J 
might have formed some rules of conduct, 
some manliness of character, and might 
have made, at least, a good schoolboy ; but, 
half home-bred and half school-bred, from 
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trant Off pro)>et preparatibov o«te RiJf of my 
edttcatioti totally destroyed the other. Front' 
iftchool, of course^ I trest to college^ and at 
college^ of cotirse^ I sfaonld have become one 
of the worst species of coltege lads, and 
should have had no qhance, in my whole fn-*- 
tore life^ of being any thing bnt a dissipated 
focrf of fashion, one of the Faur-^in-hand' 
Cluhy or the Barouche Clnh, or the Tandem 
Club, or the Defiance Club, had not I, hj 
Ihe greatest good fortune, met with such a 
friend as you, and^ by still greater good for- 
tune, found you out for myself; for if my 
mother had recommentled you to me, I 
should hate seen you «<ily as a college 
tutor ; I should never have discovered half 
your real merit ;. 1 doubt whether I should 
have even seen^ that you are young and 
handsome: so prejudiced should I hav^ 
been with the preconceived notion of a col- 
lege tutor, that I am hot certain whether i 
should havje found out that you are a gen- 
tleman, as well bom and well bred as my- 
self; but, be that as it may, I am positive^ 
that I never should have made you my com- 
panion and friend; I should never have 
tliro^vn open my whole soul to you,, as I 



fiave done, nor eouM yoa ever liftV^obtahied 
flueh wondrous power as yon possess ovef 
mj mind, if ytm had been recommended t6 
me by my mother.** 

*^ I am sorry/* said Rnssell^ smiling', 
^' that, after so many wise reflections^ arid 
to many fine compliments, yon end by 
proving to me, that my wondrons power ifc 
founded on yonr wondrous weakness. I am 
mortified to find, that yonr esteem and 
friendship for me depended so much upon 
my not having had the honour of your mo- 
ther's recommendation; and, Jkave not I 
reason to fear, that now, when I have a 
^ance of becoming acquainted with lady 
Mary Vivian, and, perhaps, a chance of her 
linking me a fit companion and friend for 
her son, I must lose his regard and confi- 
dence, because I shall labour under the in-^ 
snperable objection of an afiectionate mou- 
ther's approbation f " 

'• No, no," said Vivian ; ^ ray wilful 
fidly does not go quite so for as that. So 
that I maintain the privilege of choonng 
my friends for myself, I shall always be 
pleased and prond to find my mother ajjr 
prove my choice.^ 
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After a few moments' pause, Vivian added^ 
*^ You misunderstand^ quite misunderstand 
me, if you think that 1 am not fond of 
my mother. I respect atid love her with all 
my Soul : — I should be a most ungrateful 
wretch, if I did not. — I did very wrong, td 
speak as I did just now, of any little errours 
she may have made in my education ; but, 
believe me, I would not have said so much 
to any one living but yourself, nor to you, 
but in strict confidence ; and, after all, I 
don't know whether I ought not to lay the 
blame of my faults on my masters, more 
than on my poor mother/' 

" Lay the blame where we will," said 
Russell, ^^ remember, that the punishment 
will rest on ourselves. We may, with as 
much philosophic justice as possible, throw 
the blame of our faults on our parents and 
preceptors, and on the early mismanagement 
of our minds ; yet, after we have made out 
our case in the abstract, to the perfect satis- 
faction of a jury of metaphysicians, when we 
come to overt actions, ajl our judges, learned 
and unlearned, are so awed, by the ancient 
precedents and practice of society, and by 
the obsolete law n£ common sense, that they 
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. finish by pronouncing against us the barbae 
rous sentence, that every man must suffer 
for his own faults." 

** I hope I shall be able to bear it, my 
^ lord, as the English sailor said when 
the judge But look out there! Let 

down that glass on your side of the car- 
riage!" cried Vivian, starting forward. 
^' There's Vivian Hall ! " 

" That fine old castle ? " said Russell . 
looking out of the window. 

" No, that's Glistonbury Castle ; but, 
farther off to the left, don't you see amongst 
the trees that house with wings ? " 

" Ha ! quite a new, modem house : I bad 
always fancied that Vivian Hall was an old 
pile of building." 

" So it was, till my father threw down 
the did hall, and built this new house." 

" And a very handsome one it is. — Is it 
as good within as without ? " 

^^ Quite, I think ; but I'll leave you to 
judge for yourself. — Are not tliose fine old 
trees in the park ? " 

From this time, till the travellers arrived 
at Vivian Hall, their conversation turned 
upon trees^ and avenues, and serpentine ap- 

* B 5 
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^roaches, and alterations that Viviati iii- 
tended to make, when he should be of ag*, 
and master of this fine place ; and he now 
wanted bnt a twelvemoth of being at legal 
years of discretion. When they arrived at 
^ hall, lady Mary Virian showed stich 
afiectionate joy at the sight of her son, and 
' received Mr. Rnssell with such easy polite- 
ness, that he was prepossessed at first in her 
/arour. To this charm of well-bred nian- 
liers waji npited the appearance of sincerily 
und warmth of feeling. In her conversation 
there war a tnixtnre of excellent sense and 
general literature with the frivolities of the 
fashionable world, and the anecdotes of the 
day in certain high circles, of which she 
seemed to talk more from habit than taste, 
and to annex importance more from th« 
compulsion of external circumstances than 
from choice. But her son, — her son was 
the great object of all her thoughts, serioiis 
or frivolous. She was delighted by the'im- 
provements she saw in his understanding aiid 
character ; by the taste and talents he dis- 
played, both for firne literature and for solid 
information : this flattered her hope, that he 
wotdd both shine as u polished gentlemaAa 
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and make a figsie in public life* Tq Im 
firififtd Russdli ahe attributed tbeiw kappy 
impnyfeiEifittt8 ; aiid> tfttoogli be wm oa(t* ft 
totor of her own ^]r%iml fte)eetM»> yet bdr 
pride^ OS diis oecmod^ yielded to gmtir 
tnde^ aBd she graciously dedi^red, t^at ^bi 
cxnld aot feel jeek«» of tb^ preewftettt 
pover be had ohtiMed Qif^ ber »oii» wbe« 
she saw the adauarabl^ nm be ma4^ f^f thif 
infloemoe. Tiviad^ like all ci»did and ge- 
nerous pearscms, beifig peculiarly torched by 
candonr and generosity w others^ f^ bit 
a&ction for bis mo^r rapidly increased by 
this oofidaet; Bor did bis entbBsiasm for 
bis fiieiid in the least abate^ In conser 
qnenceof thelhigb appmlhatioiia with wbi^^ll 
she bofioored bint, nor even in eonaequenqs 
^f ber ittdyabip's frequent, ^nd radi.Qr ioju"^ 
dkiovs eaKprefisiosB of ber hopes, that ber 
sonivoij&d idways presepye^aod show bwsejyT 
woi!d>y of :$udi a fri^oftd* 

jHe joined in hia motliwer's ^enjtriwtks to 
BmadD to pr<doiig his yiait ; ai^d^ as bi»r 
ladjQship declared she jkhoii^ i^ 0f essentiAt 
oonsespiexiQe to her son^s Interosjfc and f^Wfit 
bappi»e^, that be ^o^ld, at this fum o^ 
itti^^^iiaw^u^ a aoio{iaiiion> I^^iiall jsofir 



tonted to i^emain with him some time longer. 
All parties were thus pleased with each 
dther^ and remained united by one common 
interest about the same . objects, during se- 
veral weeks of a delightful summer. — But, 
alas ! this family harmony, and this accord 
•of reason and will, between the mother and 
son, was not of longer duration. As usual, 
there were faults on both skies. 

Lady Mary Vivian, whose hopes of her 
son's distinguishing himself by his abilities 
had been much exalted, since his last return 
from Oxford, had indulged herself in pleas-^ 
ing anticipations of the time when he should 
make his appearance in the fashionable, 
and in the political world. She foresaw the 
respect that would be paid to her, on his 
account, both by senators and by matrons ; 
by ministers, who might want to gain a rising 
orator's vote, and by mothers, who might 
wish to make an excellent match for their 
daughters : not only by all mothers, who 
had daughters ; to marry, but by all daugh- 
ters, who had hearts or hands to dispose of, 
lady Mary felt secure of having her society 
courted. Now, she had rather extravagant 
expectations for her son : she expected him 
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to marry ^ so as to secure domestic happmest^ 
and, at the same time,' to have fashion, and 
beanty, and rank, and high connytll||8, and 
every amiable quality in a wife. This vision 
of a fdtore daughter-in-law continually occu* 
pied her ladyship's imagination. Already^ 
with maternal Alnascharismy she had, ' in 
her reveries, thrown back her head with dis- 
dain^ as she repulsed the foioily advances of 
some wealthy, but low-born heiress, or as 
she rejected the alliance of some of the new 
nobility. — Already she had arranged the 
very words of her answers to these, and de- 
termined the degrees and shades of her inti- 
macies with those; already had she settled — > 

" Tq whom to nod, whom take into her coach* 
Whom honour with her band ;^* 

when one morning, as she, sat at work, ab- 
sorbed in one of these reveries, she was so 
far " rapt into future times,** that, without 
perceiving that any body was present, she 
began to speak her thoughts, and sidd aloud 
to herself — 

" As if my son could possibly think of 
her!'* — 
' Her son, who was opposite t<i\ ber^ lyii^ 
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ao. a nofa, readings or seemuig to resd^ 
started up, and^ patdag dowa bis bodk:^ qk^ 
(daimed, in a roioe which showed al once 
that he was conscxons of thinking e£ soma 
particolar person, and deteniiiiied to perskt 
in the thouf^t, — 

^^ As if your son could po^bly think oi 
h&r\*-— ^ Of xfboaty ma^am?" 

'^ What's the matter^ d^d ? Are yos 
madr 

^ Not in the leasts ma'am ; bat yon 
said " 

^^ What I ** cried lady Mary, looking 
round ; '^ What did I say^ that has occa^ 
stoned so much disturbance 2 — I ws» not 
conscious of saying any thing* — My dear 
Selina/' continued her ladyship, appeal* 
ing to a young lady, who sat very intent 
upon sofise drawing beside her, — ^* my <iear 
SeHna, you aiust have hesard s what did I 
sayi- 

The young lady looked embavrassedi m4^ 
tibs cokmr« which $^f ad over her fistce, 
brought a sudden suspicion into lady Mary's 
mind : her eye dafted back upon her son ; 
— the suspiaion, the fear was confirmed J 

and she grew iwta»t2y.fidi^ sQwt, and 
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biwtliiess, miheattitttd&itiwbicK she was 
strock wkli dii» pamc* Tbo yoang hbd[y*« 
blosh and emharrassmetit had a very different 
efiect on Vman $ joy ^oddenly sparkled in 
bis «ye&, and iliimmied hj» wbole ooiinte^ 
nance^ for thh was the first instant he had 
ever felt any hope of having obtained an» 
interest in her heart* He wm too mudv 
tran&ported^ at this moment^ to think ei^r 
of pradence or o( his mother; and^ when he 
recdQected himself, he was too little prao 
ttsed in dissinmtation to repair his indiscre* 
tion. Something he did attempt to say, and 
blnnderecl, and laughed at his bhmder ; and 
when his mother looked up at him^ in 
serioas silenee/he only begged pardon foe 
bis foily^ confessed he believed he was madv 
tfnd, turning away abruptly, left the room^. 
exclaiming, that he wondered where Rntadi 
had been all the morning, and ihat he mtist 
<go and look for him^ A kmg silence 
ensued between Viviim*s mother aad tbt 
young lady, who wens left alone together 
Lady Mary first brcike this isileiice, and, in 
a constNuned tone, asked^ as ahe took up 
the newspaper, " WhoAer siiss Sidney had 
fduEdialiyn^w*?^^ 
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^^ I don't know, ma'am," answered miss 
Sidney, in a voice scarcely articalate. 

^^ I should have imagined there must be 
some news from the continent ; but yon did 
not find any, I think you say, miss Sidney ? ** 
continued lady Mary, with haughty, averted 
eyes. — After turning over the pages of the 
paper, without knowing one word it con- 
tained, she laid it down, and rose to leave 
the room* Miss Sidney rose at the same 
time: — 

'^ Lady Mary, one instant ! my dear lady 
Mary!" 

Lady Mary turned, and saw Selina*s sup^ 
plicating eyes fall of tears ; but her ladyship, 
«till retaining her severity of manner, coldly 
said, '^ Does miss Sidney desire that I should 
stay? — Does miss Sidney wish to speak to 
me?" 

" I do, — as soon as I can," — saidSelina, 
in a faltering voice ; but, raising her eyes, 
and perceiving ihe contemptuous expression 
of lady Mary's countenance, her own in- 
stantly changed. With the firm tone of 
conscious innocence, she repeated, " I do 
wish to speak to your ladyship, if you wiU 
hear me with your usuaV candour ; I do 
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-not expect or solicit yptir tisual in4til- 
gence, 

^^ Miss Sidney," replied lady Mar)-, ** be- 
fore you say more, it becomes me to 
point Out to you, that the moment i$ past 
for confidence between us tu^o; and that in 
no moment could I wish to hear from any 
person, much less from one whom I had 
considered as my friend, confessipns, ex- 
torted by circumstances, degrading and un- 
availing." 

" Your ladyship need not be apprehensive 
of hearing froon nie any degrading confes- 
sions," said miss Sidney ; *^ J have none to 
make: and since, without any just cause, 
without any cduse for suspicion, but what a 
blush, perhaps, or a uiomenfs embai;rass- 
ment of manner may have created, you 
think it becomes you to point out to me, 
that the moment for confidence between us 
two is past, I can only lament my mistake, 
in having believed that it ever, existed." > 
Lady Mary's countenance and manner 
totally changed. The pride of rank yielded 
before the pride of viiiiie ; and, perhaps, 
the hope, that she had really no cause fop 
suspicion^ at once restored her affection fox 



^er young firiend. ''Let us mid^(Aiid oti^ 
another^ my dear Selina,'* said she ; ^* if I 
^d a hasty or a harsh word^ forgive^ it. 
Yoa know a.y affection for you, and my 
T^al confidence ; in actions^ not in words, 
I have shown it. — In thought^ as well as 
ill actions, my confidence in you has been 
entire ; for, upon my wordy and you know 
that is not an asseveration I lightly use, 
-upon my tvord^ till that unfortunate moment^ 
a suspicion of you never crossed my imagi* 
nation. The proof — if there could need 
tiny proof to you of what I assert-— th^ 
proof is, the delight I take in your society^ 
ihe urgent manner in which I have so fre* 
quently, this summer, b^ged your company 
-firom your mother. You know this would 
have not only been the height of josimcerityj 
hut of folly and madness, if I had not felt a 
reliance upon you, that made me consider it 
es an absc^te impossibility^ that you could 
ever disappoint my friendship." 

*^ I thank your ladyship,** said Selina^ 
softened by the kind tone in which lady^ 
Mary now spoke, yet still retaining some 
reserve of manner — ** I thank your lady- 
ship for all your kindness — it haa flat^ 
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Vttei me mndi *^ touched ine (tee^lf*^ 
tommanded my gmtittRle, and inflMneetl 
my ccmdtict Biiiformly — .1 can »i(l do eti^ 
tirely forgive the injnslice of a moment i 
a^d I now bid yom acfien^ my dear \aAf 
Mary^ with the convicticm) that, tf we went 
never to sieet agaiti^ 1 i^otdd always YvM 
titot place in year esteem and affection with 
which yon have honocffed me^ and wh{ch> 
if it be not too prond an expression, I hope 
I have deserved— —Won't yon bid me fere- 
wel?" 

The tears gnshed frmn lady Mary^a eyes* 
^ My dear, charming, and pradent Selina^ 
I undeirstand ymi perfectly «^ and I thafdi 
yon— it grieves me to paft with yon — bnt 
I believe you are right --^ I brieve there ii 
no ether safety — * no other remedy* How^ 
iikleed, conld I expect, that my son could 
Bee and hear you -^ live in the house with 
you, and became intimately acquainted witfi 
inch a character as yours, without danger^ 
•— I have been very imprudent, nnaccount- ' 
ably imprudent, to expose him to such ai 
temptation — ■ but I hope, i trust, that your 
prudence willwepair, in time, the effects of 
my rashness — suad agidn and again I thank 
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jouymj dear young friend — butjperhaps^ 
it might be still better^ that you should not 
leave us abruptly. Still better than your 
absence^ I thinks would be the conviction 
you might impress on his mind of the im- 
possibility of his hopes — if you were to 
stay a day or two^ and convince him by your 
indifference^ that — /' " Excuse me, that 
is what I cannot undertake/' said Selina, 
blushing, and conscious of blushing. Lady 
Mary was too polite and too delicate to seem 
to observe her confusion, but, embracing 
her, said ; ^^ If we must part, then take with 
you my highest esteem, affection, and grati- 
tude; and this much let me add, that my 
most sanguine expectations for my son's 
happiness would be realised, if, amongst 
the women to whom family interests must 
restrict his choice, he could meet with one 
of half your merit, and half your attrac- 
tions." 

^^ Amongst the women to wlimn famdy 
interests must restrict his ckoice^^ repeated 
Selina to herself many times, as she jour* 
nied homewards ; and she pondered much 
uppn the meaning of this pl^^e. — Vivian 
was scAe heir to a very large property^ with- 
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oat incambrances of any kind; what, there-^ 
{ore, was the necessity that restricted hi3 
choice — the imaginary necessity of amhi-> 
tion, which confined him to a certain circle 
of fashionable^ or highly connected people. 
Selina Sidney, though she was not rich, was 
of a very good, gentleman's family ; her fa- 
ther h^d been a colonel in the British 
army : during his life, Mrs. Sidney had 
been in the habit of living a great deal in 
what is called the worlds and in the best 
company ; and though, since bis death, she 
had lived in retirement, miss Sidney had 
received an education, which put her upon 
a footing with young ladies of the highest 
accomplishments and refinement in the 
kingdom. With every solid and amiable 
quality, she had all those external advan- 
tages of appearance and manner, ii^ieh 
lady Mary Vivian valued most highly. Se- 
lina, who was convinced that lady Mary 
appreciated her character, and was pecu- 
liarly fond of her company and conversa- 
tion, could not but feel surprise, mixed 
with some indignation, perhaps with a little 
resentment, when she perceived that her 
ladyship's prejudices and ambition made 
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hft act 86 com|fletely ia contradiotioh to 
her hotter yadgment, to her profeeaioos, and 
to hat fillings of afieetioii* WfaMever miss 
Sidaey thoegfat npon this subject how^ver^ 
«he detentiiiied to contiane t» aeC in tha 
aosthQQOQrahle meaner towards h^rfriead; 
«faehaid:never, till this day, had ^ least 
idea diat Vivian loved hers hot thd p]Mi*f 
sure she had ibr a moment Mt at d^ dis^ 
oovery, <ur bare smpidon of his love^ ma^ 
yiaced faer^ that it was most prudent to retreat 
immediatcdy ; and no false pride, or weak 
tielft-delnsion^ had^ even in the monmit whea 
she was inost irritated by lady Mary'ft 
haughty suspicions, prevented her from do- 
ing what she knewi to he right, and to be 
best for her own happiness* Seltna*s ex-* 
quisite sensibility could be equalled only 
by her strong sense of duty ; and, owsctom 
of this real, but- oo&cealed telideme3S of 
heart, she was aware, that it required pecu^ 
liar prudence to guard herself from tha 
dangers ' of an uphappy passion. Sbo 
thou^t it most prolmble, that the love 
which Vivian felt for her might only be of 
a transient nature, a passion such as young 
mfiu fed for the first pleasing yotuEig wo« 
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mtti they see, which 1$ eafflly tTaosferred ta 
a new ol^ject. Vivian, was not yet of age---^ 
of n f^ftsme far superior to her expectatioiui; 
•r^hid mother umI his guardiaa ^i^proved 
of his attadmient -**- this molSier was Se« 

• 

l»iA*8 fiiend, and had treated her with th^ 
nimmt Idiidness* All these reasons cxun^. 
i^ed» determined miss Sidney to ar^d see^ 
iag y tvian any mare — aipt excellent reso* 
lotikMo^ in which we leave ber^ and retani 
toherloven 

A walk with Russell had bronght him^ 
hade in the ihU determifiatioii of avowing 
hid otta^ment sincerely to his mother^ and 
of q)eaking to her ladyship in the most re* 
spectfial manner i but, when he found that 
miss ^Sidney was gone, anger and disap* 
pcantm^^t n^ade him at once forget his pra*« 
dence^ atid his intended respect; he de^ 
^red) in the most passionate terms, his^ 
love for Selina Sidney, and his irrevocable 
detenmination to pnrsue her, to the end of 
time and ^^paoe, in spite of all opposition. 
whiBUtsoever from any person whatever* 
His mother, who was prepared for a scene 
of this 8oi% ihoogh not f&r one of this vio^s*- 
lence, had sufficient cQiiii»ai3Ki of temper to\ 
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#astain it properly ; tier command of tem^ 
per was^ indeed, a little assisted by the hope^ 
that this passion would be transitory in pro^ 
portion to if s vehemence, mach by the con*' 
fidence she had in miss Sidney's lunumTf 
ind in her absence : lady Mary, therefore, 
calmly disclaimed having had any part in 
persnading miss Sidney to that measure, 
which had so miA^h enraged her lover ;» but 
lier ladyship avowed, that, though it had not 
been necessary for her to suggest the mea* 
rfure, she highly approved of it, and admired 
now, as she had ever admired, that young 
lady's prudent and noble conduct. Softened 
by the only thing, that could, at this mo« 
ment, soften him — praise of his mistress— 
Vivian, in a most affectionate manner, as* 
i^ired his mother, that it was her warm eu- 
togiiims of miss Sidney, which had first 
turned his attention to the perfections of 
her character; and he now inquired what 
possible objections she could make to' his 
choice. With the generous enthusiasm of 
his disposition, heightened by all the elo- 
quence of love, he pleaded, that his fortune 
was surely sufficieUt to put him above mer- 
cenary considerations in the choice of a 
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vvife ; that^ in every point, except this one 
.of »i#fi!ey,"Selina Sidney was, in his mother's 
own opinion, superior to every other wo- 
inan she could name, or wish for, as a 
/da^hter-in*law. 

^^ But my tastes are not. to hlind me to 
your interests," said lady Mary; "you are 
entitled to look for rank and high connexion. 
Yon ar^ the representative of an ancient 
•family, have talents to make a figure in 
public; and, in short, prejudice or not, I 
confess it is one of the first wishes of my 
heart, that you should marry into a noble 
family, or, at least, into one that shall 
strengthen your political interest, as well 
as secure your domestic happiness/' 

Vivian, of course, cursed ambition, as all 
. men dp, whilst they are in l«ve. His argu- 
ments and his eloquence, in favour of a pn- 
vate station^ and of the joys of learned lei^ 
sure, a competence^ and domestic bliss, were 
worthy of the most renowned of ancient or 
modem philosophers. Russell was appealed 
to with much eagerness, both by mother 
and son, during their debates- He frankly 
declared to lady JMary, that he thought 
. her son perfectly right in all he now urged, 

VOL. I. c 
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tf lid <ispecialiy in his opinion of miss Sidliey ; 
but, at the same time^*" added Russell, *^l ap- 
l^rehietid that he speaks, at this monient, 
mote ftom passion tiban from reason, and I 
fear, that, in the course of a few months, he 
might, perhaps, ei&tirely change his mind: 
theitefore, I think your kidyshi|> is ' pmdetit 
iti refusiag, dnriiig the minority of yonr^on^ 
your consent to a ha^y union, of which he 
might afterwards rep<mt, and tibns render 
both himself and a most amiable woman 
miserable/' 

Russell, after having given his opinion, 
with the utmost freedom, when it was re- 
quired by lady Mary, assured her, that' he 
should no farther interfere i and be trusted 
his present sincerity would be the best pledge 
to her of his future discretion and honour. 
This equitable judgment and sincerity of 
iiusseir^, at first, displeased both parties^ 
but, in time, operated upon the reason of 
^both. Not^ however, before contests had gone 
on long and loud between the mother and son 
-^ndt before a great deal of nonsense had been 
ta&e.d on both sides. People of the best 
alalities often talk the most nonsense, where 
'thdr pasdioRB are concerned, because then 
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ihe whole of tbeir ingeanity is exercised to 
find argutnents in favour of their foUj. 
They are not, like fi»ol8> content to say, 
I^is is my wdl\ but they piqne themselves 
on giviiig reasons for their will, and their 
reasons are the reasons of madmen, excel* 
lent upon false premises. It happened here, 
as io mosrti^ily quarrelsi, that the di$putants 
would act allow sufficiently for the preju- 
dices aud erroursiucident to their diffei^nt 
ages. The mother would not allow for the 
TomaBtic notions of the son, nor could the 
son endure the worldly views of the mother. 
The aou, who had, as yet, no experience of 
the transitory nature of the passion of love, 
thought his mother unfeeling and barbarous, 
for opposing him on the point where the 
whole happiness of his life was concerned ; 
the mother, who had seen the decline and 
fall of so many everlasting loves^ considered 
him only as a person in a fever, and thought sh e 
prevented him, by her calmness, from doing 
that, which he would repent when he should 
regain his sober senses. Without detailing: 
the daily disputes, which now arose, it wilJ 
be su^Hcient to mark the result. 

c 2 
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f Vivian's love had been silent, tranquil^ 
.and not, seemingly, of any great conse- 
quence, till it was opposed ; but, from the in- 
stant that an obstacle intervened, it ga- 
thered strength and force^ and it presently 
rose rapidly, with prodigious uproar, threat- 
ening to burst all bounds, and to destroy 
every thing that stopped it's course. Lady 
Mary was now inclined to try what effect 
lessening the opposition might produce. 
To do her justice, she was also moved to 
this by some nobler motives than fear ; or, 
at least, her fears were not of a selfish kind : 
she dreaded, that her son's health and 
permanent happiness might be injured 
by this violent passion; she was appre- 
hensive of becoming an object of his aver- 
sion; of utterly losing his confidence, and 
all power over his mind: but, chiefly, 
her generous temper was moved and won 
by Selina Sidney's admirable conduct. 
Daring the whole time, that Vivian used 
every means to see her, to write to her, and 
to convince her of the fervour of his love, 
though he won all her iriends over to his 
jinterests, though she heard his praises, from 
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lAoming till nighty from air who surroundecf * 
bet, and though her own hearty perhaps, 
pleaded more powerfully than all the rest 
iu his favour, yet she never, for one instant, 
gave him the slightest encouragement. 
Lady Mary's esteem and affection were so 
much increaised by these strong proofs* of 
friendship and honour, that her prejudices 
yfelded; and she at length declared, that' 
if her son continued^ till he was of age, to- 
feel the same attachment for this amiable 
girl, she would give her consent to their 
miion. But tliis,. she added, she promised 
only on one condition —^'^that her- son should- 
abstain from all attempts,1rf the interval, to 
see or correspond with miss Sidney, and 
that he should set out immediately to travel' 
with Mr. Rtisselh Transported with love, 
and joy, and victory, Vivian promised every* 
thing that was required of liim, embraced 
his mother, and set out upon his travels. 

^ Allow," said he triumphantly to Rus- 
selly as the chaise drove from the door,^ 
" allow, my good friend, that you were mis* 
taken in your fears of the weakness of my 
character, and of the yielding facility of 
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JBy temper. You see how finn I have beea 
— yoH see what battle I have made — you 
see how 1 have stood out S' 

" I never doubted,** said Russell, '^ your 
love of your own free will — I never doubted 
your fear of being governed, especially by 
your mother; but you do not expect, that 
I should allow this to be a proof of strength 
of character." 

" What ! do you suppose I act fram. love 
of my own free will merely ?— Do you call 
my love for Selina Sidney weakness ? C Hi ! 
take care, Russell ; for, if I once find yoa 
pleading my mother*s cause against your 
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You will never jfind me pleading any 
cause against my conscience, I have tcdd 
your mother, as 1 have told you, my opi- 
nion of miss Sidney — my firm opinion — that 
she is peculiarly calculated to make the 
happiness of your life, provided you con*- 
tinue to love her.'* 

" Provided I— Oh I'* cried Vivian, laugh- 
ing, " spare your musty provisoes, my dear 
philosopher! Would not any one think, 
now, you were an old man of ninety? If 
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this is all yon have to fear^ 1 am happy 
indeed/* 

^* At present/' said Russell calmly, *' I 
have no fear, as I have just told your mo- 
ther, but that you should change your mind 
before you arc of age." 

Vivian grew quite indignant at this sug- 
gestion. " You are angry with me/' said 
Russell, ^^ and so was your mother; she 
was angry because I said, I feared^ in- 
stei^ of, I hoped, you would change your 
zuind« Both parties are angry with me for 
my sincerity." 

** Sincerity! — no; but I am angry with 
you for your absurd suspicions of my con* 
stancy." 

" If they are absurd, you need not bo 
angry," said Russell : ^^ I shall be well pleased 
to see their absurdity demonstrated." 

" Then I can demonstrate it this moment." 

'^ Pardon me, not this moment; you 
must take time into the account. I make 
no doubt, but that, at this moment, you. 
are heartily in love with miss Sidney ; but 
the thing to be proved is, that your passion 
will not dedxne in force, in proportion as it 
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meets with less resistance. If it does, you 
will acknowledge, that it was more a love of - 
your own free will, than a love of your 
mistress, that has actuated you, which wasr 
the thing to be proved." 

'' Hateful €1. E. D.I" cried Vivian, " yotv 
shall see the contrary, and, at least, I wilt 
triumph over you." 

If Russell l^ad ever used art, in his ma- 
nagement ctf Vivian's mind, he might have 
been suspected of using it in favour of miss 
Sidney at this instant; for this prephecy^ 
of Vivian's inconstancy was the most likely- - 
means to prevent it*s accomplishment. Fre- 
quently, in the course of their tour, whett 
Vivian was in any situation where his con- 
stancy was tempted, he recollected RussellV 
prediction, and was proud to remind him 
how much he had been mistaken. In shorty 
the destined time for their return home ar- 
rived — Vivian presented himself before Im 
mother^ and claimed her promise. She 
was somewhat surprised, and a little disap- 
pointed^ by our hero's constancy ; but she 
could not retract her word ; and^ since her 
compliance was. now unavoidable, she was^ 
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dbtermined that it should be gracious. Sher 
Dnrote to Selina^ thwefore, with gi^at kind- 
Bess, sayings that whatever views of other 
ccmnexionB she might formerly have had 
for her son^ she had now relinquished them, 
convinced, by the constancy of her son's at- 
tachment, and by the merit of it's object^ 
that his own* choice would most eftectually 
ensuire his happiness^ and that- of all his 
iriendsk Her ladyship added expressions of 
her regard and esteem^, and of the pleasure- 
she felt in the thoughts- of finding, in her 
daughter-in-law, a fnend and companion, 
whose' society was peculiarly agreeable to* 
her taste, and suited to her character. This- 
letter entirely dissipated Selina's scruples of 
conscience ; Viviarfs fove and' merits all 
his good, and att his agreeable qualities, had 
now full- and' unreproved power to work 
upou her tender heart. His generous, open 
temper, his candour, his warm^ attachment 
to his friends, his cultivated understanding, 
his brilliant talents, his easy, welKbred, 
agreeable manners, all heightened' in their 
pow^p to please by the charm of Fove, jus- 
tified> even in the eyes of the aged and pru- 
dent^ ^e passion he inspired. Selina be-- 

c 6 
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cfime extr^mdiy ^tacbed* to liiiii> aitd ihm 
lov^ wUb the delifhtfia belief, that tli^re 
was ni)t, ia the mitKi of her lover, ib9 simA 
of a single vice, which threfiteaed liaoger to 
his\viFtiie« jot to their xButaftl hsppi^fsf* 
With his iiraal eafidottr, he bad litid open 
his whole character to her, a« far m he 
knew it himself, aad ha4 wsirM4 her of 
that vacillation of temper, that easiness to 
be led, which Ra^eU had poioted ont as a 
dangerous fault in bi^ dispositicMQ. But of 
this propensity Selina had se^n no symp^ 
toms ; an tbe coatrary, th^ steadiness of her 
lover in his attachment to her — the only 
point on which she had yet seen him tried-— 
decided her to trust to the persuasive yoiee of 
love and hope, and to believe, that RnssellV 
friendship had, in this instance, been' too 
har^b or too timorous iii i^'s forebodings. 

Nothing now delayed the niiuniage i^ 
Vivian and SelUia but certain legal rites, 
which were to be performed on his coming 
of oge^ There were certain fines and re*- 
coveries to be suffered, and certaitt deeds 
of lease and release to be executed, bo<* 
fore marriage settlements cpuld be drawn i 
and tbe parties \wv9 doomed to wait fi^r ib» 
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furrival of some trustee who was .with his 
raiment abroad. All these delays ViyiaD, 
of course, cnrsed; but, npon the whole, they 
were borne by htm with heroic patience, and 
by Selina with aU the tranquillity of confid- 
ing love, happy in the present, and not too 
for the fatnre. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



•*My dear Russell/' said Viviatx, ^^Ibve 
shall not make me forget friendship. Before 
I marry, I must see you pFovided for. Be- 
lieve me, this was the first — one of the first 
pleasures I promised myself, i& hecoming^ 
master of a good fortune. Other thoughts,. 
I confess, have put it out of my head -^ sa 
now, let me tell you at once — I hate paltry 
surprises with my friends — I have, you 
know — or rather, probably, you do not know, 
for you are the most disinterested fellow 
upon Earth — I have an excellent living in 
my gift: it shall be yourS — consider it a^ 
such, from this moment. If I knew a more 
deserving man, I would give it to him, upon 
my honour — so you can't refuse me. The 
incumbent can*t live long — he is an old, very 
old, infirm man ; you'll have the living in 
a year or two, and, in the mean time, stay 
with me. I ask it as a favour, from a 
ftiend'; and you see how much I want a 
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friend of your firm characters and I hope 
you see^ also^ how much I can valne^ in 
others^' the qualities in which I am myself 
defieietrtJ^ 

' Russell was much pleased and touched 
hy Vivian's generous gratitude^ and by the* 
delicacy^ as welt as- kindnesa^ of the manner' 
ib* which he made this^ olfer: but Russell^ 
could not, consistently with his feelings or 
his principles, Mve in- a state of dependant 
idleness, wailing for a rich living and the- 
death of an oldinemnbent. He told Vivian^, 
that he hadrtoo^much affection foi* him, and- 
too*much respect lor himself, ever to^ran the* 
hazard of sinking from the rank of an fnde- 
pendent frietid. After rallying him, without 
effectyonhis pride, Vivian-aeknowledged, that 
he was forced to- admire him the more for his> 
spirit. Lady Mary, . too> who was a great 
and sincere admirer of independence of cha- 
racter, warmly applauded Mr. Russell, and 
recommended him, in the highest terms> to- 
a nobleman, in the neighbourhood, who 
happened to be^ in want of a preceptor for 
his eldest ' son. Thiis nobleman was my 
lord Glistonbury : his lordship was eager to 
engage a person of Russell-s^ reputation foP 
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talents i so the afiiitr if as qoickly airangjed/^ 
fmdiatly Mary Viviaii mi hex son woptiUb 
pay a moraiog viMfc at (SietonbuFy Qaaik,, 
on purpose to accompany Russell on. bis.fitSt^. 
introduction to tbe family^ A^ they ap- 
proached the ca€ttle>. Vidian was strncji. 
with it's venerabk^ gothic appearance s h^^ 
had not had a near view of it fait som^ 
years, and h» looked at it with new eye^ 
Formerly, b^ had seen . it only as a picta«- 
resqne orn^gnent to the country ;. hut now 
that he. was himself possessor of an estate 
in the vicinity, he consider^ Glistonbnry 
Castle as a point of comparison, which r^- 
dered him dissatisfied with his own man* 
sion. As he drove up the avenue, and 
beheld the towers, turrets, battlements, and . 
massilve entranen, hi$ mother^ who was a, 
woman q£ taste, str^gthened, by her ex- 
clamations otk the beauty of gpthic a^chir 
tectnre, the wish that vt^as rising in his i^ind 
tp coiuvert his naodern house into a^. aiu^i/^nJt 
c^tle\ she could UQt help sighing, whilst 
she reflected, that if h^r son^s ajB^ctions had. 
not be^$ engaged,, he might, perhaps, have 
obtained the heart and hand of one of ^e 
fiir danghtwsi Qf tb» f a»tle. JUady Mary 



wrat no farther, e¥fo mhev iiuaott.lbcm|^tSj 
far she wag no double^ dealar, no uUrigutUe: 
she had expressed her disappointment and 
anger warml? sod openly at first, when she 
h^ of W »»*. ZLn^t to miss Sid. 
ney^; bnt that young lady's condoet had 
now won her ladyship's consent to. her son's 
marriage ; and*, incapable of double dealing, 
lady Mary resolved ne^er even to let him 
know what her wishes had been with xo^ 
spect to a -connexion with the Glistonbury 
family. Bat the very reserve and discretion 
with which her ladyship spoke — a reserve 
imnsnal with her^ and nnsnited to the na* 
tural warmdi of her manner and temper --*- 
might have betrayed her to an acute and 
cool observer. Vivian^ however^ t^t thii' 
instant, was too mnch intent npon castle** 
building to. admit any other ideas. 

When the carriage drove under the gre^t 
gateway and sU^ped, Vivian ex^Iaimed^ 
^^ What a &oe old castle! how surprised 
SeUna Sidney would be^ how d^lighted> to 
see my honsQ metamorphosed into such a 
castle !•' 

^^ It is 1^ Qsagnifixrent castle, indeed I'' said 
lady Mary> with a sigh y '^ I think there aw 
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the lady Lidhursts on the terrace. An^ 
here comes my lord Glistonbury with hfe 



son.** 



€t 



My pupil ?" said KusselT; ^' I hope the- 
yonth is such as I can become attached to;- 
Life would be wretched indeed without at- 
tachment — of ^ome sort or other. But f 
must not expect/* added he, " to find a se- 
cond time a friend in. a pupil — and such a 
fiiend!" 

Sentiment, or the expression of the ten- 
derness he felt for his friends, was so un- 
usual' frt)m Russell, that it had' double effect ^ 
and Vivian was so much struck by it, that 
he could scarcely collect his thoughts in 
time to speak to lord Glistonbury, who 
came to receive his guests, attended by three 
hangers on of the fiimily, a chaplain, a cap-» 
tain, and a young lawyer; His Ibrdship 
was scarcely past the meridian of life J yet, 
in spite of his gay and deboniair manner, 
he looked' old> as if he was paying for the 
libertinism of his youth by premature de- 
crepitude. His countenance announced 
pretensions to ability : his easy and aifable 
address, and the facility with which he ex- 
pressed himself^ gained him credit^ at first^. 
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for much more understanding than he really 
possessed. There was a plausibility in all" 
he said ; but, if it was examined , there was 
nothing in it but nonsense. Some of his 
expressions appeared brilliant ; some of his 
sentiments junt ; but there was a want of 
consistency/ a want of a pervading mind 
in his conversation, which, to good judges, 
betrayed the truth, that all his opinions 
were adoptedl^ not formed ; all his maxims- 
common place ; hi6 wit mere repetition ; his . 
sense merdy tact. After proper thanks* 
and compliments to lady Mary and Mr«. 
Vivian, for securing for him such a treasure- 
as Mr. Russell, he introduced lord Lid- 
horst, a sickly, bashful, yet assured looking* 
bay of fourteen*, to his new governor, with 
polite expressions of unbounded confidence^, 
aad a rapid enunciation^ of undefined and 
contradictory expectations ► 

^ Mr. Russell will, I am perfectly per^ 
suaded, make Lidhur^t every thing we can 
desire," said his lordship ; ** an honour to- 
his country ; an ornament to his family* 
It is my decided opinion, that man is but 
fli bundle of habits; and it's my. maxim^ 
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that education is second n&txirt -^JSrsi; ih- 
d^ed^ ia many cases* For^ except that I ana 
staggered ahout oFiginal genius^ J own I 
conceive, with Hartley, that early impres-* 
sioBs and associations are all in all : his yi* 
brations and vibratinncles are quite satis« 
factory. But what I particularly wish for 
Lidhurst, sir, is, that he should be trained 
aji soon as possible into a statesman. Mr* 
yivian, I presume, you mean to follow up 
public business, and no doubt will make a 
%ure. So I pr<^hecy — and I am used 
to these things. And from Lidhurst, too, 
under similar tuition, I may with reason 
expect miracles — * hope to hear him. thun** 
dering in the bou^e of commons in: a few 
year& — ' confess * am not quite so impatient 
to haye tl»e young, dog in the bouse of 
ipcuraiUes ; for you!klK)W be c^uld not be 
there without beii^g in . my shoes, which I 

have not done with yet — l>a ! ha ! h^ ! 

Bach in hh tura> my boy ! — In the mean 
tlme^ lady Mary, shall we join the ladies 
yoader,, oa the terrace^ Lady Glistonbury; 
walks sp slow^ tliat she will be seven hon^, 
ip.ooBiipg to uf, so we had beat go tQ hre 
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ladyship — If the- Btiott&taiu WMi*t go to 
Mah^Ba^ty yon koow, of coarse^ what.. 
follows/* 

On their way to the terrace^ lord Glis«- 
tonbury^ who always h^ard hmiself sposik 
witls singular conajplacency, eoutioHed ta 
give his ideas on education; sometimes 
api^aliDg to . Mr. Russell^ sometimes happy 
to catch the eye of k.dy Mary* 

" Now, my idea for Lidhurst is simply 
thi$ : — that he should know every thing 
that id it> all; the best books in the library, 
but yet that he should be the fvthest po8« 
sible from a book-woria — that he should 
never^ except ib a set speeeh in the bouse, 
have the air of having opened a book in bin 
life — Hiather wit far me! — ^iiai most cables 
— aDd that easy style of originalitji^ which, 
sbe^s the true gentleman — As tamonds 

■ '■■■ ■ Lidhm^ walk o^ my boy as to 

morals^ I Qoufess I couldn't bear to see: any 

thing of the Joseph Surface about him* A 

youdi of spmi must, pm know> Mxv Viitian, 

exmm me» lady Mary^ this is an mide- 

be aomethiag of a k^AitudidftriAft to 

keep in the fashion — not that I mean toi say 
80 exactly to Lidbomt — No> w>! — o» the 
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contrary^ Mr. RusseU^ it is our cne^ as well 
ss this reyerend gentleman's^'* looking back 
at the chaplain^ who bowed assent before he 
knew to what — *' it is our cue, as well as 
this reverend gentleman's, to preach pru- 
dence, and temperance, and all the cardinal' 
virtues." 

. " Cardinal virtues ! very good, faith ! my 
lord," said the lawyer, looking at the cler- 
gyman. 

" Temperance r^ repeated the chaplain^ 
winking at the officer ; " upon my soul, my 
lord, that's too bad." 

'^ Prudence 1 " repeated the captafn ; 
^^ that's too clean a cut at poor Wicksted, 
my lord ." 

Before his lordshijp had time to preach 
any * more prudence, they arrived within 
bowing distance of the ladies, who had, in^ 
a^eAy advanced at a very slow rate. Viviatt 
was not acquainted with any c^ the ladies 
of the Glistonbury family; for they had, 
till this summer, resided at another of their 
country seats, in a distant coitoty; His 
mother had often met them at parties in* 
town. 

l^ady Glistonbury was a thin,' stiffened^ 
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fattened figure — she was accompanied by 

two other female forms, one old, the other 

young; not each a different grace,, but 

,>alike all three in- angularity, and in a cold 

haughtiness of mien. After reconnoitring, 

, with their glasses, the party of gentlemen, 

, these ladies quickened their step ; and lady 

distpnbury, making her countenance as af- 

, fable as it was in it*s nature to be, ex* 

claimed — 

" My dear lady Mary Vivian 1 have I the 
pleasure to see your ladyship ? — They told 
me it was only visitors to my lord," 
f Mr. Vivian had then the honour of 
. being introduced to her ladyship, to her 
. «ldest daughter, lady Sarah Lidhurst, and 
to miss Strictland, the governess. By bM 
of these ladies he was moist graciously re- 
ceived ; but poor Russell was not so fortu- 
tunate ; nothing could be more cold and re- 
pulsive than their reception of him. This 
did not make lady Sarah appear very agree- 
able to Vivian ; he thought lier, at this first 
view, oue of the least attractive young wo- 
men he had ever beheld. 

*^ Where is my Julia?" inquired lord 
Glistonbury — ^^ Ah ! there she goes, yon- 
der, all life and spirits,'* 
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Vivian looked as his lordship directed 
liis eye^ and saw, at the farthest e»d of the 
terrace, ayonng giri, of about fifteen, run- 
sing very fiist, with a hoop, which -she was 
keying ^p with great dexterity for the 
MnusemeBt ef a little boy, 'who was with hen 
The^ governess no sooner saw thb, than she 
went in pursuit of her young ladyship, eall- 
iaga^ter^her, in various tones and phrases 
of reprehension, in French, Italian, and 
Gnglish ; and asking, whether this was a 
becoming employment for a young lady of 
her age and rank. Heedless of these re- 
proaches, lady Julia still ran on, away fiom 
her governess, " to chace the rolling circle's 
speed,** down the slope of the terrace ; thi- 
ther miss Strici:laiid dared not pursue, but 
contented herself with standing on the 
hrink, reiterating her remonstrances. At 
length, the hoop fell, and the young lady 

• 

• returned, not to her governess, but, running 
lightly up the slope of the terrace, to her 
surprise, she came foil in view of the com- 
pany before she was aware, that any 
strangers were there. Her straw hat being 
at-the back of her head, lady Glistonbury, 
with an indignant look, pulled it for- 
^ds. • 
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*^ What a beadtiM colonr ! what a sweet 
connteitanGe lady Julia hasT" whispered 
lady Mary Viviaii to lord Glistonbury; at 
&e same time she could not refraiH from 
glsmcing her eyes towards her son^ to see 
what ejfect was produced upon him. Vi* 
natf« eyes met hers; and thi^ single look 
af his mother s revealed to him all tbdft 
^sberfaad^ in her great prudence^ resolved to 
conceal. He smiled at her, and then A 
Attssell, as mneh as to 'say, ^^ surely, there 
€an he fio eomparison between such a efaild 
as ibis and Sehna Sidney ! ^* . 

A few miniites afterw«irds, in consequence 
of a sign from lady Glistonbury, Jalia dis^ 
appeared with her governess, and the mo- 
iBAent was unnoticed by Vivian, who was 
then, as his mother observed, looking up at 
one of the torrets of the old castle. All it*s 
tnbabitants were at this time uninteresting 
to him, except so far as they regarded his 
friend ^ssell ; buttl^e castle itself absorbed 
his attention. Lord Glistonbury, charmed to 
see how much he was struck by it, offered 
to show him over every part of the edifice ; 
an offer which he and lady Mary gladly ac- 
leepted. Lady Glistonbury excused herself, 
professkig to he nnid>le to sustain the fa- 
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"tigue : she deputed h^r eldest daughter to 
attend lady Mary in her stead; aud this 
"was the only circumstance which dimi*- 
jaished the pleasure to Vivian^ for he was 
'Obliged to show due courtesy to this stiff 
taciturn di^msel at every tum^ whilst he was 
intent upon seeiilg the architecture of the 
-castle^ and the views from the windows of 
.the towers and loopholes of the galleries 4 
all which lady Sarah pointed out with a 
cold, ceremonious civilky, and a formal- ex- 
actuess of proceeding, which enraged Vi- 
vian's enthusiastic temper^ The visit ended z 
he railed half the time he was going home 
against their fair, or, as be called her, their 
petrified guide ; then, full of the gpthic 
beauties of Glistonbury, he determined, as 
isoon as possible, to turn his own modem 
house into a castle. The very next morn- 
ing, he had an architect to view it, and to 
examine it's capabilities. It happened, that, 
about this time,, several of the noblemen 
and gentry, in the county in which Vivian 
resided, had been seized with this rage for 
turning comfortable houses into uninhabit- 
able castles. And, however perverse or 
impracticable this retrograde movement in 
architecttire. might seem^ there, were always 
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at hand professional projectors^ to couTince 
gentlemen^ that nothing was so feasible and 
easy. Provided alveays, that gentlemen ap- 
prove their estimates, as well as their plansf 
they undertake to carry buildings back^ in 
a trice, two, or three, or half a dozen cen- 
turies, as may be, required, to make them 
gothici, or Saracenic, and to ^^add every 
grace, that time alone can give/' A ftvt 
days after Vivian had been at Glistonbury 
Castle, when lord Glistonbury came to re- 
turn the visit, Russell, who accompanied 
his lordship, .found his friend encompassed 
with plans and elevations, 

^^ Surely, my dear Vivian," said he^ 
seizing the first moment he cotild 
speidc to him, ^^ you are not going to 
spoil this excellent house? It is com- 
pletely finished, in handsome, modem ar-^ 
chitecture, perfectly comfortable and con- 
venient, light, airy, large enoagh, warm 
rooms, well distributed, with ample means 
of getting at each apartment; and, if you 
set about to new model and transform it 
into a castle, you must, I see, by your plan, 
alter the proportions of almost every room, 
and spoil the comfort of the whole s turn 
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s^piace to itmnd^ a»d rouudr again to ^ifaaae ; 
9taA, wdrse than all, turn light to darkaessr— * 
oi!^ for the ssdce of baying what is- called 
a eaufcle^ but what has not^ in &tcty amy thing 
of the gtandvur or solid loagnificetice of a 
peal ancient edifice^ These modern^ hahy* 
house miniatares of castles, which gentle* 
men miA them^el^es to boild^ are^ after all^ 
the iHost paltry^ absvrd things imagSQ* 
«ble;' 

To this Vivian was, after some dispnte^ 
fioarced to agree; but he said, ^^ that hi$ 
dsenld sort be a bahy-hoose ;. that he would 
go to any expense to make it really. mag^ 
nificent**' 

" As magnificent, I suppose^ as Ghston- 
btiry Castle r" 

" If possible : — that is, I confess, the ob- 
ject of my ennilation." 

^^ Ah," said Rassell, shaking his head 
" these are the objects of emulation' 
for which country gentlemen often min 
themselves; barter tlieir independence 
and real respectability ; reduce them- 
aeWes to distress and disgrace : these are 
the pbjects for which they sell either 
their estates or. their country; become 
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placemen or beggars; and end either in 
the liberties of the Xing*s Bench or the 
slaveries of St. James's." 

" Impossible for me ! you know my pub* 
lie principles/' said Vivian ; " and you know, 
that I think the life of an independent coun- 
try gentlem^tn the most respectahle of all 
others — you know my principles." 

*^ 1 kqiow jowt facility/' said Rnssell : ^* if 
yon begin by sacrificing thns to your taste, 
do you think you will not end by sacrificing 
to your interest ?" 

'^Nevef! never!'* ct*ied Vivian. 

*^ Then you Imagine, that a strong temp- 
tation will not act where a weak one has 
been found irresistible." 

" Of this I am certain/' said Vivian : 
" L could never be brought to sell my coun- 
try, or to forfeit my honour." 
' '^ Perhaps not/' said Itussell : " you might, 
in your utmost need, have another alterna-* 
tive ; you might forfeit your love ; you 
might give up Selina Sidney, and marry for 
money — all for the sake of a castle !" 

Struck by this speech, Vivian exclaimed, 
^' I would give up a thousand castles, rather 
tbnn run such a hazartd!" 

D 2 
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*^ Let us then coolly calculate/* said Rus- 
8ell. ^^ What would the castle cost you ? ** 

The expense, even by the estimates of 
the architects, which, in the execution, are 
usually doubled, was enormous, such as 
Vivian acknowledged was unsuited even to 
his ample fortune. His fortune, though 
considerable, was so entailed, that he would, 
if he exceeded his income, be soon reduced 
to difficulties for ready money. But then, 
his mother had several thousands in the 
stocks, which she was ready to lend him, to 
forward this castle-buildiiig. It was a pro- 
ject which pleased her taste, and gratified 
her aristocratic notions. 

Vivian assured his friend, at parting, that 
his reason was cpnvinced; that he would 
not yield to the whims of taste, and ,that he 
would prudently give up his folly. So he 
determined : he abided by his determination 
till he heard numbers speak on the other 
side of the question. With Vivian, those 
who spoke last frequently seemed to speak 
best ; and, in general, tlie number of voices 
overpowered the weight of argument. By 
the persuasions of his mother, the example 
of his neighbours, and the urgency of ar- 
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chitects^ and men of taste, wlio got abont 
him soon ailerwards^ he was convinced^ that 
there was no living without a castle, and 
that the expense wonld be next to nothing 
at all. Convinced, we should not say, 
for he yielded, against his conviction, from 
mere want of power to resist reiterated soli- 
citations. He had no other motive; for 
the enthusiasm raised by the view of Glis- 
tonbury Casde had passed away : he plainly 
saw, what Russell had pointed out to hini, 
that he should spoil the inside! ^ of his house 
for the sake of the outside ; and, for his own 
part, he preferred comfort to show. It 
was not, therefore, to please his own taste, 
that be ran into this imprudent exjpense, but 
merely to gratify the* taste of others^ 

Now the bustle of building began, and 
workmen swarmed round his house ; the 
foundations sunk, the scaftblds rose ; and 
many times did Vivian sigh and repent, 
when he saw how much was to be undone 
before any thing could be done; when he 
found his house dismantled, saw the good 
ceilings and elegant cornices knocked to 
pieces, saw the light domes and modern 
sashes give way j all taken out to be re- 
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placed^ tlX profuse expense^ by a dciBQisy 
Imitation of gothic : how often did he sigb 
And calcnlate^ when he saw the tribe9 of 
workmen file off as thdr dinner bell 
i^ng ! how often did he biess himself, whes 
he beheld the huge beams of timber dragged 
into his yards, and the solid majBses of stone 
brought from a quarry, at an enormous das* 
ianee ! — Vivian perceived that the exp^ise 
wouki be treble the estimate ; and said, that 
if the thing was to do again, he would nev^: 
€0B«ent to it , hut now^ as lady Mary ob- 
served, it was too late to repent ; and it wna, 
at any rate, best to go on and finish it with 
jptrit — smee it was impossible (nobody 
knows why) to stop. H«5 hurried on the 
workmen widi impatience ; for he was anxi- 
ous to have the roof and some apartments 
in his castle finished, before his marriage, 
as be thought this would be an agreeable 
surprise to his bride. The dilai:orine^ of 
the lawyers, and the want of the trustee, 
who had not yet arrived in England, were 
lio. longer complained of so grievously by 
the lov^r. Russell, one day, as he saw Vi- 
vifan overlooking his workmen, and urging 
them to expedition^ smiled^ and asked, whe- 
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dbar the impalieace of tm smcliitect, or of 
% iof^&r, was now pTedominant in his wind. 
Vivian, rat&ef ofleoded by the qoestioa, ve- 
pliied, that iiis eagerness to finish this part 
-of fais vmtim arose fixim kis desire to give 
aa agi^ejeafade surprise to his bride ; and he 
declared^ that his passion ibr Seltoa was 4e 
ardesst^ 2i this moni^nt, as it bad ewr beea*; 
hut that it uras impossible to mdke iawfMs 
jQj9Te &ster than dieir accwtcNued pace; 
«Rd ifaait niss Sidney was too secure 4>f Us 
^afiiection^ aandbe too-weU^onTiBMdofhei^^ 
to feel that sort of anxiety^ w&ich persons^ 
ygho bad less confidence in eadb odier^ 
might experievoe in !S«ilar cironinsflaBces. 
This was all very trae^ and very reasbndadei 
imt Uneseil oould tiot help perceiving/ that 
Vivian's language and tone irere somewhat 
altered since the time when be Was ready 
to brave Heaven and Eaith to marry his 
mistress^ without license or coiisent of 
friends, without the posi^biiity of waiting a 
few months^ till he was of age. In feet, 
though Vivian would not allow it, this 
consent of fiends, this cecisiBg of opposi- 
tion, this 'Security and tranquillity ef hap- 
piaeffs, had considerably changed tfae ap» 
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.pearance, at least, of his love. Lady Marjr 
perceived it, with a resohition to say nothing, 
aud see how it wonld end. Selina did not 
perceive it for some time; for she was of 
a most unsuspicious temper ; and her con- 
fidence in Vivian was equal to the fondness 
of her love. She began to think, indeed, 
;that the lawyers Avere provokingly slow; 
and,, when Vivian did not blame them as 
much OS he used to do, she only thought, 
that he jinderstood business better than she 
4id, • — ^.besides, the necessary trustee was not 
come — Q.nd, in short, the last thing that 
occurred to hjpr mind was to blame Vivian. 
The trustee At length arrived, and the 
castle was almost in the wished for state of 
forwardness, when a new cause of delay 
arose — a county election : but how this 
election was - brought on, and how it was 
conducted, it is necessary to record. It 
happened, that a relation of Vivian's was 
appointed to a new seventy-four gun ship, 
of which Jie came to take the command at 
Plymouth, which was within a few miles of 
him. Vivian recollected, tlj^t his friend 
JRussell had often expressed a desire to go 
on board a man of war. Vivian, therefore. 
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after having appointed a day for their go- 
ings went to Glistonbnry, to invite Rnssell r 
his pupil, lord Lidhurst, begged to be per- 

1 

mitted to accompany them : and lady Julia, 
the moment she heard of this new seventy- 
four gun ship, was, as her go^^emess ex- 
pressed it,, wild io be of the party. Indeed, 
any thing, that had the name of a party of 
pleasure, and that promised a transient re^ 
lief from the tedious monotony in which her 
*days passed ; any thing, that gave a chance 
of even a few hours' release from the bon- 
dage in which she was held between the re- 
straints of the most rigid of governesses 
and the proudest of mothers, appeared de- 
lightful to this lively and childish girl. She 
persecuted her governess with entreaties, 
till at last she made miss Strictland go with 
her petition to lady Glistonburyj whilst^ 
in the mean time, lady Julia overwhelmed 
her father with caresses, till he consented ; 
and^ with much diffieulty, prevailed upon 
lady XJlistonbury to give her permission 
for the youijg ladiee to go with their go>- 
verness, their larother, their father, and 
lady Mary Vivian, on this excursion. Tlie* 
^invitation was now extended. to all thecop*- 
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pany then at the castle ; iuclodiag the re- 
presentative of the oouaty, tvko^ bdng ju^ 
threatened with a fit of the gout, brought 
on by haril drinking at the last ekction, 
expressed some reluctance to going with 
this party on the water. But this gentle^ 
man was now paying his humble devoirs to 
the lady Sarah Lidhurst ; and it was r^re- 
suited to him^ by all who understood the 
f^onnd, that he would give mortal oflfence, 
if he did not go ; so it was ruled^ that, hoi 
or cold^ gout or no gout, he must appear 
in the lady Sarah*s train : he submitted to 
this perilous necessity in the most gallant 
manner. The day proved tolerably fine — 
Vivian had un elegant entertainment pro- 
vided for the company, under a marquee, 
pitched on the shore — they embarked in 
a pleasure boat — lady Sarah was very sick, 
tmd her admH*er very cold ; but lady Julia 
was in ecstasies at every thing she saw and 
felt — she fisared nothing, found nothing 
inconvenient — was charmed to be drawn 
%o easily irom the bout up the high side of 
the ship — charmed to find herself on deck 
«— charmed to see the sails^ the ropes, the 
dg^r^^ thie waves^ t^ sea^ the sun^ the 
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x^mud^, Ae sailors^ tlie vocki diiefssmg dm- 
rmr — «di, all indiscrimkia^tely dbarmed ber; 
o&d^ like a schoal girl iM'dbe Wofiae, she tan 
abofit^ vnld with spiiitB, asking qnestMmS) 
Qoxne 8eftsible^ some silly; laughing (Vt ketr 
QW«i foUy, ^yii^ from tbiB side to that, 
£roiii otie e&d of the ship to the other^ down 
the ladders^ 4Mid up again, whilst Mr. Rus- 
tell, who was deputed to take care of her, 
could scarcely keep up with her: lord Gli«- 
tonbury. stood by, holdiug his sides and 
laughing aloud : miss Strictland, qtiite dis- 
abled by the st^iell of the ship, was lying oii 
a bed, in the state cabins and lady Sarah, 
all the time, shaded by an umbrella, held 
fey her shivering admirer, sat, as if chained 
upright, in her chair of state, upon deck, 
scorning her sister's childish levity, tod 
proving herself, with all due propriety, in-r 
capable of being moved to surprise or ad- 
miration by any object on land or sea. 

Lady Mary Vivian, while she observed; 
with a quick eye, ail that passed, and read 
her son's thoughts, was fiilly persuaded, 
that neither of the lady Lidhursts would 
be likely to suit his taste, even if his aifec- 
tiojus wete disengaged : the one was to^ 
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childish^ the other too stijffl. " Yet their 
birth and connexions^ and their consequence 
in the county," thought lady Mary, " would 
have made their alliance highly desirable.'* 
Every body seemed weary at the close of this 
day's entertainment, excejrt lady Julia, who 
kegt it up with indefatigable gayety, and 
could hardly believe, that it jvas time to go 
home, when the boat was announced to row 
them to shore: heedless, and absolutely 
dizzy with talking and laughing, her lady- 
ship, escaping from the assistance of sailors 
and gentlemen, made a false step in getting^ 
into the boat, and, falling over, would have 
sunk forever, but for Mr. Russell's presence 
of mind. He seized her with a strong 
grasp, and saved her. The fright sobered 
her completely; and she sat, wrapped in 
great coats, as silent, as tractable, and 
as :^et as possible, during the remainder 
of the way to shore. The screams, the 
ejaculations, the reprimands from miss 
Strictland; the questions, the reflections 
to which thi« incident led, may possibly be 
conceived, but cannot be enumerated. 

This event, however alarming at the mo- 
ment, had no serious consequences for lady 
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Julia^ who caught neither feVer nor cold", 
though miss Strictland was morally certain 
her ladyship would have one or the other; 
indeed she insinuated^ that her ladyship 
deserved to have both. Lady Sarah's poor 
shivering knight of the shire^ however, did 
iVot escape so well. . Obliged to row home^ 
in a damp evening, without his great coat^ 
which he had been forced to offer to lady 
Julia, in a pleasure boat, when he should 
have been in flannels, or in bed, he had 
^ cause to rae tlie boating of this day." 
His usual 'panacea of the gout did not come, 
as expected, to set him up ctgain.. The cold 
he caught this day killed him. Lady Sarah 
Lidhurst was precisely as sorry as decorum; 
required.. But the bustle of a new election 
was soon to obliterate the memory of the 
old member, in the minds of his numerous 
firiends.. Lord Glistpnbury,. and several' 
other voices in the county, called upon- 
Vivian- to stand on the independent interest. 
There was ta be a contest ; for a goverur 
ment candidate declared himsejf at the 
same moment that application was made to 
Vivian>. The expense of a contested elec- 
tion alarmed both Vivian and his mothen 
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Gratified as slie Tras, by the honour of this 
ofier, yet she had the prudence to advise 
her son^ rather to go into parliament as re- 
presentatiye for a borough, than to hazard 
the expense of a contest for the county. 
Miss Sidney, also, whom he consulted upon 
this occasion, supported his mother's pru- 
dent advice, in the most earnest manner; 
and Vivian was inclined to follow this^ 
connsel, till lord Glistonbury came one 
morning to plead the contraiy side of the 
question : he assured Vivian, that, from his 
experience of the county, he was morally 
certain they should carry it without trouble, 
and with no exjiense worth mentiomng. 
These were only general phrasies, to be sure,^ 
not arguments; but these, joined to her am*- 
bition, to see her son member for the county, 
at length overpowered lady MaryV better 
judgment: her urgent entreaties were now 
foined to those of lord Glistonbury, and of 
many loud tongued electidneerers, who 
proved to Vivian, by every thing but cal- 
culation, that he must be returned, if he 
Would but stand — if he would only declare 
himself. Russell and his own prudence 
«trongly counselled him to resist these da- 
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iiiOToas impoitumties ; the two preceding^ 
candidates, whose ibrtnnes had been neen^y 
86 good as his, had been rained by the Gon^ 
tests • Vivian was yery youngs \mt just of 
age; aod Rosseli obserred, "that it would 
be better for him to see something more of 
the world, before he should embark in po- 
litics, and plunge into public business." 
"Trae," said Vivian; "hot Mr. Pitt was 
only three and twenty, when he was minister 
of England. I am not ambitious, but I 
should, certainly, like to distinguish myself, 
if I could; and whilst I feel in youth the 
glow of patriotism^ why should not I servfe 
my country ?** 

" Serve it, and welcome," said Russell ; 
*^ but don't begin by ruining yourself by a 
contested election, or else, whatever glow of 
patriotism you may fJeel, it will be out of 
your power to be an honest member of par- 
liament. If you must go into parliament 
immediately, for the good of your country, 
go in as member for some borough, which 
will not ruin you." 

*^ But the committee of our friends will 
he so disappointed, if I decline; and my 
mother^ who has now set her heart upon it^^ 
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And lord Glistonbmy, and Mr. C— — , andE 
Mr.G J and Mr. D -^who are such zea- 
lous friends, and who urge me so much .^ 

' *^ Judge for yourself^" said Russell ; *' and 
don't let any persons, who happen to be 
near you, persuade you to see with their 
eyes, and decide with their wishes. Zealous 
friends, indeed! — because they love to make 
themselves of consequence,, by bawling and 
scampering about at an election! — And you 
would let such j>eople draw you on to ruin 
yourself." 

*^ I will show you,, that they shall not,.** 
cried Vivian, sizing a sheet pf paper, and 
sittmg down immediately to write the copy 
of a circular letter to his friends, informing 
them, with many thanks, that he declined 
to stand for the county, Russell eagerly 
wrote copies of this letter, which Vivian de- 
.clared should be sent early the next morning- 
But no sooner was Russell out of sight, than 
lady Mary Vivian resumed her arguments 
in favour of commencing his canvass imme* 
diately, and before his friends should, cooL 
When she saw the letters, that he had been 
writing, she was excessively indignant; aridj 
hv a torrent of feniale and maternal elo*- 
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qnence^ he was absolutely oTerwIielmed. 
Auxiliaries poured iu to her ladyship on all 
sides; horseman after horseman^ freeholders^ 
of all degrees, now flocked to the honse, hear- 
ing that Mr. Vivian had thoughts of stand- 
ing for the county. They were unani- 
mously loud in their assurances of success. 
Old and new copies of poll books were pro- 
duced, and the different interests of the county 
counted and recounted, balanced and coun- 
terbalanced; again and again, by each pcnson, 
after his own fashion , and it was proved to 
Mr. Vivian, in black and whiter and as plain 
as figures could make it^ that he had the 
game in his own hands ; and that, if he 
would but declare himself, the other can- 
didate would, the very next day, they would 
be bound for it, decline the contest. Vi- 
vian had a clear head, and a competent 
knowledge of arithmetic : he saw the fallah 
cies and inaccuracies in their modes of icom^ 
putation; he saw, upon examining the 
books, that the state of the county inte^ 
rests was very different from what they jpre- 
tended or believed ; and he was convinced, 
that the opposite candidate would not de^ 
cline : but, after Vivian had stated these rea- 
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WMM ten tmte$9 aiid bis motber and lyr 
eleetioaeeiiflg partisana had reiterated their 
ftfiseitkms twenty tiiaies, he yielded^ merety 
]^eeai»e they bad said twice as macfa as he 
had^ and because, poor easy maml lie had not 
power to resi^ continuity of ec^icitation. 

He declared himself candidate for dbe 
county; and was soon immersed in all tSie 
toil, trouble, \iexalion, and expense of a 
orates tfid election. Of course, his marmge 
war BOW to be postponed, till the eteetioft 
jiiooid be over. Love and county p(4ities 
liBve Httle affinity. What the ev3s of a 
contested election are can be foHy known 
only to thcne, by whom they have becsi 
-personally edcperienced. The oosstest wtt 
bitter. The GUstonbnry interest was the 
strongest of all who eopported Viyian : lord 
Glistcmbary and his iordstnjf 9 friends w«re 
warjn in his cause. Not lliat diey had any 
paridcular regard for Vhian ; hxxt he wa^ 
io be their noem&er, opposed to the eouit 
candidate, whom his lordfibip was anxious 
to keep oat of the coanty. Lord Gliston^ 
bury had aoxm been a strong iriend to go- 
vernment, and was thought a o^iifiitned 
4:(nxrtier, especially aes lie bad beeQ brought 
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iq» in hi^, ftriaBtocratie netioas; hoA: b« h&A 

Blade it iiis great ofafeet to turn im fiarUom 

into a mfln)iii$aie ; and ^wernmewt bamig 

deU7«il, at refused to gcattfy him im ^m 

Tpaixxtj he quitted them with disguet, and 

met cip his etafidan} amon^t the oppotitioa. 

He livns now lood and zeidoas on every ec- 

«aiien that conld, as he said) ammy ge^CTn*- 

meat; and, merely heeanso he oinikl not 

he amarcpiis, he beeame a patriot. Mis- 

iji^atfk^ dha«ed namel how glorieTis in it^is tm^ 

(^nal, how deBptceble » itf 9 debased sigai- 

ficaticm!~'— Lord OliatonhiMry's ^mrimm 

^were indefatigable. 

Vivian f<4t mmc& gralitiide for this ap- 
parenttf disinterested friendship ; and, dniv 
«Bg a ^m weeks^ whilst this canvass was 
going OQ^ he formed a degree of intimacy 
witih the Giistonbnry famdy ; which^ in any 
other eircnn»tances, conid scarcely have 
been bronght about daring months or 
years. An election^ in England) seems^ 
for the time^ to level all distinctions, not 
only of rank, bnt even of pride: lady Giis- 
tonbnry herself, at this reason, found it ne- 
oessary to relax finom her usual rigidity. 
There w^s an extraordinary freedom of 
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egress and regress ; and the haughty code 
of Glistonbury lay dormant. Vivian^ of 
course^ was the centre of all interest; and, 
whenever he appeared^ CA'ery individual of 
the family was eager to inquire^ ** What 
news? — What news? — How do things go 
on to day? — How will the election turn 
out? — Have, you, written to Mr., such a 
one ? — Have you been to Mr. such a one's i—r. 
ril write a note for yQu-r- I'll copy a letter.*^ 
There was one common cause — miss 
Strictland even deigned to assist Mr. Vivian, 
and to try her awJkward hand to forward bis 
canvass^ for it was to support the Gliston^ 
bury interest; and " there was no inipro- 
priety could attach to the thing.'* Russeiirs 
extreme anxiety made Vivian call more frer 
quently even than it was necessary at the 
castle^ to quiet his apprehensions^ ^nd to 
assure him, that things were goii^g on well. 
Young lord Lidhurst, who was really goojd 
natured, and over whose mind Russell be^ 
gan to gain some ascendancy, used to stand 
upon the watch for Vivian's appearance, 
and would run up the back stairs to Russell's 
apartment, to give him notice of it, and to 
te the first to t^ll the news, l^ady Sarah -r: 
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the icy lady Sarah herself — began to thaw ; 
and every day, in the same phrase, she con- 
descended to say to Mr. Vivian, that she 
^* hoped the poll was going on as well as 
could be expected.'* It was, of course, 
reported, that Vivian was to succeed the 
late representative of the county in all his 
honours. In eight days, he was confidently 
given to lady Sarah, by the generous public ; 
and the day of their nuptials was positively 
fixed. As the lady was, even by the account 
of her friends, two or three years older than 
Mr. Vivian, and four or five years older by 
her looks, and as she was peculiarly un- 
suited to his taste, he heard the report with- 
out the slightest apprehension for his own 
constancy to Selina. He laughed at the 
idea, as an excellent joke, when it was first 

mentioned to him by Russell. Lord Glis- 

• 

tonbury's manners, however, and the cordial 
familiarity with which he treated Vivian, 
gave, every day, increasing credit to the 
report. " If he was his son, my lord could 
not be more anxious about Mr. Vivian," 
said one of the plain spoken freeholders, 

in the presence of the lady Lidhursts. 

Lady Sarah pursed up her mouth, and threw 
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bade ber head ; but lady Julia, archly toak-*^ 
iag at her stftter, smiied. The vivacity of 
lady Jidia'9 maimer did not^ippear excessive 
during tl»9 election time, when all the warlc) 
seemed inad ^ oa the coYitr»y, there wad, in 
her litmtKst freedom and raillery, that air of 
good breedfcag and politeness, in which vul- 
gar mirth aord liberty are always deficient. 
Vivian begaa to think, that she was become 
less chil^sh, and that there was something 
ci a mixture of womanish timidity in her ap- 
pearance, which rendered her infinitely niore 
attractive. One evening, in partiailar, when, 
her father having sent her for her morning's 
work, she returned with a basket full of the 
Vimoii cockade, which she had made with her 
own delicate hands, Vivian thoug^it shelook** 
ed *^ very pretty:" her father desired her to 
give them to the person for whom they were 
intended, and sbe presented them to Mr. 
Russell, saying, " They are for your fiiend, 
sir." — - Vivian thought she looked ** very 
graceful," — Lady Mary Vivian i^uppressed 
haif a sigh, and thought she kept the whole 
of her mind to herself. These happy days 
of canvassing, and this freedom of electmi, 
could not last for eter. After polling die 
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ooimty to the last freeholder, the oooCcst 
Was at- length decided, and Vivian was de^ * 
chresd duly elected. He* was chaired, and 
he Scattered money with a lavish hand, a^ 
he passed over the heads of the hnazaing 
popoiaee ; and he had all the honours of an 
electicMft: the horses were taken from bis 
carriage^ and he was drawn hy men, who 
were, soon afterwards, so flraefar intoxicated, 
that they retained no vestige of rationality. 
Not only the inferior^ hot the snperior rank 
of electors, as wnal np€»l sach occauons^ 
thoii^t proper te do honour to their choice, 
aad to their powers of judgment, by drink- 
ing their member's health, at the expense 
of their own, till they eonld neither see, 
hear, nor understand. Our hero was not^ 
by any means, fond of drinking, but he 
could not refuse to do as others did; and 
lord Glistonbnry swore, that now he had 
found out, that Vivian could be such a plea-* 
sant companion over a bottle, he should 
never listen to his excuses in future. 

A fcT^ days after this election, parliament 
BGtet for the dispatch of busmess; and as 
some impoitant question was to come on, 
all the members wese summoned^ by a pe^ 
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i!eoiptory call of the house. Vivian was 
' obliged to go. to town immediately, and 
coinpelled to defer his marriage. He re- 
gretted being thus hurried away froiti Se- 
Una ; and, with a thousand tender and pas- 
sionate expressions, assured her, that the 
moment his attendance on public business 
could be spared, he should hasten to the 
country, to claim his promised happiness. 
The castle would be finished by the time 
the session was over; the lawyers would 
also have completed their settlements ; and 
Vivian said he should make every other ne- 
cessary preparation, whilst he was in town : 
therefore, he urged Selina, now, to fix the 
time for their marriage, and to let it be the 
$rst week of the recess of parliament. But 
miss Sidney, who had great delicacy of feel- 
ing and dignity of character, thought tbsit 
Vivian had, of late, shown some symptoms 
of decreased afiection, and that he had be- 
trayed signs of unsteadiness of character. — 
In thp whole affair of the castle-building, 
and of the election, he had evidently b^en led 
by others, instead of following his own convic- 
tion : — she wisely dreaded that he might, in 
more important actions, yield his judgment 
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toothers; and then ^iFliat security could she 
have for his principles ? — ^He might, perhaps^ 
be led into all sorts of fashionable dissipa- 
tion and vice. Beside these fears, she 
considered, that Vivian was the possessor of 
a large fortnne; that his mother had with 
difficulty consented to this match ; that he' 
was very young, had seen but little of the 
world, and might, perhaps, in fiitnre, repent 
«f having made, thus early in life, a love 
match. She, therefore, absolutely refused 
to let him now bind himself to her by any 
fresh promises. She desired, that he should 
consider himself as perfectly at Hberty, and 
released from all engagement to her. It 
was evident, however, from the manner in 
which she spofce, that she wished to restore 
her lover's liberty for his sake only; and 
that her own feelings, howevjar they, might 
be suppressed, were unchanged. Vivian was 
touched and charmed by her delicacy and 
generosity: in the fervotir of his feelings' 
he swore, that his affections could never 
change ; and he believed what he swore. — - 
Lady Maiy Vivian was Struck, also, with 
miss Sidney's conduct at this parting; arid 
she acknowledged^ that it was impossible to 

VOL. V. E 
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$how At oQce more teodern^ss and cUgiuty^ 
•^r — Na otte, however^ not even Vivi^uEi^ 
knew l^o.w anuch pain this separation giave 
Sdina* Her good sense and prudence t^ld 
h^r, indeed, tka( it wa^ best, both for hex' 
I^ppines^ and Vivian's, that Le should $ee 
something more of the wo]4d, and that she 
shonkL have some farther proof of the «tea-< 
diness of bis attachment, before she sliionl^ 
uni^e herself with him irrevocably; bnt^ 
whilst she endeavonred to fortify her miaiil 
with tkese rei|ectipns, love inspired many 
painfiil. fears ; and, thpogh ^lenev^r repeated 
Ipiaving set him firee from his promises and 
^^g^g^ui^i^te^ : she trembled for the conse- 
qiienc^s of his bi&ing thi^s at liberty, in s^c];^ 
scenes of t^a^pt^tion, as a London Ufe would 
present. 

^^ My dear,** said Mrs. Sidney to her 
^^ngbter^ ^Hhe session will soon be over ; J 
api sui:e it will be a very short o^ie. Ai|d there 
is not the least danger-^especially after your 
hiaying b^ha^^^ so nobly — there is not the 
least dio^geT:) tb^t Vivi^'s heart can change. 
No, nqr bis co^dfiqt in any respect; for, 
t)iQugb bis fortune aQd station may put him 
in tl^p w^y o^ dis^p^t^d compamons, yet he 
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has sucli good principles, and such an ex- 
cellent disposition, that I feel quite secure 
of him." 

^* But then he is se easily led/' said 
Selina. 

" That's true, my dear. But you will 
find^ that he will nevejr be led to do any thing 
wroii^. I wish/* as Mr. RusseU says, " he 
had mA l^en persuaded to build this expen- 
live castle, and to go into all the expense of 
flw contested election; however, there's 
nothing Wrong in all this. Every young 
inan^ who comes early into possession of 
a large fortune, squanders away nioney on 
$ome folly or other ; aaid there's no reason 
to fear, because he was overpersuaded in 
these cases, which were mere mdtte?^ of 
taste and opinion, that he should yield to the 
example or entreaties of others where prin- 
ciple is coQ^cerned ; depend upon it, ipy dear, 
be will return to us worthy of you. Tb^re 
is no preservative, for a young man, better 
than an attachment to im amiable woman/' 

*^ I suppose tliis call of the house nmst 
take lord Glistonbury to town/* said Selina ; 
" I wish J knew whether all the family go 
with him?~", 
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CHAPTER rir. 

When our hero arrived in London^ and 
when he was first introduced into fashion- 
able society, his thoughts were so intent 
upon Selina Sidney, that he was in no dan- 
ger of plunging into dissipation. He was 
surprised at the eagerness with which some 
young men pursued frivolous pleasures : he 
was still more astonished at seeing the apa- 
thy in which others, of his own age, were 
snnk, and the listless insignificance in 
which they lounged away their lives. 

The call of the house^ which brought' 
Vivian to town, brought lord Glistonbury, 
also, to attend his duty in the house of peers : 
with his lordship's family came Mr. Russell, 
whom Vivian went to see, as soon and as 
often as he could. Russell heard, with sa- 
tisfaction, the indignant eloquence with 
which his friend spoke; and only wished 
that these sentiments might last, and that 
• fashion might never lead him to imitate or 
to tolerate fools, whom he now despised. 
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*' In the mean time, tell me how you go. 
on yourself/* said Vivian ; *^ how you like 
your situation here, and your pupil, and- 
all the Glistonbury family. Let me behind 
the scenes, at once ; for, you know, I see 
them only on the stage.'' 

Russell replied, in general terms, that* 
he had hopes lord Lidhnrst would turn out 
well ; and that, therefore, he was satisfied 
with bis situation; but avoided entering 
into partici^lars, because he was a confi-\ 
den tial person in the family. He thought,, 
that a preceptor and* a physician were, in: 
some respects, bound, by a simitar species of i' 
honour, to speak cautiously of the maladies . 
of their patients, or the faults of their pupils^ 
Admitted into the secrets of families, they, 
should never make, use of the confidence rer 
posed in them, to the disadvantage of any ; 
by whom they are trusted. Russell's strictly 
honourable reserve, upon this occasion, was 
rather provoking to Vivian, who, to all his 
questions, could obtain only the dry aAswer 
of — " Judge f(w: yourself*" — The nature o^ 
ditown life, and the* sort of intercourse' 
which capital cities aflTords, put this very 
little in Vivian*s power. The obligations 
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be wtts under to Lotd GEstonlmry^ for xs- 
ftistance at the election^ made him anxrous 
to slioit his lordship respect and attention t 
^d the sort of intimacy, which that election 
faa^ l^ronght on, was, to a certain degree, 
kept np in town. Lady Maify Vivian was 
constantly eAie at lady Glistonbury's card 
pfeirties; ahd Vivian wa^J frequently at his 
lordship^s dmn^s. Considering the cold- 
ness «od fi^rtnality of lady GlistonburyV 
manners^sbe was particukiriy attentive to lady 
Mary Viviati ; and ottf beto was continnaliy 
an attendant npon the ladies of the Glist^fi- 
bury family to all public places. This was by 
no mt^ns dtBagreeible to him, as they were 
persons rf Mgk eMsiderMim ; and they were 
5nr^ of difawing) iQto thsir circle, the vttf 
best company. Lady Mary Vivian ob* 
served, that it was a great advantage to her 
son to have snch a honae as lord Gliston* 
bury's open tb him, to go to whenever he 
pleased. Besides the advantage to his 
morals, her ladyship was by no means in- 
sensible to the gratification her pride re- 
ceived from her son's living in such high 
company. The report, which had been 
raised in the country, during the election, 
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tkat Mr. Vivian was going to be married to 
lady Sarah Lidlmrst, now began to circa- 
late in town. This was not snrpris^ing, 
since a young man^ in London, of any for- 
tune or notoriety, can hardly dance three 
or four times, successively, with the same 
young lady ; cannot even sit beside her, and 
ecmverse with her, in public, half a dozen 
tim«, without it's being reported, that he is go« 
ing to be married to her. Of this, Vivian, dur* 
kig his uovieiate in town, was not, perhaps, 
sufficiently aware : he was soon surprised at 
l)eing asked, by almost every one he met, 
when ' his marriage widi lady Sarah Lid^ 
hnttk wag to take place. At first, be con- 
tented bimsdf D^th laughing at these ques*- 
tieilB, and dedarikig, that there was no truth tA 
the report : btat his asseverations we^re not be^ 
Heved, they were attributed to motives of 
discretion : he was told, by his companions, 
that he kept hfs own cmmsel very well ; but 
they all knew the thing im9 to be : he wa» 
coligratnlated upon his g^od fortune, in 
making such an excellent match; for though, 
as they said, he would have but iitde 
Aioney with lady Sarah, yet the connexion 
was so gr^at, that he was the luckiest fellow 
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upon Eartb. The degree of importatice/ 
T^hich the report gave him, among the yonng 
men of his acquaintance, and the envy he 
excited, amused and gratified his vanity. 
The sort of conversation he was now in the 
constant habit of hearing, both from young 
and old, in all companies, about the man*iages 
of people in the fashionable world, where for- 
tune, and rank, and connexion were always the 
first things spoken of or considered, began 
insensibly to influence Vivian's mode of 
speaking, if not of judging. Before he 
mixed ill this society, he knew, perfectly well, 
that these were the principles by which 
people of the fvorld are guided; but, whilst 
he had believed this only on hearsay, it had 
n^t appeared to him so entirely true and so 
important, as when he saW and heard it him- 
self. The effect of the opinions of a set of fine 
people, n6w he was actually in their society, 
and whilst all other society was excluded 
from hid^ perception, was very different from 
what he had imagined it might be, when he 
was in the country or at college. To do 
our hero justice, fiowever, he was sensible 
of this aberration in his own mind ; he had 
sense enough to perceive from what causes 
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itarose^ and steadiness safficient to adhere: 
to the judgments he had previously and dch - 
liberately formed. He did not, in materia . 
points^ change his opinion of his mistress; 
bethought her far, far superior to all- her 
saw and beard, amongst the belles, who 
were most admired in the fashionable world ;7 
but,, at the same time, he began to agree^ 
with his mother^s former wish, that Selina^/ 
added to all her other merits, had the ad^. 
vantage of high birth and connexions,. or, at 
least, of belonging to a certain class of highi 
company. He determined, that, as soon as* 
she should be his wife,. he would have her 
introduced to the veryjirst society in.town;;: 
he pleased his imagination with anticipating: 
the cbange that would be made in her ap- 
pearance, by the addition of certain ele«: 
gandes of the mode; he delighted in 
thinking of the ^eit^a/ion she would .pro-^ 
duce,.and the respect that weuhtbe paid to 
her, as Mrs. Vivian,, surrounded, a3 he: 
would take care that she dbould be, with alL 
those external signs of wealth audi fei^ion, 
which command immediate and .universal, 
homage from the great and' little, world. . 
. One day, when Vivian was absorbed ia' 
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tliiese pleading reveries, Rtmeli startled him 
iniStk ihh qnettion -^ ^^ When are you to be 
s4arri^ to lady Sarah Iddhurst?'* 

^ fVom s/ou SQch a qaestioBt" said Yt** 

^ Why not ttoA ttm} It is a ^Qestron 
that every body asks from me, becatese I am 
ypsm intimate friend ; and I should teaUy be 
obliged t6 you, if you would furnish me with 
an answer^ th^ may gk^e me an air of a 
lifttle nvore ocmseqiieisce, than diat whidi 
I have at present^ ^'^^S ^^^^^^ ^ oaiswer^*^ 
I don't know/* 

" You don't know ! — But why do not you 
aaswet;, Never! as I do^^said Vivian, ^^ to all 
the fools, who ask me the same question r* 

^^ Because they say, that isyour answ^, 
and only a come ^•'^ 

' '^^ I can't help it-- Is it ray &ult, if diey 
WHinH: believe the truth?'* 

*^ Why, people are apt to truBt to appear- 
aaices, in these cases ; and, if appearaivoes are 
ckmtrary to your assertions, you dbould * not 
wonder, that you aw not beSeved." 

'^ Weil, ttime wiiL show Asem their mis- 
take!'' aaid Vivian.— '^ But I don't know 
what^^ppearaiices you meaxi^-Wbat appear- 
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asees are tgamst me? — I never, in my UEb, 
tew a woman I was leas disposed to like-^ 
wbom tt wanld be ^nwye impossible for me 
to lote — ^than Udiy Sanik lAdhxarBt ; and> I 
am eare, I nerer gave ker, cm* any of her &- 
TBuij^ tbe lea9t ceosmL to imagine I kad a 
<bo«Hghtofher." 

^^ Very Iflcely; yirt y«w are a)t iordijlis- 
toubfiry's tootinfiiadiy, and yon attend her 
ladyship to aH pi^iik places. It this the 
wey, do yon thk^, to pnta stop to thee re* 
port, that has been raised ?" 

^^ I care not whether it stops or goes 
OD>" «aid Viviffl»,»~*^"How !— JJoo't I know 
it is false J^^TThat's enou^ for me.'^ 

^^ It may emharrasa yon yet/* send Rus- 

seH. 

''GQQdHmveiis!--^Cattyoa,who»knownie 
so wdi> ftiBisdl, fancy me so weak, as to be 
emtbarrsased by mch a ncport? Look! — 1 
wMfcId ratiheir pnt this hand into that fine, 
abd let it be fanrnei ofi^ Aan ofibr it ter lady 
Sarah Lidhurst." 

^^ Very ISo^y— 1 donTt flkrabt yon think 
se^" sfead RnssdU. 

''And I wonid do se,"" said Vivkn. 
: ^^ Boiribly«^Y^ sow might; be . evbai^ 
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Tassed^ nevertheless^ if you found that yon 
had raised expectations which you could 
not fulfil ; and if you found yourself ac- 
cused of haying jilted this lady; if all her 
friends were to say you had used her very 
ill. — I know your nature, Vivian; these 
things would disquiet you very much : and 
is it not better to prevent them ? *' 

^' But neither lady Sarah nor her friends 
Uame me : I see no signs, in the family, of 
any of the thoughts or feelings yovt sup- 
pose.** 

" Ladies — especially young and iashidii- 
able ladies — do not always show their 
thoughts or feelings/' said RusseU. 

^ Lady Sarah Lidhurst has no thoc^hts 
or feelings," said Vivian, ^*no more than an 
automaton. Til answer for her — I am 
sure I. can do her the justice to proclaim^ 
that she has always, from the first moment 
I saw her, till tihis instant, conducted her- 
self, towards me, with, the same petrified 
and petrifying propriety.'* 

'^ I doi not know what petrified propnety 
exactly means," said Russell: ^' but, let it 
mean what it may,, it is nothing to the pre- 
sent purpose ;. for tiie question is; not abotit 
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tiie propriety of lady Sarah Lidhurst's con- 
duct, but of yours. Now, allowing yon to 
call her ladyship a petrifaction, or an auto^ 
maton, or by whatever other name yon please, 
still, I apprehend, tbat she is, in reality, a 
human creatnre, and a woman ; and I con-* 
Geiye it is the duty of a man of honour, or 
hoBesty, not to deceive her.*' 

" I would not deceive her, or any woman 
liying, upon any account," said Vivian. "But 
how is it possible I can. deceive her, wh^» 
I tell yon,, I never said* a word about love or 
gallantry, OS any thing like it, to her in my^ 
my life?" 

" But you know language is conventional> 
especially in gallantry," said Russell. 

" True ; but Fll. swear the language of 
my looks- has been unequivocal, if that i» 
what yon. mean ? ^' 

" Not exactly : there are certain signs> 
by which the world judges in these cases 
•*— if a gentleman is- seen often with the same 
lady in public — — ." v 

^^ Absurd, troublesome, ridiculous signs^ 
which would put a stop to all society, which 
would, prevent a man from conversing with: 
a woman^ either. ia public or private; w^ 
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mmt absoktely predhivie one sex firom ^ 
tBiain^ any real knowledge of the cbanuC'^ 
ten and dispositions dF the other/' 

^^ I admit ail yoa say — I feel the trath 
of it — I wish this wi» changed in society ; 
it is a great inconTemeace, a real evil,"* aaid 
Rasseli ; ^ bet an indi^idnal cannot alter a 
cnstom ; and^ as yon hare not, by your own 
aoconist^ any particaiar interest in hecom- 
ing more intimately acquainted with the 
cbu*acter and disposition of Ibdy Sarah Lid^ 
httrst, yon will do well not to expose ymxr- 
self to any inconvenience, tm her acooant, 
by neglecting common received form& tod 
epintonfi/' 

'^ Well! well I — say no more abont it/* 
said Vivian^ impatiently ; '^ spare me all far- 
mer Ibgk and morality npon this sabject, 
and ril do what yon please — only tell me 
what yon wonld have me do ? "^ 

^ Gradually withdr»Kv yanrsdl!^ tar some 
time, firom. this honse> and the report w^ 
die away of itself^" 

. ^ Withdraw myself I--4hattvoBld be very 
hard npon me P cried Vivaan; ^^ for tihia 
hoMeis ti^e most agreeable home in tMna 
lie tte f «^ becanae jioio livia ift ii^ i^ iIm: fiset 
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place; and then^ though the wom to are ta stiff 

as .pokers> cme is always ^ore of meeting aO 

1^ pieasant and clerer men at Gltstonbary*^ 

good dinnw. Liet kne tdS yon, good itin- 

iieiB, and good cosipany, and good conver* 

sation, and good mntic, make altogether a 

very pleasaat house, wt^ch I should, be 

ooftfoniMledly sorry to be forced to give ap/*" 

^' I don't doubt it^fiaidRnsseU; ''bat we 

nmst often give up more even than this §or 

the sake of acting with oonsistency end 

honour: we nmst sacrifice the less to the 

greater good ; ^md it is on these occasions, 

that people ^ow strei^th or weakness of 

mind/' 

Vivian felt the justice of his friend Ras*' 
selFs obeervations — resolved tp follow his^ 
advice ^ — and to withdraw: himself ^adually 
from the Gltstonbury cirdk: he bad not^ 
however, steadiness enough to persist ii» 
this resolution ; one engagement linked on 
anodier ; and he would soon^ probably, have 
relapsed into his habit of being oootinuatty 
of their parties, if aiccident had not, Sar a 
time, 'Suspended tius intimacy^ by leading 
him into anotiwr^ whiicii Mamed to him ttiSi 
meore attracfcii«» 
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Among the men of talents aiid poli- 
tical consequence^ whom he met at lord 
Clistonbury'*, was Mr.^ Wharton, whose 
coBversation particnhiiiy pleased Vivian,, 
and who now courted his acquaintance with* 
an eagerness, which was peculiarly flatter- 
mg. Vivian knew him only as a man of 
great abilities ; with his real character he 
was not acquainted. Wharton had prepos- 
sessing manners^ and wit sufficient, when- 
ever he pleased, to make the worse appear 
tlie better reason. In private or in^ public^ 
debatiB, he had at his command^ and could 
condescend' taemplby, all sorts of arms, and« 
every possible mode of annoyance, from the- 
most powerful artillery of logic, to the low- - 
est squib of humour. He was as* little nice' 
in the company he kept, as in the style of: 
his conversation; Frequently associating 
with fools> and willing even to be thought, 
one, he made, alternately, his sport and ad- 
vantage of the weakness and follies of man- 
kind. Wharton was philosophically, po- 
litically, and fashionably profligate. After- 
having ruined his private fortune by . un- 
Bounded extravagance, he lived on — nobody, 
knew how — in careless profusion. In public 
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life^ he made a distinguish^ figare; and 
seemed, therefore, to think ^ himself raised 
above th^ necessity of practising any of the 
minor virtues of economy, prudence, or jus- 
tice, which common people find essential 
to their well-being in society. Far from 
attempting to conceal, he gloried in his 
faults ; for, he knew full well, that, as long 
as he had the voice of numbers with him^^ 
he could bully, or laugh, or shame plain 
reason and rigid principle out of counte- 
nance. It was his grand art to represent 
good sense as stupidity, and virtue as hypo- 
crisy. Hypocrisy was, in his opinion, the 
only vice, which merited the brand of in- 
famy ; and from this he took sufficient 
care to prove, or at least to proclaim, him- 
self free. Even whilst he otifended against 
the decencies of life, there seemed to be 
something frank and graceful in his manner 
of throwing aside all disguise. There ap- 
peared an air of superior liberality in his 
avowing himself to be governed by that ab- 
solute selfishness, which other men strive 
to conceal even from their own hearts. Ho 
dexterotisly led his acquaintance to infer« 
that he would prove as much better thai^ 
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kU profefisioiift^ M other people are oftet^ 
Ibttnd to be worse than theirs. Where }uf 
wished to please^ it was scarcely possible to 
eicsape the i^ascitiation of his matiner ; nat 
4id be neglect any mode of courting popci- 
larity : he knew that a good table is nece^^ 
i^ary to attract even men of wit ; and he 
fiorade it a point to have the very best cook, 
and the very best wines. He paid his cook^ 
and hi« cook was the only person he did 
pfiy, in ready money. His wine nierchant 
he paid in words — • an art in which he was 
a professed, and yet a snccessftil adept, aa 
hnndreds <rf living witne^sses ^^re ready to 
attest. But, th6*igh Whal'tt^h ^^W cajofe, 
he conM not uttfich his Mkfw rt*eati*es— * 
he had a party, but no friend. With tfef» 
distribntion of things he was perfectly satis- 
fied ; for he consider^ men only as beings, 
who were to be worked to his purposes ; 
and he declared, that, provided he had power 
over their interests and their humours, he 
cared not what became of their hearts. It 
was his policy to enlist yonng men of ta^ 
lents or fortune iander his banners ; and, 
consequently, Vivian was an olbject worthjr 
tf his attention. Such was the disorder <rf 
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WhArt<Mft*& afly 1^5 tfaat eitber itettdf money 
or political power wa« necessary to hh e^ 
Uteti^e^ Oaf hei^ tbiild, at the same time^ 
sil^pl^^ bis ettra'^agaiice^ and in^irease his 
cohB^i^nt^ Wharton thotight that he 
conld borrow saoney ^ott V]viatt> and that 
he might commAiid his Vot^ in patliametit: 
bcit) to tirife ac6om|)}iiAment of these dcheiMS^ 
there Were ttfo obstacles; Vivian was at- 
tached td an amietble Woman^ and was pos*- 
sess^d of ah estitoabfe friend. Wharton 
had become acquainted with Russell at lord 
Giidtonbury*s > and, in many afgnmeitts, 
T^hich they had held urti public afiai)^, had 
ditfeovetedi thM RnHftell trftt ttcyt a xiiati whio 
ever ptrferrcd the expfedidat to the right,^ 
nor one, who eanid be btillied or laughed dtA 
of his principles. He saw, also, that RnsselPa 
infineilce over Vivian was so great, that it 
supplied him with that strength of mind, i)x 
which Vivian was naturally deficient ; and, 
if eur hero should marry «nch a woman an 
miss Sidney, Wharton foresaw, that he shduld 
have no chance of succeeding in his designs ; 
tbei^forc, his first objects were to detach 
Vivian from his friend Russell, and from 
Selina. One morning, be called upon Yi- 
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vianwith a party of his friends, and foand: 
bim writing. 

^' Poetry!'* cried Wharton, carelessly 
looking at what he had been writing, 
" Poetry, 1 protest! — Aye, I know this poor 
fellow's in love ; and every man who is in 
love is a poet, ^ with a wofnl ditty to his 
mistress's eyebrow.' Pray, what colour may 
miss Sidney's eyebrows be ? — she is really a . 
pretty girl -^ I think I remember seeing her 
at some races — Why does she never com© 
to. town ? — But of course she is not to 
blame for that, but her fortune, I suppose — 
Mvrying a giri without a fortune is a serious 
thing in these expensive days ; but yon have 
fortune enough for both yourself and your 
wife, so you may do as you please. Well, L 
thank God I have no fortune ! — If I had been 
a young man of fortune, I should* have been 
the most unhappy rascal upon Earth, for I 
should never have married — I should have 
always suspected, that every woman liked 
me for my wealth — I should have had no- 
pleasure in the smiles of an angel — angels,, 
or their mothers, are so venal now adays,. 
and so fond of the pomps and vanities q€ 
this wicked world!: — ^" 
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" I hope,** said Vivian, laughing, *^ you 
•don't include the whole sex in your satire ? ^ 
** No — there are exceptions — and every 
man has his angel of an exception, as every 
woman has her star : — it is well for weak 
•women when these stars of theirs don't 
lead them astray ; and well for weak men, 
when these angel exceptions^ before mar- 
riage, don't turn out very women or devils 
afterwards. But why do I say all this? 
— because I am a suspicious scoundrel — I 
know, and can't help it. ' If bther fellows 
of my standing, in this wicked world, would 
but speak the truth, however, they would 
show as much suspicion, and more than I 
do. Bad as I am, and such as I am, you 
«ee, and have the whole of me — nobody 
can say Wharton's a hypocrite, that's some 
icomfort. — But, seriously, Vivian, I don't 
mean to laugh at love and angels — I caii 
just remember the time when I felt all your 
«ort of romance — but that is in the preter- 
pluperjfect tense with me — completely past 
T— ambition is no bad cure for love — (sing-^ 
i^gi) ' Ambition,' I said, ' will soon cure 
me of love,' — and so it did — my head is, 
at this present moment^ so full of this new 
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bUl^ that vr« are brii^ng; into papliament, 
that Cupid oiight empty hi£ quaver upon me 
in vaiA* — Look! hate is aa impenetrable 
jshieldl" added he^ wrapping round ham a 
thick printed copy of an act of p^rliain^ut. 
*' Cort^j Vivian, you mast covp^ dJong with 
us to the }iouse^ 

^ And, mixM wiUi men, a man y^u must appear/^ 

Vivian fidt much a^^iamed of liaving faeei^ 
detected in writing ^ sonnet, especially as it 
afforded Wharton such a fine subjeot for 
raillery : h^ accompanied the party to the 
house of com,mons, where Wharton made 
a l^illiaOft speech. It gained universal ap^ 
^Urtise. Vivian sympathised in the gexie* 
ral enthusiasm of admiration for Wharton's 
talents^ accepted an invitation to sup with 
hj,m, and was c))^rmed by l^is convivial 
powers. From this day, he grew every hour 
more intimate with Whartou. 

^^ I can 6njoy," thought Vivian, 'Hhe 
pleasure of his soeiiety without beLgg influ* 
enced by his libertine example/' 

Lady Mary Vivian saw t^ rise ajid pro* 
gvess of this intimaqy, and was Dot insen^i* 
hie to it's d^n^er ; yet shf^ was gratified hf 
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Whart^^ political caasequeace; and she 
«^ti$fiie4 ber iu^sdLeace by paying — '^He 
will bring my sou ipo^ward ii)t public Ufe^^ 
^ad^ a^ to t^ rf st^ Cbdries \k9» too gop4 l^ri^ 
cipks ever tj> ffiJJie^ his ex^up^ljb io. ppwf^ta 
life." 

W^s^rton ha4 t0<k much address faoi ^Urm 

Viyi^n's moral pr:^udices.pn a fir»t atcq^^t* 

amse. He iQoi^t^ate4 hiiuH^lf w^ ?i4icBl« 

ifig oialy tb^ c^^ge^tioa of a&y pf the w- 

tues, still afi'ecting to bejlii^^ in vj^qe^ mA 

to loy^ it, wj^e^ it coiili) be fq^js^ ge- 

nH^» ]^y th,e sit^cci^9 of his first petty a4r 

tjMjks^ ]^e kapiied the power^^ tUat ridicule 

ha4 oyer Qur berq's xm^ ; asbd be did imH 

faiji;. to mahe u^e of it €/»Qtmaplly^ After 

ba^i^^ as be perceived, wiqoei^dbd in m^kr 

lag V^vi^n ashiafl^ of his soaoioet to Sdina^ 

and of aj^a^wg m a r^mmfiic lover, he 

doohi^d not, but, in time, be should maki^ 

true love itself ridicu}oua; q,ud Wharton 

thought k was now the mouient to hazard 

another strpke, aud to CQia»eagtce bi& attack 

against friendship. 

" Vivian, my good fellow I why do you 
1^ yoursc^ be rokd by that modem stoic. 
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in the form of lord Lidhurst^s tutor? I 
never saw one of these cold moralists^ who 
were real, warm-hearted, good friends. I 
have a notion I see more of Russell's play in 
the house, where he has got, than he thinks 
I do ; ahd I can form a shrewd guess why 
he was so zealous in warning you of the re- 
port about lady Sarah Lidhurst — he had 
his own snug reasons for wanting you away 
— ^Oh, trust me for scenting out self interest, 
tiirough all the doublings and windings of 
your cunning moralist !** 
- Reddening with indignation at this at- 
tack upon his friend, Vivian warmly replied, 
*' That Mr. Wharton ought to restra;in his 
wit, where the feelings of friendship, and 
the character of a man of honour, were con- 
cerned ; that he did not, in the least, com- 
prehend his insinuations with regard to Rus- 
sell ; but that, for his own part, he bad such 
firm reliance upon his friend's attachment 
and integrity, tliat he was, at any time, 
ready to pledge his own honour for Rus- 
sell's, and to answer for it with his life." 

'^ Spare your heroics, my dear Vivian ! " 
cried Wharton, laughing ; " for we are Hot 
in the days of Pylades and Orestes ; — yet. 
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upon tny soul, instead of being 2is angry 
with you> as you are with me, at this instant, 
i like ydu a thousand times the better for 
your enthusiastic credulity. For my part, 
I have, ever since I lived in the vrorld, and 
put away childish things, regretted that 
charmingihstinct of credulity, which expe- 
'Tience so fatally counteracts, — I envy you, 
xny dear boy ! — As to the rest, you know 
Russeirs merits better than I do — I'll take 
him henceforward tipon trust from you/' 

Thus Wharton, finding that he was upon 
dangerous ground, made a timely retreat : the 
playfiil manner and open countenance with 
v^hich he now spoke, and the quick transi- 
tion that he made to other subjects of con- 
versation, prevented Vivian from suspect- 
ing, that any settled design had been formed 
to detach bim from Russell. From this 
time forward, Wharton forbore raillery on 
love and friendship ; and, far from seeming 
desirous of interfefring in Vivian's private 
concerns, appeared quite absorbed in poli- 
tics. Avowing, as lie did, that he was 
guided solely by his interest in public Jife, 
he laughed at Vivian for professing more 
generous principles, 

VOL. V, F 
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" I know," cried Wharton, " hoim to 
make ose of a fine word, and to round a fine 
sentence, as well ajs the best pf you ; but . 
what a simpleton must he be, who is cheated 
hj his own sophistry! — -An artist, an^ntho- 
elastic artisty who is ^generally half a mad* 
man, might fall in love with the statue. of 
his own making ; b«t y<Hi pever heard of a 
vCoiner, did you, who was cheated by Jiis 
own bad shining r Patriotism and li^^ 
are counterfeit coin ; I C£^n^t be taken in by 
.them at my time of day." 

Vivian could not forbear to 3mile at .the 
drollery a^d wit with which this prod^ate 
.def(^nded his want pf integrity, yet he some- 
tildes ^riously and tv^i^mly asserted^his awn 
.principles . Upon these occasions, Wharton 
either overpowered him by a fine JSow of 
words, or else listened ¥fith the most « flat- 
.taring ^ir of a^dmiratipn, and silenced him 
^by cQiiiplinients to his eloquence. Vivian 
-^t^ofight, that he was quite secure of bis 
.own ifirflwaess ; but the contagion of bad 
. ej^^Qple sQfnetimes affects the mind imper- 

(^^gtibly? as certain noxious atmospheres 
.st^l upon the senses, and excite the most 

agreeable sensations, while they secretly de- 
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'Btsosf 'tbe principles of healdi and life. A 
day wa» fixed, when a question of import- 
.anoe was to come oo in the house of com- 
mons. Wburton was extremely anxious to 
l)»ye yivian'3 vote. Vivian, according to 
rtlie parliamentary jrfirase, had 9wt made up 
his wind on the snl^ct. A heap of pamph- 
lets on the question lay ujicut upon hi3 
tatde. £very morning he resolved to read 
them, that he might form his judgment, 
f^nd Tote according. to his unbiassed opinion. 
But every morning he was interrupted by 
Bome of the fashioaable idlers, whom his 
facility of temper rfaad indulged in the habit 
<iS kaudfting him daily. ^^ Oh, Vivian! wc 
aiie going to sudi and sudi.a place, and you 
must come with usF' was a mode of per- 
suasion whidi he could not resist. 

^' Ml don't do as they do," thought he, 
^^ I shaU he quite unfashioDable* Rass^l 
may .say what lie please ; but it is necessary 
.to yield to one's companions in trifles. 

' "Whoever would be pleas'd and ptease, 
Must do whatl others do with ease/ '' 

This couplet, which had been repeated tp 
Jbi|iix by WhartQiji, recurred to him continu- 

F 2 
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ally ; and thus Wharton, hy slight memi^ 
in which he seemed to have no interest or 
•design, prepared Vivian for his purposes, by 
^vorking gradually on the easiness of his 
disposition : he always argued, that it could 
not possibly signify what he did with an 
hour or two of his day, till at last Vivian 
found, that he had no hours of his own, 
that his w'hole time was at the disposal of 
others ; and now, that he really wanted 
leisure to consider an important question, 
when his credit, as a member of the senate, 
4ind as a man just entering political life, 
depended on this decision, he literally could 
tiot command time to read over the neces- 
sary documents. The mornings were frit- 
iered or lounged away in the most unprofit- 
able and uninteresting manner; ^ou\t foolish 
.engagement, some triflmg party of pleas0re> 
every day snatched him from himself; his 
<;ompanions kept possession of him, and 
there was no possibility of shutting himself 
up in his own apartment to meditate: so 
the appointed day arrived Jbefore Vivian's 
opinion was formed ; and, from mere want 
of time to decide for himself, he voted as 
Wharton desired. Another and another 
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pciiticdl (][nestioii came on ; the same canses- 
operated^ and the same consequences en- 
sued* 'Wharton managed- with great ad- 
dresSy so as to prevent him from feeling that 
be* gave up his free will ; and Vivian did not 
perceive, that every day added» a fresh link 
to that most minute, but strongest of aJl 
chains, the chain of habit *. Before Vivian 
was aware of it,, whilst he thought that he 
was perfectly independent of all parties, 
public opinion had enrolled him amongst 
WhartonV partisans. Oftkis Russell was 
the first to give hiia.Avarning.. Russell he^arcl 
of it amongst the political leaders, who met 
at lord Glistonbury*s dinners ; and, knowing 
the danger there is of a young man's com-^ 
mitting himself on certain points, he, with 
the eagerness of a true friend, wrote irnme-r 
diately to put Vivian upon his guard — 
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My dear Vivian X 
I am just going into the country with 
lord Lidhurst, and, perhaps, may not re- 
" turn for some time. I cannot leave you 
^ without putting you on your guard, once 
" more,, stains t Mr. Wharton. ' 1 under-? 

♦ Dr. Johnson. . 
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•* sVAnd, that you are thonght to Be otte? of 
" hi$ party, artd that he countenaihfces thtft- 
•* report. Take care, that you are tfotbottlftd 
^ hand and foot, beliorfe tou know where 
^ yon are. 

" Your sincere friend, 

" H. Russell." 

With tile' liatixrd^ frankness of his dispo^ 
jitibn> Vivian immediately spdte to Whar- 
i6n upon thie subject. 

** What! pcfbpl^ say that you gtfe ond 
nf my party, do they ?'' said Wharton : ^* I 
A^ver heard thid before, but I am heartily 
glad to hear it. You are .m for ft now, Yt- 
tfen-: yott are ofie of us ; and, with ns, yo* 
tfmsi stand or fall." 

" Excuse me, there ! ** cried Vivian ; ^^ I 
am not of any party ; and am determined to 
keep myself perfectly independent." 

" Do you remember the honest quaker's 
answer to the man of no party J" said 
Wharton, 

« No." 

^^ I think it was about the year 40, when 
party disputes about whig and tory ^au 
high ; but no matter what year, it will do for 
any time. — A gentleman <^' tmdeviating in- 
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H^grity, ail iiidfependent man^ just strch a 
mail as Mr. ViviaB, offered liim^elf candidate 
for a town in the east, west, north, or south 
0f £ng£and> no matte* where — it will do 
for any place ; amd the first JVerson^ whose 
Yotie he soficited, Avas a cpiaker, who asked 
hlfti, whether Be was^ a whig or tory, ■ ■ 
' Neither. — I am au independent, moderate 
man ; and, when the members of adminl^- 
trd^tl are right, I will vote with them — 
Wh&i Wrdikg> against them.' — * And be these 
ieally thy prineiples?* qnoth the qnak^r; 
* then a vote of mine thou shali never have. 
ThQE see9t sfiy door, it leadeth into the 
smm, tt^ ri^t hsmd »ide of which iff A^ the 
tlory, the left foi< thef whigs ; eu&d, for a eoli 
blooded, mender ate itmn, like thee, there it 
^e h^fiely and into^ it them i^ilt be jdstled, 
fer thott b^est not. decided enough for* any 
other situation.* " 

'* B«t why should the moderate man be 
condemned to the kennel?" said Vivian. 
*^W»* there no middle to your Quaker's 
road? — A stout man cannot be EASitt^ 
jostled iMo the kennel—-—.** 

^ Pshaw! pshaw!'' said Wharton, "jest- 
iaig out of the cpiesUon, » man is nothing 
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ia public life, or worse than nothing, & 
trimrneVy unless he joins a party, and un- 
less he abides by it, too." 

^* As long as the party is in the right,, l 
presume you mean," said Vivian- 

^*^ Right or wrong ! " cried Wharton, ^' ^f 
man must abide by his party. No power,, 
and no popularity, trust me, without it J — 
Bettqr stride on the greasy heads -of the 
mob^ than be trampled under their dirtier 
feet. An armed neutrality may be a good- 
tiiing; but an unarmed neutrality is tijt, 
only foi* fools. Besides^ in UusselFs grand* 
style, I can bring down the ancients upon* 
you, and tell you, that, when the commons- 
wealth is in danger, he cannot be a gopA 
ipan, who sides with neither party — ^— /' 

'^ If it be so necessary to join* a party,, 
Kud ifji after once joining it, I must abide 
by it, right or wrong, for life," said Vivian,, 
*' it behoves me to consider well before I 
commit myself. And, before I go into the, 
i:anks, I. must see good reason to confide. 
Hot oi^ly in the abilities, but in, the inte- 
grity and public virtue of my leader," 

^^ Public virtue!— sounds fresh from col- 
kg®;?" said Wh^rtoui "I would as soon^ 
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and sooner, hear a schoolboy read his theme,; 
as hear a man- begin to prose about publiQ 
virtue — especially a member of parliament. 
Keep that phrase, my dear Vivian, till some 
of the treasury bench come to court you i 
then look superb, like a French tragic 
actor, svrelling out your chest, and, throwing 
the head over the left shoulder, thus, ex- 
claim — Public virtue forbid ! — Practise I 
practise! — For if you do it well, it may be 
worth a loud huzza^ to. you yet; or,, better 
still, a snug place or pension, — But stay till 
you're asked, stay till you're asked — that's- 
the etiquette — never,, till thenj let me hear 
public virtue come out of your Hps — else 
you'll raise suspicion of your virtue, and 
lower your price. — What would you think 
of a pretty actress, who began to talk to 
you of her reputation before you put it in 
any danger r Oh,,. Vivian!, my honest fel-» 
low! unless you would make me think you 
no better than thousands,, that have gone 
before you, never let me hear from youif 
lips again, till the proper ti^ne,. the bygocii-r 
tical state phras^ public virtue.'^ 

" I had always, till now, understood, that 
it was possible to be a patriot witl^out beingt. 
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a hypocrite/' repHed ViviM : " I altirays «ft-^ 
derstood, that Mi*. Wharfott wm a psltriot.'' 

" A very fan- sarctistti on me,*^ saf d Whdf- 
fott, latrghmg.— '^ Hut f(m hhxjfW Tiir al Sat* 
dog, never sdt niySelf up fc(f i fratteftt matf . 

■ • ■ Come?— ^ Let''* home fo (finnW^ atfd Jl 
<rttce with p6KtiC5 ant} iii6raltt^.-^l flttd^ 
Vivian, youVe a sthfdy felloi&v^, 2tkd tatlst 
have yoirr owh irsty ; Ho bendirt^, no Ifetu!- 
feg yoti, I 8ee— Well ! it i^ ^ good thing id 
liavc sa much strength of inhid-^I 6rrt^ 
you .'* 

R ititrst he feicofdtfd, to the credit of 
Dttr hero, that, ia defiance of Whartoii** 
ifailleiy, he talked, ahd— OH! still moiU 
Underfill t — thought of pubBc Vh+ue, dtir- 
ibg nearly half of his first session in parlia- 
ment. But, afes ! whilst hfs political ptih- 
Uples^ tfiu^ i^ittislood the force of ridicule, 
tempintioh ^bon presented itself to Vivian 
ffck a iKw sfcttipe, and in a fbriii so sedticing, 
iiir to ffrskW hisr attention totally a\t^ay frotik 
4>oliti€§, and te Jrtil hfe private, if not his 
frnfaMi: haWaof Va \lik mMt imminent peril. 
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CHAFTER IV. 



On£ morning, a^ Vivian was walking 
wi<& Mr. Wbartoi» t^ Bond Street, they* 
were met by a party of fashionable loungers, 
one of wimm ask^^ whether Mrs* Wharton 
wa& nut epme te town yeL 

•^ Mrs. Whartea!"— said Vivia», with 
a.it air G^ surprise. 

^^ Yesr^ she came to tawa this moming/* 
said Wharton carelessly, then laughing, a^ 
hue tiumed ta look at Vivian, — " Vivian, 
my good fellow! what smites you with such 
surj^ise ?-*-Did not you know I was mar- 
riedP' 

*^ I suppose I unast have heard it ; but I 
really forgot it," said Vivian. 

" There yam had the advantage of*me/* 
said Wharton^ still langhii^. *^ But if you 
ncfver heard of Mrs. WhartoA before, keep 
yonr own secret; for I can tell you she. 
woald never forgive you, though I might. — 
Put a good &£© on the matter^ at any rate j; 
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and swear you've heard so much of her^ 
that you were dying to see, her. Some of 
these gentlemen, who have nothing else- 
to do, will introduce you whenever yon? 
please." 

*^ And cannot I,'* said Vivian, " have the 
honour of your introduction ?" 

"Mine ! the worst you could. possihly have. 
— The honour, as you are pleased to call* 
it, would be no favour, I assure you -^ The » 
honour! honour of . a husband's introduc- 
tk)n! — What a novice you are, or w;ould 
make me believe you to be !r— But, seriously,>^ 
I am engaged' to day, at Glistonbury's — ' so^ 
good moroing to you." 

Accustomed to hear Wharton talk, in thei 
freest manner, of women and marriage ixk 
general, and scarcely having heard him^ 
mention his own wife; Vivian had, as he. 
said, absolutely forgotten, that Wharton 
was a married man. When he was intro-. 
ducea to Mrs. Wharton, he was still more 
surprised at her husband's indifference ; for: 
he beheld a lady in all the* radiance of. 
beauty, and all the elegance qf fashion : he 
was so. much dazzled by her charms, that 
he had net immediately power or incli-^ 
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nation to examine what her understandings, 
or disposition might be; and he could only: 
repeat to himself — "How 18 it possible^ that: 
Wharton canrbe indiflFerent to such a heau— 
tiful creature!*' 

Incapable of feeling any of what he^ 
called the romance of love, the passion, of' 
course, had always been, with Mr. Wharton, ' 
of a very transient nature. Tired of his 
wife's person,, he showed his indifference* 
without scruple or ceremony. Notorious 
and glorying in his gallantries, he wasofteni 
heard to declare, that no price was too high 
to be paid for beauty^ except a man's li-' 
berty; but. that was a* sacrifice, which he: 
would; never make to any woman, especially 
to a wifci. Marriage vows and custom* 
houseoaths he classed in the same order ofT 
technical forms — no ways hi nding on the con- 
science of any but fools and dupes. . Whilst 
the husband went oninthis manner, the wife- 
satisfied hersielfby.iudulgence in her strongest- 
passions — the passion ft>Z' dress andrpublic* 
admiration* Childishly eager to set the 
fashion in trifles*, she. spent unconscionable' 
sums on her pretty person; and devoted all- 
ker days>. or rather all her nights^ to p\iblic^ 
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aoMMments^ Sa iiMatiaUe aod rettbaai » 
tbe ptssiofi fbr admvattan^ tbut sbe waar 
nsfer happy for balf aa boor togedi^y at 
aay place of public amasement^ nnksa die 
fixed the gaze (^immbers. The first winter 
after her marriage she etijoyed the preroga- 
tives of a faftbiDoat^ beanty;^ hot the rdupt 
c£ fashion is more transient even^ tbaik the 
Ubom of beauty. Mrs. Wharton*s besuity 
soon grew familiar^ and faded in the pnbHe 
eye;: some newer face was this sea^a the? 
mode. Mr$^ Wharton appeared twice at 
the opera in the most ekgant a»l become 
ing dresses ; but no one followed her lead«^ 
Mortified and utterly defected^ she felt^ 
wkh the keeaegt anguish^ the first symp-^ 
tcoBs of the decline of pul^lic admiration*. 

* 

It was just at this period^ when she was mi^ 
send>ly in want of the consolationsof ftattery^ 
that Vivi^m's acquaintance with her com- 
menced. Gratified by the sort of delighted 
snrprise, which she saw in his Gonntenance 
the first -momevkt be beh^ her^ seeing that 
hewasanagreeableman^andknowingths^ he 
was a i»an< o£ fettctne and family^ she took 
pains to please him by all ttie ccaataoiBk art» 
of oo^g^netry. \ But hi» vanity was , prodT 
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agnbst ttMwt mm tmd^HMtf of t^e kdy% 
ikBikeititdMNitff aifii tiM MvtEdity of l^er eba- 
ract«r WetHy fbif M«ie v^efiks, raffident aiiti- 
dotM against idl the |0()^«r df her "ptrioMi 
dlUB^^ $ to miii!6 M^ tbat^ dt tbisi p^md, he 
'<Kil#n €Oii]^piittid^ oi^ i^tb^f €^MitfBstedy Mrs. 
Wiiaf toil ftild Sdmli^ mid bt^dftd hi^ hapj^y 
&te. Hb Wfl^ to hi» f^dend Rassell $oonr 
aftor he w«s iiitrodli<^«d to this eelebrdted 
tefiut^, and dte\r a strong imd just parallel 
hetik&&n thi) chdtrdiietetis ^f tbtwt twi^ ladits r 
he f^flcltid^ trith sayiiig-^ 

'^ Notwithstanding your t^U fottnd^d 
dread of tb« vdiatility of my thtrMter, yon 
will not^ I bop^^ my d«dr Rm^l)^ do me 
thd injtistice to a]ppreh^fid, tbac I all^ in auy 
danger ftbm the ^batms of Mts^ Wiftartoo*** 
Vivian trt^ote with perfect «»i»ceirity; he 
beliBv^d it to be impossible that ^ eould 
ever become attached to s^oeh a Wdna-an as 
Mrs. Wharton, even if she bad »0t been 
married^ a»d the wife of bis ^end. 80^ ia 
M tbfe seeurity of consdoms 0d!fttempt> he 
went every day to vmk upou her, dr, ratbei*, 
to meet agreeable coMp^iny at tiei^ h^Dse: — 
a honsei, itt whieh all tbat wsfs fanhionable 
ud di^]fQtedfl»fteiiili)l^^^^ ^Asem^mtfyesetA 
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talents, and rank, met and mingkd; ancB 
•where politka^ ^or other arrangements pre-* 
vented the host and hostess from scrupu-' 
Ibnsly excluding some, .whose characters* 
were not free from sn&picion* Lady Marjr 
Vivian never \yent to Mrs*. Wharton's ; but. 
she acknowledged, that she knew many 
ladies of unblemished reputations, whoe^ 
thought it no, impropriety to visit there;; 
and Mrs, Wharton'9 own character she* 
knew wasv hitherto unimpeached. '* Sher 
is, indeed, a woman of a cold, selfish temper,T 
said lady Mary, ^^ not likely, to be led into 
danger, by the tender passion, or by any 06 
the delusions of the imagination.'* 

Vivian^ agre0d with his mother in thi» 
opinion, and- went on paying his^ devoirs ta 
her every day.. It was^ the fashion of the 
times, and peculiarly the mode of this house;, 
for the gentlemen to pay exclusive attention^ 
to matrons. Few of the young men seemed' 
to think it worth, while tO' speak to an un- 
married woman, in any company; and the 
few who might be inclined to it, were, asr 
they declared, deterred by the danger; for 
either the young ladies themselves, or their 
mothers^ immedip.tely formed expectations^ 
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«nd schemes of drawing them into mBtrl* 
mony — the grand object of the ladies' wishes, 
and of the gentlemen's fears. The mea 
said they could not speak to an unmarried 
^omaHj or even dance with her more than 
twice, Mrithont it's- being reported,, that they 
were going to be married; and then the 
friends and relatives of the young ladies 
pretended to think them injured and ill-« 
treated, if these reports were n,ot realised*. 
Onr berahad some slight experience of tho 
truth of these complaints in his own case 
with the lady Sarah Lidhurst : he willingly^ 
took the rest upon trust -^believed all the- 
exaggerations of his companions^ and be* 
gan to think it prudent and necessary ta 
follow their example, and confine his atten-* 
ttons to married women*. Many irresisti^ 
ble reasons concurred to make Mrs. Whar- 
ton, the most convenient and proper person^ 
to whom he could pay this sort of homage; 
besides, she seemed to fall to his share by 
lot and necessity; for, at Wharton's house, 
every other lady and every other gentle- 
man being engaged in gallantry, play, or 
politics, Mrs. Wharton must have beenf 
utrterly neglected, if Vivian l^ad nqt paidj 
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her s^me attention. Common^ politenedv 
absolutely reqiiired it; the attekitionf. be*' 
eame a matter of course^ aad^ wa» habifnially 
exj^cted. Sfin^ he had not the slightest 
fifesfgn of going beyond the line of modei'nr 
politeness; but, in eertfiin cifcomstances, 
people go wrong ir great way beford they 
are aware, tlkaC they have gone a^i^ngle step* 
h, wa« presently repeafed to Mr. Vivia», by 
tome ' of Mrs. Wharten'9 cosfidcintes, m 
whispefs, and under the solemn promise t^ 
necresy, that he certainly was at prodigioti^ 
&voarite of hers; he langhed, and affected 
to disbelieve the insinuation : it made ilf9^ 
itdpressfdn, howev^; atid Se 'W2L^^em^ 
llattet^ by the idear of being a pi^cffgicifiA 
fovdnrite vHSh mth a b^atif ifnl yenin^ c*ea^ 
tuii'e. In some motncfnts^ he sa^ h^ with 
eyes of compassi on, pitying her fo* ^le ne** 
gleet with which she was treated by he^ 
htisband: he bega:ii to attribnte mneb 6f 
her apparent frivolity, and matiy of hep 
jfettlts, more to the w^nt of si. ginde Md al 

friend; than to defideney (>f nndwstandingr 
OF defects 6# char^eter. Mrs. WhartoVi 
had just stfffidetit seMse to be dttikning'-^tithi 
[est hnt ^y^»ihdi^peatioti: ahe fet- 



^^« woAing tt]^n Viviatfs Tattlty, a»d 

operatioAs^, WJtfcois* iRdh^ violeiitly/ hite- 
nested m flifdr sw?ce9*; fef sfaeksd^ at first, 
cnftly a geiteral ifhh fb ^iMf lib ^mtn\i&n, 
h^cMtse he li^as a'^afeiionabl^ yovax^mmi^ 

One iftorning, #Bea- He ciilfed^p«ttWMr- 

ton, to aeeompatty him to the house of cotth 

xnons, he found Mrs. Whartoa in tears ; her 

husband walking np and down the Mom^ in 

evident ill hrnnour. He stopped dpeaid&g 

when Vivian entered ; and Mrsr. Wharton; 

endeavonred, or seenled to endeavour, te 

conceal her emotion. She began t6 plarjp 

on her harp; andl¥harton^ addre^iAghiin- 

self to Vivian, talked df the politic* 6f «Bcr 

day. There wa« jstme ihcdb^etie^ in the 

conversatidii ; for Viviatfiy attention #a9 

distracted by the air that Mrs. Wharton Wa# 

playing, of which he ii¥t& passionately fond. 

^^ There's no possibility of doing any 

thing, while there is shch a cftrsed noise in 

the room ! *' cried Wharton.-^" Here I hare 

the heads of this bill to draw tip -*- 1 cannot 

cndnre to have mnsjfc wheretel- 1 go 
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He sBHtehed tip his papers^ atid retired 
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to an adjoiniBg. apartment, begging tBa^. 
Vivian would wait one quarter of an hour 
i^ him* — Mrs«. Wharton's tears flowedL- 
afresh^ and she looked beautiful in tears. 

^ Yqu see — you sec, Mr. Vivian — and 1 
am ashamed you should see — how I am. 
tres^ted.. — I am, indeed, the most unfortu- 
nate creature upon the face of the Earth, 
and nobody in this world has the least com-^ 
passion for nie T* 

Vivian's countenance contradicted this 
last assertion most positively. — Mrs. Whar- 
ton understood this; and her attitude of 
despondency was the most graceful ima- 
ginable. 

. " My dear Mrs. Wharton** — (it was the 
first time our hero, had ever called her, *^ his 
dear Mrs. Wharton," but it was only a Pla-* 
tonic dear) — ^^^ You take trifles much too se- 
riously — Wharton was hurried by business^ 
— A moment's impatience must be for-^ 
given,!' 

^^ A moment t" replied Mrs. Wharton j 
casting up to Heaven her beautiful eyes — 
^^Oh ! Mr. Vivian,.how little do you know of 
bim ! — ' 1 am tl^e most miserable creature 
that ever existed i but there is not a mao; 
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^pon Earth to whom I woum say so except 
yourself.'* 

Vivian could not help feeling some grati- 
tude for this distinction ; and, as he leaned 
over her harp, with an air of unusual inte- 
rest, he said he hoped, that he should ever 
prove himself worthy q{ her esteem, and 
confidence. 

At this instant, Wharton interrupted the 
•conversation, by passing hastily through the 
room. — " Come, Vivian," said he; ^^ we 
shall be very late at the house," 

'^ We shall see you again, of course, at 
dinner," said Mrs, Wha\i:on to Vivian, in a 
low voice. Our hero replied, by an assenting 
bow. — Five minutes afterwards^ he re- 
pented that he had accepted the invitation ; 
because he foresaw that she would resume a 
conversation, wliich was at once interesting 
and embarrassing. He felt that it was nc* 
right to become the depository of this lady's 
complaints against her husband ; yet he had 
been moved by her tears, and the idea, that 
he was the only man in the world to whom 
she would open her heart, upon such a deli- 
cate- subject, interested him irresistibly in 
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ber f^irwr. He r^tprii^d in tl^ ereiwpi^ 
and was flattered by observing, that, ^iiio^gst 
the crowd of company by which she was 
«uvFonii4e49 he was instantly distinguished. 
^e WHS perfectly permaded of the innoceixce 
af her iatefitioxis ; jand^ as he was aM;aciied 
Jto au0dier wQioAan,. be fAXM»ed iiifit he con^d 
become the friend of the beautiful Mjt^ 

M^hart^Ma witbooit danger. The first time 
he had an opportunity of speaki^ to h^ ivi 
private be .ei^pressed this idea in the iQan- 
ner that he thonght the'jgaost delicately flat- 
tering to hc^r se^f-^^omplaGency^ Mrs.Whar- 
ton ^ewed ta be perfectly satisfied with this 
c^nd^ct, wd dechii^d^ that^ uple^s she had 
heen .<^rtain^ that he was xkot a man of gal- 
lantry, ^he should never have placed any 
coQ^dence in his fjrieiadship. 

" J consider yau," said she, ^^ quite as a 
marr^ m^n ; — by the bye, when are y^aa 
to be married, and what soitof a person k 
iniss Sidney ? — 1 wn told she is exieesaively 
haiidsome, and ajoo^bje, aud sensible. — 
What a.ha}^y creature she is I — just going 

to be united to the man she loves ! '^ 

Here the lady gf^ve a profonad sigh, and 
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Vivian iiad an ^qpportiimty of observjoig, 
that ^lie liad t\ie longest dark eyelashes^ 
that he had ever seen. 

'^ 1 wm married,'' continued she, ^^before 
I knew ^what I was ^opt. Yon juipw Mr. 
Wharton ea^i ^ so €fa^<«(ving, whe^i he 
j4®as9S T — and -Aai^ he was so mfich in l^we 
•with me,^,4iiid swore he would shoQt lu^pseftTy 
if I WQ^d:)Bot haye hi|P — aad all tl%at sort 

1 protest I <waa t^rificid ; and 




I vwas quite a child^ >yon Iqiow. I hftd been 

out hat sixtweehs, and I thought I was i^ 

love «with hifn« Tb^t .was because I did 

not kiH^ whfi^t l(«re was — then ; rr- beside^^ 

^ ^hurri^d and teamed me to such a de^ee! 

r— After allj fm conviiuced I married \dj^ 

more put.of conipassi^n thanany .tbi«ig else^ 

aad ^w yon see^hci^w.he tre^sume l-. — most 

harli^£U?aualy and tyranrnqfiUy ! — |3ut I would 

not giiKe the least :hint oi this to any ma^ 

giving but yqi^^^self. I Goi}j[iire ypu to jke^p 

nay secret — ftnd — pity me ! — that is all I 

a3}c--:pity me ^qmeti&^es, when your thoughts 

are not absorbed. in aihappier m^nuer/' 

Vivian's. generosity^ was piqued : l\e con}d 
not be .so selfish, as to be engrossed exclu- 
sively by his owu fdicity. He thought, that 
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delicacy should induce him to forbeaf expa* 
tiating upon Selina*s virtues and acconr- 
plishments, or upon his passion. He car^ 
Tied this delicay so far, that, sometimes for 
a fortnight, or three weeks, he never men^ 
tioned her name. He could not but ob- 
serve, that Mrs- Wharton did not like hii» 
•the less for this species of sacrifice. In her 
society, he often met with people, who 
-spoke of miss Sidney as a prude ; or, more 
mortifying still, as a person whom nobody 
knew. As his attachment and approach*- 
ing marriage were to be kept secret, he 
could not betray himself by entering a$ 
warmly into her defence as he might have 
wished : but his varying colour showed 
Mrs. Wharton, on these occasions, what he 
felt ; and she had always sufficient eunning 
to repress dislike to her rival, and to raise 
herself in t)ur hero's opinion by a generous 
silence. It may be observed, that Mrs. 
Wharton managed her attack upon Vivian 
Tvith mor^ art, than could be expected from 
so silly a woman; Ijjlt we must consider^ 
that all hei: faculties were concentrated on 
one object ; so that she seemed to have an 
instinct for coqiietry. The most sijly ani- 
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mals in the dreation, from the insect tribe 
upwards^ show, oh some occasions, where 
their interests are immediately concerned, a 
degree ^f sagacity and ingenuity, which, 
compared with tlieir usual imbecility, ap- 
Jrcars absolmtdy wonderftiL The opinion, 
which Vivian had early formed of the weak- 
ness l>f this lady's understanding, prevented 
him from being 6ri his guard against her 
artifices : he could hot conceive it possible, 
that he sliould be duped by a person so oh* 
Vioti^y bis iuferior. With a woman of ta- 
khts and ^knowledge, he might have been 
^cispidohs ; but there was nothing in Mrs. 
WhA^on to alarm his pride, or to awaken 
his fear^ : ke fancied, that he could extricate 
himself in a moment^ and with the slightest 
effort, ffoxn atny snares which she could con- 
trive; and, under tibis persuasion, he ne- 
glected to ma^e even that slight effi>Ft, and 
thus continued, from hour to hour, in vo- 
luntary captivity. 

Insensibly, Vivian became more interestedf 
for Mrs. Wharton ; and, at the same time, 
submitted with increased facility to the in- 
fluence of her husbatid. It was necessary, 
that he 4^ould liave some excuse to the 

VOL. V, G 
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Avorkl, and yet more to his owii conscience, 
for being so constantly at Wharton's. The 
pleasure he took in Wharton's conversation 
was still a sort of involuntary excuse to 
himself for this intimacy with the lady. 
" Wharton's wit, more than Mrs. Whar- 
ton's beauty," thought he, " is the attrac- 
tion that draws me her« — I am full as ready 
to be of his parties^ as of hers ; and this is 
the best proof, that all is as it should be." 

Wharton's parties were not always such 
as Vivian would have chosen ; but he was 
pressed on, without power oi* resistance. For 
instance, one night Wharton was going with 
lord Pontipool and a set of dissipated young 
men to the house of a lady, who made her- 
self fashionable by keeping a faro-bank. 

^^ Vivian, you'll come along with us?" 
said Wharton. " Come, we must have 
you ^unless, you are more happily en- 
gaged." 

His eye glanced with a mixture of con- 
tempt and jealousy upon his wife — Mrs. 
Wharton's alarined and imploring counte- 
nance, at the same moment, seemed to say 
— ^^ For Heaven's sake go with him, or I am 
undone." In such circumstances, it was 
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impossible for Vivian to say, no: he fol- 
lowed immediately, acting, as he thought, 
from a principle of honour and generosity. 
Wharton was not a man to give up the ad- 
vantage, which he had gained. Every day 
he showed more capricious jealousy of his 
wife, though he, at the same time, expressed 
the most entire confidence in the honour of 
his friend, Vivian still thought he could 
not do too much to convince him, that lus 
confidence was not misplaced; and thus, 
to protect Mrs. Wharton from suspicion, he 
yielded to all her husband's wishes. Vivian 
now felt frequently ashamed of his conduct, 
but always proud of his motives ; and, with 
ingenious sophistry, he justified to himself 
the worst actions by pleading, that he did 
^eni with the bestintentions* 
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CHAPTER V. 



By tbis time, lady MaryVivite began to 
hear hints .f)f her Borfs attachment to Mrs. 
Wharton ; and, mneh alarmed, «he repented 
having encouraged him to form a political 
-or fashionable intimacy with the Whartons. 
Suddenly awakened to the perception of the 
danger, lady Mary was too vehement in her 
terrour. With the warmest maternal aflfec- 
tion for her «on, and the best principles 
possible, she had not the art of managing 
his mind, or indeed her own. Her anxiety 
abont him had, from his childhood, been 
too great ; his education had been a subject 
of feverish solicitude, which had increased 
as he grew up, and had shown itself in a 
manner particularly irksome to him when 
he entered into the world- This operated 
against her most ardent wishes : it decreased 
instead of securing his confidence and affec- 
tion; for it was ridiculous in the eyes of 
most of the young men who were his com^ 
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]^iaQS,; and be had^ not strength' of 
Blind to withstand their rdillery. Be grew 
ashamed of beingire^ in awe hy his mamma ; 
and he thought it incumbent upon him to 
prove, that he was* not under female gevem-- 
ment. From false shame^ he often repressed 
even the tenderness he &lt for his mother, 
and forbore to pay her those little attentions,^ 
to which she had been habituated. Lady 
Mary's quicjk feelings were immediately 
shown in the most imprudent manner^ in 
all the bitter eloquence of reproach: she 
would have obtaiOied inore gratitude from 
hot 6on> if she had exacted less. He felt 
that he wa^ to blame ; but knew, that he 
was not the monster of ingratitude^ which 
her imagination and anger sometimes 
painted. To avoid discussions, which were 
extremely painful^ he had gradually learned, 
of late, to shun her society. By this reci- 
procation of errom*s, the mother and son lost 
the advantage of the connexion by which 
nature and habit had united them. Per* 
haps, tl^ danger of Vivian's acquaintance, 
with the Whartons might have been easily 
prevented in the beginning, if he had had 
Icjss reserve with his mother^ or she more 
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indulgence for him. And now, when things 
were come to such a point, that lady Mary" 
thought it her duty to speak, she spoke 
with so much warmth and indignation, that 
there was little chance of her cotinsels' he* 
ing of nse. 

" But, my dear madam, it is only aPlatonic 
attachment,'' argued Vivian, when his mother 
represented to him, that the world talked 
loudly of his intimacy with Mrs. Wharton. 

" A Platonic attachment ! — Fashionahle,, 
dangerous sophistry T* said lady Mary. 

'' Why so, ma'am??'' said her son warmly; 
*• and why should we mind what the world 
say? — ^Thc world is so fond of scandal, that 
a man and woman cannot have any degree 
of friendship for one another, without a hue 
and cry being immediately raised — and all 
the prudes and coquets join at once in be- 
lieving, or pretending to believe, that there 
must be something wrong. No wonder 
such a pretty woman as Mrs. Wharton can- 
not escape envy, and, of cour^, censure; 
but her conduct can defy the utmost malice 
of her enemies." 

" I hope so," said lady' Mary ; *^ and, at 
all events, I am not oge of them. 1 know 
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and cOTe Very little about Mrs. Wharton, 
whom I have always been acaistomed to 
cx)nsider as a frivoloiiSy silly woman ; but 
what I wish to say, though Ifear 1 have 
lost your confidence, and that my advice 

^iu not — r 

^^ Frivolous! silly t*^ interrupted Vivian ; 
" believe me, my dear mother, you and half 
the world are;, and have been, under a great 
mistake about her understanding and chw- 
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Her forming a Platonic frieordship witb 
a young man is no great proof of her sense 
or of her virtue,'* said lady Mai-y. *^ The 
danger of Platonic attachments, I thought, 
liad been sufficiently understood. Pray, 
my dear Charles, never let me hear more 
from you of Platonics with married wo- 
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I won't use the expression, ma^am, if 
you have any objection to it,'* said Vivian ; 
*^ but, mother, you wish me to live in the 
most fashionable company, and yet you 
desire me not to live as they live, and talk 
as they talk ; now, that is next to impos- 
sible. Pardon me! but I should not have 
thought," added he, laughing, '"that you. 
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ivbp Ii^ most things that are faehronablip^ 
would obje€t to Platonics.'* 

^^ Object to them! — i despise, dj^test,, 
abhor them ! Platonics haye been the mro. 
of more i^romen^ the destractip^ o^ the peace- 
of more families^ than open profiigaey ever 
co^ld have ^ccoi^aplished. Many a iparried 
woman, who would have staj^ with borronr 
at the idea of beginning an intrigue, h^s 
been drawi?i. iu to. aj^VffX of a^ ^j^lataojc at- 
tachment. And many a man, who would ^ 
soon have thought of c^init;tiQg^ua;()er, as 
of seducing his^ friend's wifi^ ^af^ silqw^ 
himself to commence a Platonic atta^chm^t;^ 
and how. these end, all the ivorld kiipwa.^ 

Struck by these words;, Yiyian suddenljF 
quitted his air of raillery^, an4.be|came sei^^ 
ous. Had his mother stoppied there, ai^ 
left the rest to his good sense and awakened 
perception of dungerj, all wquldt have been 
well; but' she was ever pro^ia tjo say too 
much; and^ in her ardour to prove heriself 
to be in, the rights forgot thtSA people air& 
apjt; to be shocked^ by havij^g it pointed onXy 
that they are utterly in the wro^g; 

" Indeed, the very word PlatOiuics/* pur- 
sued she, " is coQ^ered by th^^, wh(> ha.ve 
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seen axxyji thing of life^ as the mere watcb*^ 
word of knaves OF dupes ; of tibose who de- 
ceive, or of those wha wish to be deceived/* 
. ^^ Be assured, ma'am,^ sadd Vivian, ^^ that 
Mm* Wharton i« not one of those, who wish 
either to deceive or to be deceived'; and, as 
t9 myself, I hope I. am as far from any 
danger of being a. dope as of beiiig^ a knave. ^ 
My ccnuiexioai with. Mrs^ Wharton^ is per- 
fectly innocent ; it is justified by tiie exam- 
ple of hnndreda and . thousands every day, 
ia the fashionable, world, > and ' I should do • 
bar and'myself great injnstice^if I broke off 
our intimacy suddenly, as-if L acknowledged^ 
%it.itvwas iinproper/' 

'' And what can bemoie improper? since , 
you force me- to« speak plainly^* cried lady . 
Klaryy ^^ What can* be more improper, than 
suchan intimaey^especiaUy ih^youDcircu^i-^-: 
stances P 

*^ My drcumstaaces !: What:, droimr-: 
stanees^nm-'am ?^' . 

^^ Have you fcHTgottenimiss Sidhey P.\ 

*^^ By no- meaiis> ma^am," said. Vivian,.; 
colouring, d^ply;. "Mrs. Wharton is well i 
a^rised, and was> from, the .first moment ofi . * 
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oar /riendship^ clearly informed^ of my . ■■ 
engagements with miss Sidney/* 

" And' how do they agree with your at— 
tachment to Mrs. Wharton? " 
. " Perfectly well, ma- urn — Mrs. Wharton 
uanlarstands all that perfectly well^ ma*am/*^^« 
, *^ And miss Sidney ! do you think she- 
will understand it ? — and is it not extraor^ - 
dinary; that I should think more of hei& feel- 
ings than yon do r* 

At these questions, Vivian Became^ so 
angry, that he was incapable of listening 
farther to reason, or to the bes^t advice, 
eten from a mother, for whom he had the 
highest respect- The mother and son- 
parted with feelings of mutual dissatis- 
faction. 

• Vivian, from that spirit of opposition^ 
se 9ften seen in^weak characters, v^nt im- 
mediately from his mother's lecture to a* 
party ab Mrs. Wharton's; Lady Mary, in 
the mean time, sat down to write to miss- 
Sidney. ' Whatever reluctance she had ori- 
ginally felt to her son's marriage with thiis 
young lady, it must be repeated,, to her lady- 
ship's credit, thiitSelina's honourable anddis^ 
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interested conduct had won her entire appro- 
bation. She wrote, therefore, in the strong- 
est terms, to press the immediate conclusion 
of that match, which she now considered 
as the only chance of securing her son's 
morals and happiness. Her letter concluded 
with these words ; — » 

I shall expect you in town directly. 
Do not, my dear, let any idle scruples 
prevent you from coming to my house. 
" Consider that my happiness, yoiMr own, 
and my son's, depend upon your com- 
pliance. I am persuaded, that the mo- 
*^ ment he sees you, the moment yon exert 
your power over him, he will be himself 
again. But, believe me, I know the 
young.men of the present day better than 
you do: their constancy is not proof 
against absence. If he lose the habit of 
sedng and conversing with you, I cannot 
*' answer for the rest. — Adieu t I am so 
*• much barrassed by my own thoughts, and 
" by the reports I hear, that 1 scarcely know 
*^what I write. Pray come immediately, 
" my dear Selina, that I may talk t<5 you of 
" many subjects, on which I don't like to- 
*^ trust myself to write. My feelings have 
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den my heart to yon. — You only asufn 
console and assist me; and^ iodepeBd* 
ently of all other consider ations> yon owe 
to my friendship for you, Selina^ not to- 
refuse this first request I ever made you. — 
Farewell I shall expect te^ seQ you ^ 
soon as possible. 
** St. James's " Yonrs^ S^c. 

'' Streetr *^ Ma»y Vivian."" 



In this letter^ lady Mai^ Vivian had not 
explained the nature of her son's danger^ or 
of her fears for him^ Motives oi delicacy 
had prevented her from e^qOidtly teUiiig 
miss Sidney her. suf^picions, that Vivian, wasr 
attached to a married woman. ^ Selina^"^ 
said her ladyship to herself, ^^ nmat^ probar- 
hly, have heard the report ftom Mr^G--— ^, 
* a gentleman who is so often »t.her ma[th)er!s ; 
therefore, there can be no necessity ix wsf 
saying any more than I have done. She 
will understand my hints. 

Unfortunately, however, miss Sidney did 
not comprehend, or in the least suspect, the 
most material part of the truth ; she under* 
stood simply^ from lady Mary's letter^ that 
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l^Vi^u^'s ^^tions wavered^^ and she ima« 
giaed^ tiiat he was^ perhaps^ on the point of 
makiag matrimonial proposals for some- 
fesliioaable beUe^ probabFy &r one of tbe^ 
lady Lidharsts^^* but the idea of his becoxa* 
ing attached, to^ a married woman never 
entsered her thoughts:. Indeed^ Mrs. Sidnej^ 
had^ with mi&taken kindness^ used everyi 
possible/precaotion to prevent any r^ort or 
hint ofthis land fron^ reaching; Selina. Mr. 
G- — ^ had ]fien;tio8ied it to Mrs* Sidney;, 
bi^tj^ from the dread of giving her dimghter 
gain, she had CQn}.o]red him. never to give 
Selina the. le^«ft hint of what, she was. con-- 
vinced wocdd^torn* oat to ba a false report*. 
Selinaji ofj^hier partt^ fearing ta be inflneneedi 
by her mother^ indnlg^giKt co«nsek^. resolved^ 
to answer: lady^ Mary>V letter^ . without . con- 
xOtuig Wi a«d: Mriifiant coaaideriag mj 
things, bjrt whalv^ o^§Iit' ta^ be her dedi- 
wm* Miuqir. mc4iv^ odnapired to incline 
Se}i|ia to^ aceq^tofithq^ iimtatioiii The cer- 
tainty^, tlu^ JMy. M^ woipld be highly 
oflSmded b]^ a^isefosfl^^ . die faint^ that her in* 
%»ii0e oyer ViViap woidd operate imme- 
4MrtidX» w4w liUit'» force> if he>. were to ^ee^^ 
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and converse with her, and that, on the^ 
contrary, absence might extinguish his pas- 
sion for ever ; curiosity to learn precisely the 
nature of the reports, which his mother had 
heard to his disadvantage ; but, above afl^ a 
fond wish to be nearer to the man she loved, 
and to have daily opportunities of seeing- 
him, prompted SeKna to comply with lady 
Mary's request. On the contrary, good 
sense and delicacy represented, that she had 
released Vivian from all promises, all en-' 
gagements ; that, at parting, she had pro- 
fessed to leave him perfectly at liberty : that' 
it would, therefore, be as indelicate as im- 
prudent, to make such an attempt to reclaim 
his inconstant heart. She had told him, 
that she desired to have proof of the steadi- 
ness, both of his character and of his attach- 
ment, before she could consent to mlirry' 
him. From 'this decision she could- not, 
she would not recede. She had the forti-* 
tude to persist in this resolution. She wrote 
to lady Mary Vivian in the kindest, but, at* 
the same time, in the most decided terms,* 
declining the tempting invitation. When- 
she had heroically signed, seakd, and sent^ 
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the letter, she showed her mother lady 
Mary's letter, and told her how, and why she . 
had answered It without consulting her. 

*^ I was afraid of your indulgent affection 
for me," said Selina. '* I knew, that your 
judgment must decide as mine has done, but 
that yon would dread to give me present 
pain ; therefore I have had the courage ta 
determine for myself." 

Selina was surprised and mortified by the 
sudden and uncontrollable expression of 
vexation in her mother's countenanxrev 

" Surely, my dear motherland frientj, you 
cannot but think I have done right!" 

" Young women never do right, when 
they don't consult their friends," said Mrs 
Sidney pettishly. TheSe were almost the 
only angry words SeKna had ever heard 
from her mother ; and, a^ she expected high 
praise, instead of blame, she stood quite 
confounded. 

** Nay, don't look so miserable, child," 
said Mrs. Sidney ; ** it's more my fault than 
yours, after all ; but I would not, for any 
consideratioH, you had deelined this invita- 
tion. — Is the letter gone ^*^ 

^^ Yes, ma'am, two hour$ ago " 
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^^Ab! my dearl- I shoiild tiaye tdid 

3J0XI but tbea^ I coold aot 

r could not tell you ! *' 



^^ What }■ my des^r motber ! "^ cried 
lioa eagerly* '^ Pray tell* me the wholes 
truth!" . 

No — Mrs. Sidney could not briia^ her^- 
self to give so much present pain, especiaJly 
when she saw^ by the anxiety expressed iit^ 
SeKna^s countenance^ hoW much ber sensi* 
bility was. excited evQi^ by tbis-sli^t bint. 

'^ My love,'*" said' she, ^^ compose your— 
9df> and every diing. will turn outj. you'll* 
see, just as' we msh. All ypun^men^ par- 
ticularly all; fasbiw^bk y^Nung; mtak^ are a 
little inclined to iBotfnsfttagi^ ; andVivian>. 
who is' now plumed isto the midst of dissi- 
pation, mmt huve^ sw^ allowances^ made^ 
for him; and.fip^r t^ ttmes^^ AU' will be 
right at'li»t„ y^aociH^e^; and, upoa the wbole^^ 
I think, my darling, you have judged, as' 
you always do,- best ; aad, on many ac- 
counts^ ramghul thatLyou did not aoc^t 
of lady M£u?y's invitation. >. — So ^ forgive m^ 
my hasty word^3 ^^d keep, up your spirits^, 
my child, and all will be w^;" 

With such vagae words of consolation 
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poor SefiiMsv i^ight b^ soath9d> bat she could 
npt^ be ^^pifort^: $ke was supported 
more, by the eoBJsci(Histte9s that she had^ 
however panful the eKpjrt^ done aK that sh& 
thoi3gh<^ iRghfi md hQnoi^rabte- 

It bapp^i^^ tb^t Vi^iriali was with his HMH 
ther at tl^ ip<9ipeiitwheu3eUna'9 answer ar- 
rived • \jfi i^ GtrsB^ h^ijudi, that such a pressing 
iavitaljif^ aa sb/^ b^d sent t% a persoa in: 
Sd4ifui'B droanf^taw^s, wA of Seliaa'& tern- 
PW>. wuj^. W|t Ve re<wfl4» bftr ledy.9hip had 
i]|p^de it a poi^t wit^l^ h^ spi^ to dine tetfi-a-. 
t^^ y^\t^ h^ ^s da^ i axid «h^ hftd heen^ 
tjfJI^P ^ bjbm ^ ^ iiMMt eljQiqiaeiil^ hut 
m^VB^Vi^ nmtmWy ^ tka oqAtraAt befeiveoit 
tb^ cbwafft^i^St Qj^ Mr». Whajton aadr inias. 
I^i^ioy . IS» p^i^Kt^^ thftt bla eadeem. and 
lov9 for 39ai3s Sidney ysem naabated; 7^>. 
when- bki; mother told hi^^ thaitt hevwonld^ 
pfi«Iiapa» in, ^ kw minptes> aeer hia Selina^ 
he changed colonr^ grew embarraased and^ 
uj^i^bc^y, a^td thwy hy! bi^. h>oks^ el&c*- 
Pn^lf fontip^oted hif^ wwds« He was 
rosa^eji from hij» reverib by . the armal of 
S^paV li^tt^.^ His. ntother's dtsappomt^ 
vf^t and anger were e^ressedi in tbA- 
sMoi^e^t Wn^x when sM foni^dthat SeJUoa^ 
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declined her invitation; bat such are iBc 

quick and seemingly perverse turns of the* 

human heart. — ^Vivian grew watnir in Se- 

lina's defence^^ the moment that his mother 

became angry with feer; he read her letter 

with tender emotion^ for he saw through 

the whole of it the strength^ as well as the 

delicacy, of her attachment* All that his 

mother's praiies had failed to effect was 

immediately accomplished by this letter; 

and h«^ wbo^^ Im^ aa inetiant before dreadedi 

ta meet Selina, How that sh« seftised to^ 

come, was seized with a strong desire to 

see her : his impatience was so great, that 

he would willingly have set out that instant • 

for the country. Men of such characters as 

Vivian's are peculiarly jealous of their free 

will ; and, precisely because they know, that 

they are easily led, they resist, in affairs of 

the heart especially, the slightest appear- 

of control. 

Lady Mary was delighted to hear her 
son declare his resolution to leave town the 
next morning, and to see miss Sidney, 
as soon as possible ; but she could not for- 
bear reproaching him^ for not doing what 
she wanted precisely m the manner ia 
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which she had planned, that it should be 
done. 

I see, my dear Charles,** cried she, 
that, even when you do right, 1 must not 
flatter myself, that it is owing to any in- 
fluence of mine. Give my compliments to 
miss Sidney, and assure her, that I shall 
in future forbear to injure her in your opi- 
nion by my interference, or even by ex- 
pressing my approbation of her character. 
My anger, it is obvious, has served her 
better than my kindness; and, therefore, 
she has no reason to regret, that my aflec- 
tion has been lessened— as I confess it has 
been — by her late conduct." 

The next morning, when Vivian was pre- 
pared to leave town, he called upon Whar- 
ton, to settle with him about some political 
business, which was to be transacted in his 
absence. Wharton was not at home 
Vivian knew, that it would be best to avoid 
seeing Mrs. Wharton; but he %vas afraid 
^ that she would be offended, and he could 
not help sacrificing a few minutes to polite- 
ness. The lady was alone ; apparently very 
languid, and channiugly melancholy. Be- 
fore Vivian could explain himself, she 
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pooxsed forth> ia silly phrases>but in a voiccr 
that made even nonsense please>. a variety of 
repipoach^^ fQvJtm hav^ig abseiited himself 
fior s^ch a lepgth of time« — ^^ Positively, she- 
vould ]$:eep him pii$oiier^ now that she had:: 
him safe once moj^r To Be kept pri'i- 
aonei? l>y a fail? lady waa so flattering, that 
it was^ a full hour before be oould prevail*: 
upon SanftsielC to a^ert bis liberty — the fisar 
of giv^iig p%Hi> indeed^ .influenced him stiU^ 
more tliaja vanity* At lakst,. when Wt9.., 
WIjka£t[qp spoke of her engageijuents for the 
evej^g^ jxffd ^€^3^ to^ t^ 1% fpi gjm9t§(^^ 
t^t }|e wcMidd be of j^ier party, he. iwor 
moned resolution^ 9i|^|^nt — Oh! wo&- 
deriul^^ ^^Sofft i^^o^urage !— tp tdl her, t^t he 
was undei; a necessity of l^ayii^g town immek<^- 
diate^y.. 

^^ Going, r pres^jpB, to ■ .'^ 

. " To the Cj^uptify/' said Vivian firmlyv. 

^ To the qoaiitrSfl-' No, no, no; ^ay, atr 

once, to Seliuaj!- — '^ell me the woust in oner 
word!*' 

. Astonished bevoud measure,. Vivian had' 
not power to move*. The lady fell. back. cHt; 
the sofa in violent hy stories.. Our beroi^ 
t];embled lest any of h^r servants shoi^i 
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icomein^ or lest tier husband shoald^ at his 
Tetam^ find her in this condition^ and dis- 
cover the cause* He endeavoured in vain 
to sooth and compose the weeping fair 
one; he could not have the barbarity to 
leave her in this state. By sweet degrees, 
flhe recovered her recollection — was in the 
most lovely confasion — asked where she was 
— and what was ^oing to liaj^en. Vivian 
had not the rashness to run the risk of a 
second fit of hysterics; he gave up all 
thoughts of his journey for this day, and the 
lady recovered her spirits in the most flat- 
tering manner. Vivian intended to post- 
pone hi« journey only for a single day ; but, 
After he had yielded one point, he found 
Aat there was no receding. He was now 
persnaded, that Mrs. Wharton was miser- 
able ; that she would never forgive herself 
for having betrayed the state of her heart. 
His self-love pleaded powerfully in her fa- 
vour; he considered, that her husband 
treated her with mortifying neglect, and 
provoked the spirit of retaliation by his gal- 
lantries. Vivian fancied, that Mrs. Whar- 
ton's attadbment to him might render her 
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wretched, but would never make her crimi- 
nal. With sophistical delicacy, he veiled 
his own motives ; and, instead of following 
the plain dictates of reason, he involved his 
understanding in that species of sentimental 
casuistry, which confounds all principles of 
right and wrong. But the dread that he 
felt, lest Wharton should discover what was 
going on, might have sufficiently convinced 
him, that he was not acting honourably. 
The suspicions, which Mr. Wharton for- 
merly showed of his wife, seemed now to be 
completely lulled asleep ; and he gave Vi- 
vian, continually, such proofs of confidence, 
as stung him to the soul. By an absurd, 
but not an uncommon errour of self-love, 
Vivian was induced to believe, that a man, 
who professed to cheat mankind in general, 
behaved towards him in particular with strict 
honour, and even with unparallelled gene- 
rosity. Honesty was too vulgar a virtue for 
Wharton ; but honour, the aristocratic, ex- 
clusive virtue pf a gentleman, he laid claim 
to in the highest tone The very frankness 
with which Wharton avowed his libertine 
principles, with respect to women, con- 
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Tinced Vivian, that he had not the slightest 
^usipicion, that these conld be immediately 
applied to the ruin of his own wife. 

" How can you, my dear Wharton, talk in 
this manner!" said Vivian, once, when he 
had been speaking with great Jreedom. 
^^ But it is better,'* added he, with a sigh^ 
*' to speak, than to act like a villain." 

^^ Villain!" repeated Wharton, with a 
sarcastic laQgh ; "you are grown quite ri- 
diculous, Vivian ; I protest, I don't under- 
stand you. Women, nowadays, are surely 
able, if not willing enough to take care of 
themselves ; and villainSy though they were 
very common in the time of miss Clarissa 
Harlowe, and of all the tragedy queens of 
the last century, are not to be heard of in 
these days. Any strange tales of those 
male monsters, called seducers, could gain 
credit, during the ages of ignorance and cre- 
dulity ; but now, the enlightened world can- 
not be imposed upon by such miracles ; and 
a gentleman may be a man of gallantry — . 
nay, even a lady may be a woman of gallantry 
— without being hooted put of society as a 
monster; at all events, the blame is, as it 
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should be, equally divided between the parties 
^concerned ; and, if modem lovef s ' quarrel, 
they do not die of griei^ but settle tbeir dif- 
ferences in a court of law, where a spinster 
may have her compensation for a breach of 
-contract of marriage; a father or a husband 
their damages for the loss of th^ company, 
affection, solace, services, &c., as the case 
may be, of his wife or daughter. All this 
is perfectly well understood, and the terrours 
f)f law are quite sufficient, without the 
terrours of sentiment. — If a man punish him- 
self, or let himself be punished, twice for the 
^ame offence, once by his conscience, and 
once by his ting and his country, he is a 
fool ; and, moreover, acts contrary to the 
spirit ctf" the British law, which sayeth — 
see Blackstone and otihers — that no man 
shatt be punished twice for the same of- 
fence. — Suffer your risible muscles to rda^c, 
I- beseecSl ycm, Vivian ; and do not affect a 
presbyterian i^^iffity, which becomes y^nt 
fitce as ill ad your age.** 

» 

*' 1 BiSett nothing — Certainly I do not 
affect presbyterian rigidity ! " cried Vivian, 
laughing. *' But, after all, Wharton, if you 
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liad a daughter or a sister, what would yoa 
think of jany maa, your friend, for instance^ 

who should attempt? — " 

^^ To cut your ispeech short, at once," in- 
terrupted Wharton, " I ^hoiild not think 
^t all about the matter ; I should blow his 
brains out, of course ; and, afterwards, pro- 
baUy, blow out my own. 'But treachery 
from B friend — from a man of honour — is 
a thing of which I can hardly form an idea. 
Where I give my confidence, I give it with- 
out any paltry, mental reservation — I could 
iiot suspect a friend." 

Vivian suffered, at this instant, all the 
^ony, whidi a generous mind^ conscious of 
^uilt, could endure. He thought, that the 

* 

confusion of his mind must be visible in his 
countenance — his embarrassment was so 
great, that he coidd not utter a word; 
\^harton did not seem to perceive his 
companion's agitation, but passed on care- 
lessly to other subjects of conversation; and 
at length completely relieved Vivian from 
fear of immediate detection, by asking a fa- 
vour from him — a pecuniary favour. 

^^ All is safe — Mrs. Wharton, at least, is 
safe, thank Heaven ! " thought Vivian. " Had 

VOL. V. H 
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her husband the slightest suspicion^ he never 
would condescend to accept of any favour 
from me." 

With eagerness^ and almost with tears of 
gratitude^ Vivian pressed upon Wharton the 

* • 

monev* which he condescended to borrow — 
it was no inconsiderable sum. 

'^ Wharton ! '* cried he, *^ you sometimes 
talk freely — too freely; but you are, I am 
convinced, the most open-hearted, unsus- 
picious, generous fellow upon Earth — you 
deserve a better friend than I am." 

Unable any longer to suppress or conceal 
the emotions, which struggled in his heart ; 
he broke away abruptly^ hurried home, shut 
himself up in his own apartment, and sat 
down immediately to write to Mrs. Whar- 
ton. The idea that Mrs. Wharton loved 
him in preference to all the fashionable 
coxcombs and wits, by whom she was syr- 
rounded, had insensibly raised our hero's 
opinion of her understanding so much, that 
he now imagined, that the world laboured 
under a prejudice against her abilities. He 
gave himself credit for having discovered, 
that this beauty was not a fool ; and he now 
ftpoke and wrote to her, as if she had been 
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a woiuan of $eds^% With eloquence, which 
might have moved a woman of genius ; with 
delicacy, that might Jiaye topched a woman 
of feeling, he conjured her to fortify hi^i ho- 
nourable resolutions, and thus, whilst it was 
ypt' tim^, to jsecure. her happiness and his 
own. " Instead of writing this letter,'' 
added he, in a postscript, ^^ I ought, per- 
haps, to fly from you for ever; but that 
would show a want of confidence in you 
and in myself; and, besides, upon the most 
mature reflection, I think it best to stay, and 
wait upon you to morrow, as usual, lest, by 
my precipitation, I should excite suspicion 
in Whartdtf s mind." 

The weak apprehension, that Mrs. Whar- 
ton should betray herself by another fit oF 
hysterics, if he should leave town, and if 
his departure should be suddenly announced 
to her by her husband or by some com- 
mon acquaintance, induced him to delay a 
few days longer, that he might prepare her 
mind by degrees, and convince her of the ne- 
cessity for their absolute separation. When 
he had finished his letter to Mrs. Wharton, 
he was sufficiently well pleased with him- 
self to venture to write to miss Sidney. His 

u 2 
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letters to her had, of late, been short and 
constrained ; but this was written with the 
fiill flow of affection. He was now in 
hopes, that he should extricate himsdf ho- 
nourably from his difficulties, and that he 
might at last claim his reward from SeUna. 
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CHAPTER VL 



After he had dispatched his two letters^ 
he became excessively anxious to receive 
Mrs. Wharton's answer. By trifling, but 
unavoidable accidents, it was delayed a few 
hours. At last^ it arrived: Vivian tore it 
open, and read, with surprise, these words, 

^ Your letter is just what I wished, 
*' and makes me the happiest of women -— 
'^ that is, if you are sincere — which^ ftfter 
^ all you've said, I can't doubt. I am so 
'^ hurried by visitors, and annoyed, that I 
^ cannot write more ; but shall have time 
*^ to talk, to night, at the opera." 

At the opera, Mrs. Wharton appeared 
in high spirits, and was dressed with 
more than usual elegance. It wa& observed^ 
that she had never been seen to look so 
beautiful. There was something in her 
manner, that puzzled Vivian extremely : this 
extraordinary gayety was not what he had 
reason to expect. " Is it possible," thought 
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he, ^^ that this woman is a mere coqaett«^ 
who has been amnsing herself at my ex- 
pense all this time ; and can now break off 
all connexion with me, without a mo- 
ment's regret ? " Vivian s pride was piqued v 
though he wished to part from the lady, he 
.could not bear, that this parting should evi- 
dently cost her nothing. He was mortified, 
beyond expression, by the idea, that he bad 
been duped. After the opera was over, 
whilst Mrs. Wharton was waiting for her 
carriage, he had an opportunity of speaking* 
to her without being overheard. 

*^ I am happy," said he, with a cob- 
((trained voice, " 1 am extremely happy to 
see you, madam, in such charming spirits 
to night." 

" But are not you a strange man to look so 
grave ? " cried Mrs. Wharton. " I vow, I don!t 
. know what to make of you ! But I believe you 
want to quarrel for the pleasure of making it 
up again. — ^Now that won't do. — By the bye, 
I have a quarrel with you, sir. — ^How came 
you to sign your name to that f()olish stuff* 
you wrote me yesterday ? Never do so any 
. more, I cliarge you, for fear of accident^. 
But what's the matten now ? — You are a 
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strange mortal ! — Are yon going to die upon 
the spot ? — ^What is the matter ? " 

*^ My letter to yon was not signed, I be- 
lieve," said Vivian in an altered voice. 

^^ Indeed it was," said Mrs. Wharton. 

" It was signed Charles Vivian, at fall 

length. — ^Bnt why are you in such trempurs 

about it ? I only mentioned it, to put you on 

your guard in future. — I've burnt the letter 

— people always get themselves into scrapes, 

if they don't burn love letters — as I've often 

heard Mr. Wharton say," added she, 

laughing. 

To his unspeakable consternation, Vivian 
now discovered, that he had sent the letter 
intended for Selina to Mrs. Wharton ; and 
that, which was designed for Mrs. Wharton, 
he had directed to miss Sidney. Vivian 
was so lost in thought, that the cry of, 
" Mrs. ffliartons carriage stops the way!^ 
was vociferated many times before he re^ 
covered sufficient presence of mind to hand 
the lady out of the house. He went home 
immediately, that h^ might reflect upon 
what was best to be done. His servant 
presently gave him a letter, which a mes- 
senger had just brought from the country. 
The pad^et was from Selina. 
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*^ Enclosed, I return a letter, which I re- 
" ceived from you this^ HionHBg. I read the 
" three first lines of it hefore I perceived, 
*' that it could not he intended for me — I 
** went no farther. — I cannot hdp knowing^' 
*' for whom it was designed ; but you may 
'^ be assured, that your secret shall be kept 
*' inviolably .——You have no reproaches ta 
^^ fear from me. — ^This is the last letter I shall 
*' ever write to yon. Leave it to me to ex- 
plain my oi;^n conduct to my mother and 
to yours ; if they think me capricious, I 
can bear it. I shall fell them, that my 
^^ sentiments are totally changed; I am 
^^ sure I can say so with perfect truth , ■ 
^* Oh ! Vivian, it is you who are to be pitied ; 
'^ every thing may be endured except re* 
^* morse. Would to Heaven I could save 
^^ you from the reproaches of your own 
'* heart ! — Adieu ! 






*' Selina Sidkby 






The feelings of Vivian's mind, on reading 
this letter, cannot be described. Admira- 
tion, love, tenderness, remorse, successively 
seized upon his heart. Incapable of any 
distinct reflection, he threw himself upon 
bis bed, and closed his eyes, endeavouring 
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to compose Himself to sleep^ that he might 
forget his exist^ce. But, mofionless as he 
lay, the tumult of his mind continued tin* 
abated* His pnlse heat high ; and^ faifore 
Hioming, he was in a feyer. The dread, 
that his mother should come to attend him, 
and to inquire into the cause of his illness, 
increased his agitation: — she came. Her 
kindness and anxiety were fresh torments 
to her unhappy son. Bitterly did he re- 
proach himself, ^ the cause of misery to 
those he loved and esteemed most in the 
world. He became deMrious; and^ whilst 
he was in this state, he repeated Mrs. 
WhartonV name sometimes in tones of 
endearment, sometimes in accents of exe^ 
cratioh. His mother's suspicions of his hh- 
trigue were confirmed by many expressions, 
which burst from him^ and which were 
thought, by his attendants, to be merely 
the ravings of fever. Lady Mary had,, 
at this crisis, the prudence to conceal her 
doubts, and to keep every body^ as much as 
possible^ out of her son*s apartment. In a 
few days, his fever subsided, and he reeo«-^ 
vered to the clear recolli^ction of aU that 
had passed previously to his illness, £[e 

H 5^ 
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almost wished^ to be again delirious. Tiie 
first time h^ was left alone he rose from his 
bed^ unlocked his bureau^ and seized Selina's 
lettar^ which he read again and again^ study- 
ii^. each line and word, as if he could draw 
irom them every time a new meaning. 

*^ She read but three lines of my letter/' 
said he to himself ; '^ then she only gnesses, 
that I have an intrigue with Mrs. Wharton, 
without knowing, that, in this very letter^ I 
used my utmost iniluenjce to recal Mrs. 
Wharton to -- — herself-——.*' 

The belief that Selina thought- worse of 
him than he deserved was some consolation 
to Vivian. He was resolved to recover her 
esteem : he determined to break off all con* 
uexion with Mrs. Wharton; and, full of 
this intention, he was impatient till the phy* 
sicians permitted him to go abroad. When 
he was, at last, free from their dominion^ 
had escaped from his chamber, and had just 
gained the staircase, he was stopped by his 
mother. 

^' Charles," said she, ^'before you quit 
me again, it is my duty to say a few words 
to you upon ^ fubject of some import- 
ance/' 
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Lady Mary led the way to her dressing-^ 
room with a dignified air j Vividn followed, 
with a mixture of pride and alarm in his 
manner. From the bare idea of a mater- 
nal lecture his mind revolted : he imaghied, 
that she was going to repeat the reiQon* 
strance, which she had formerly made 
against his intimacy with Mrs. Wharton, 
and against P/a/07?tr^ in general; but he had 
not the least apprehension, that she had dis^ 
covered the whole truth : he was, therefore, 
both surprised and shocked, when she spoke 
to him in the following manner : 

" The libertinism of the age in which we 
live has so far loosened all the bonds of so* 
ciety, and all the ties of nature, that I doubt 
not, but a mother's anxiety for the morals 
of her son — her only son — the son over 
whose educ;ation she has watched from his 
infancy, may appear, even in his eyes, a fit 
subject for ridicule. I am well aware, that 
my solicitude and my counsels have long 
been irksome to him. — I have Icwt his af- 
fections by a steady adherence to ray duty ; 
• but I shall persevere, with the less reluc- 
tance, since the dread of my displeasure, or 
the hope of my approbation, cannot now 
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touch his sensibility. Dariag your illness, 
yoH have betrayed a secret — ^Yon have rea- 
son to start with horrour. Is it possible^ that 
a son of mine^ with the principles which I 
have endeavonred to instil into his mind^ 
shoold become so far depraved ? Do I live 
to hear^ from his own lips^ that he is the 
seducer of a married woman — and that 
woman the wife of his friend V* 

Vivian walked up and down the room in 
great agony: his mother continued^ with 
increased severity of manner — • 

^^ I say nothing of your dissimul^tiott 
*with me, nor of all your Platomc sub- 
terfuges — I know^ that^ with a man of in- 
trigue^ falsehood is deemed a virtue. I 
shall not condescend to inquire farther into 
your guilty secrets — I now think myself 
fortunate in having no place in your confi- 
dence. But I here declare to you^ in the 
most solemn manner^ that I never will see 
you again until all connexion between yon 
and Mrs. Wharton is utterly dissolved. I 
do not advise — I command, and must be 
obeyed -^^ or I cast you off for ever.'* 

Lady Mary left the room as she uttered 
these words. Her son was deeply struck 
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with his mother's eloquence : he knew she 
was right, yet his pride was wonnded hy 
the peremptory severity of her manner;— 
his remorse^ and his good resoTations^ gave 
place to anger. The more he felt himself 
in the wrong, the less he eould bear to be 
reproached by the voice of authority^ Evett 
because his mother commanded him to give 
up all connexion with Mrs. Wharton, he 
was inclined to disobey — he could not bear 
to seem to do right merely in compliance 
to her will. He went to visit Mrs. Whar-»- 
ton inva very diflferent temper frcmi that 
in which, half an hour before this conference 
with his mother^ he had resolved to see the 
lady. Mrs. Wharton knew how to take- 
advantage both of the weakness of his cha-»^ 
racter and of the generosity of his temper.. 
She fell into transports of grief when she 
fonnd, that lady .Mary Vivian »9td miss Sid-» 
ney were in possession of her secret. It was- 
in vain that Vivian assured her, that it 
would be kept inviolably; she persisted in 
repeating, /^ that her reputation was lost ; 
that she had sacrificed every thing for a 
man, who would, at last, desert her in the 
most treacherous and barbarous manner. 
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leaving her at the mercy of her hushand^ 
the most profligate, hard-hearted tyrant 
upon Earth. As to her being reconciled to 
him," she declared, " that was totally out 
of the question ; his behaviour to her vras 
such, that she could not live with him, even 
if her heart were not fatally prepossessed in 
favour of another." Her passions seemed 
wrought to the highest pitch. With all the 
eloquence of beauty in distress^ she ap- 
pealed to Vivian, as her only friend; she 
threw herself entirely upon his protection ; 
she vowed, that she could not, would not 
remain another day in the same house with 
Mr. Wharton ; that her destiny, her exist- 
ence, were at Vivian's mercy. Vivian had 
»ot sufficient fortitude to support this scene. 
He stood irresolute. Tlie present tempta- 
tion prevailed over his better resolutions. 
He was actually persuaded by this woman, 
whom he did not love^ whom he could not 
esteem, to carry her off to the continent — 
whilst, at the very time, he admired, es- 
teemed, and loved another. The plan of the 
elopement was formed and settled in a few 
minutes. On Mrs. Wharton's part, appa- 
rently, with all the hurry of passion 5 on Vi- 
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vian*s^ with all the conftision of despair. 
The same carriage^ the very same horses, 
that had been ordered to carry onr hero to 
his beloved Selina, conveyed him and Mrs. 
Wharton the first stage of their flight to- 
wards the continent. The next raornmg, 
the following paragraph appeared in the 
newspapers : 

" Yesterday, the beautifnl and fashion- 
able Mrs. W* **♦**, whose marriage we 
annonnced last year to the celebrated Mr. 
W******, eloped frojn his house in Su 
James's Street, in company with C****** 
V*****, member for shire. This ca- 
tastrophe has caused the greatest sensation 
and astonishment in the circles of fashion ; 
for the lady in question had always, till 
this fatal step,, preserved the most unble- 
mished reputation ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
\^###*#* were considered as models of 
conjugal felicity. The injured husband was 
attending his public duty in the house of 
commons ; and, as we are credibly in- 
formed, was, with patriotic ardour, speak- 
ing in his country's cause, when this un- 
fortunate event, which for ever bereaves 
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Ilim of domestic happiness^ took placfe^ 
What must iacrease the poignancy of hi£P 
feelings, npon the occasion, remains to be 
stated — that the seducer was his intimate 
friend, a yomig man,^ whom he had raised 
into notice in public life, and whom he had, 
with all that warmth and cotifidence of 
heart, for which he is remarkable, mtro- 
daced into his house, and trusted with his^ 
beloved wife. Mr. W****** is, we hear,, 
in pursuit of the fogitives.!^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 



In tbe modem, fashionable code of ha- 
BouTy when a man has seduced, or carried 
off his friend's wife, the next thing he has 
to do is to fight the man whom he has- in 
jured and betrayed. By thus appealing t6 
the ordeal of the duel, he may not gnly 
clear himself from guilt ; but, if it be done 
with proper spirit, he may acquire celebrity 
and glory in the annals of gallantry, and iik 
the eyes of the fair and innocent. In our 
hero's place, most men of fashion would 
have triumphed in the notoriety of his of- 
fence, and would hare rejoiced in an impor- 
tunity of offering the husband the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman. But, unfortunately 
for Vivian, he had not yet suited his prin- 
ciples to his practice : be had acted like a 
man of fa^ion ; but, alas I he still thought 
and felt like a man of virtue — as the fol- 
lowing letter will show,. 
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'^ To the Rev. Henry Russell, 

" Indignant as you wUl be, RusseU, at 
** all you hear of me, you cannot be more 
** shocked than I am myself. I do not write 
*^ to palliate, or apologize — my conduct 
" admits of no defence — I shall attempt 
none, private, or public — ; I have written 
to my lawyer to give directions, that no 
^^ sort pf defence shall be set up, on my part, 
'^ when the affair comes into Doctors Com* 
*' mons — as it shortly will ; for, I under- 
*^ stand, that poor Wharton has cc»amenced 
'^ a prosecution. As to damages, he has 
only to name them — Any thing within 
the compass of my fortune he may com- 
" mand — Would to God that money could 
'' make him amends 1 —But he is too gener- 
ous, too noble a fellow — profligate as 
he is in $ome things, I^ow incapable would 
he ,be of acting as basely as 1 have done ! 
'^ There is not, perhaps, at this moment, a 
'^ human being, who has so high an opinion 
•* of the man I have injured, as I have my- 
" self: — he did not love his wife — but 
^^ that is no excuse for me *— his honom* is 
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^ as much wonnded, as if I had robbed him 
'* of her during the time he loved her most 
^* fondly : — he once doated npon her, and 
" would have loved her again, vehen he was 
'^ tired of his gallantries ; and they might 
*^ then have lived together, as happily as 

■•* ever, if I had not been . What 

*^ was I ? — What am I ? — Not a villain — 
** or I should glory in what I have done — 
^ but the weakest of humau brings — And 
how true it is, Russell, that ^ all wicked 
*^ ness is weakness ! ' — ^- 

'^ I understand, that W- , wherever 

** he goes, calls me a coward, as well as a 

^ scoundrel ; and says, that I have kept out 

^' oF the way to avoid Bghting him. — He is 

^^ mistaken. — It 'is true, I had the utmost 

" dread of having his life to answer for — 

" and nothing should have provoked me to 

*\ fire upon him ; — but I had determined 

" how to act — I would have met him, and 

^^ have stood his fire. •— L should not be 

sorry, at present, to be put out of the 

world 5 and would rather fall by his hand, 

than by any other. But, since this is out 

*' of the question, and that things have 

*^ taken another turn, I have only to live, as 
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'' long as it shall please God^ a life of re* 
** morse — and, at least, to try to make the 
^ unfortunate woman, who has thrown her- 
^^ self npcm my protection; as happy as I 
'^ can. 

'' If yon have any remaining regard for a 
^ pupil, who has so disgraced you, do me 
^ one favour — Go to miss Sidney, and give 
** her what comfort you can. Say nothing 
^Jbr me, or of me, hut that I wish her ta 
^ forget me^ as soon as possible;. She dis- 
^^ carded me from heit heart, wheu she first 
" discovered this intrigue — before this last 
** fatal step. — Still I had hopes of i^cover- 
^ ing ber esteem and afiectioa ; for I had 

^^ res(dved . But no matter wh&t I 

^' resolved — all my resolutions failed; and 
** now I am utterly unworthy <rf her love.. 
'^ This,, and all that is good aiul happy ia 
*^ life; all the fair hopes and virtuous pro*- 
mises of my youth, I must give up- Early 
as it :i^ in my day, my sua has set*. I 
truly desire, that she should forget me — 
for you know I am bound ia honour — 
*^ Honour t How dare I use the word ? — I 
^^ am bound, after the divorce, to marry the 
womaii I have seduced* Ob^ Russell ! 
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^ what a wife for your friend ! — What a 

^^ daughter-in-law far my poor mother^ 

^^ after" all her care of my education ! all 

^' her affection ! all her pride in me ! — It will 

*^ break her heart! Mine will not break. 

I shall drag on^ perhaps^ to a miserable 

old age. I am of too feeble a nature to 

*^ feel these things as strong minds would — • 

** as you will for me ; but do not blame your- 

^^ self for my faults. All that man could do 

•* for me, you did. This must be some con- 

*^ solation tq you, my dear and excellent 

^' friend ! May I still call you friend ? — • 

^^ or have I no friend left upon Earth ? 

" C. Vivian;* 

From this letter, some idea may be formed 
of what this unhappy man suffered, at this 
period of his life, from " the refIectK)ns of a 
mind not used to it's own reproaches.'* The 
view of the future was as dreadful as the 
retrospect of the past. His thoughts con- 
tinually dwelt upon the public trial which 
was preparing — before him he saw all it's 
disgraceful ciroimstances. — Then the hor- 
' rour of marrying, of passing his whole future 
existence, with a woman, whom he could 
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not esteem or trust ! TTiese last were 
secret subjects of anxiety and anguish^ tlic 
more intensely felt, because he could not 
speak of these feelings and doubts to any 
human being. — Such as Mrs, Wharton 
was, she was to be his wife; and he was 
called upon to defend her against reproach 
and insult, — if possible, from contempt. 
During the course of six weeks, which they 
spent together in exile, at Brussels, Vivian 
became so altered in his appearance, that 
his most intimate friends could scarcely 
have known him ; his worst enemies, if he 
had had any, could not have desired the 
pnolongation of his suflferings. 

One evening, as he was sitting alone in 
his hotel, ruminating bitter thoughts, a 
letter was brought to him from Mr. Russell ; 
the first he had received since he left Eng- 
land. Every one, who has been absent from 
his friends in a foreign country, must 
inow the sort of emotion, which the bare 
sight of a letter from home excites ; but, in 
Vivian's circijmstances, abandoned as he 
felt himself, and deserving to be abandoned 
by his best friends, the sight of a letter from 
Russell so struck him^ that he gazed upon 
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the (firection for some minutes/ almost with- 
out power or wish to open it. At last he 
opened, and read — 

Return to your country, your friends, 
and yourself, Vivian! Your day is not 
yet over ! Your sun is not yet set ! Re- 
^ sume your energy — recover your self- 
" confidence — carry your good resolutions 
^^ into effect — and you may yet be aft 
honour to your family, a delight to your 
fond mother, and the pride of your friend 
Russell. — ^Your remorse has been poignant 
and sincere ; let it be salutary and per- 
manent in it's consequences. The part of 
"a man of sense and virtue is to make hiir 
*^ past errours of u«e to his future conduct. — 
^^ Whilst I had nothing to say, that could 
^^ give you pleasure^ I forbore to answer 
" your letter. Now, I can relieve your mind 
" from part of the load, by which it has 

*^ been oj^ressed, You have not be- 

^^ trayed Mr. Wharton — he has betrayed 
" you. You have not seduced Mrs. Whar- 
*^ ton — you have been seduced by her. 
" You are not bound-to marry her — Whar- 
" ton cannot obtain a divorce — he dare 
*^ not bring the affair to , trial ; if he does. 
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*^ he is undone* There has been collation 
between the parties* The proof of this 
yon will find in the enclosed paper, which 
^^ will be sworn to, in dne, legal form, 
whenever it is necessary. Even when 
yon see them, you will scarcely believe 
*^ these ^ damning proofs* of Wharton's 
baseness. But 1 always knew, I always 
told you, that this pretence to honour and 
*^ candour, frankness and friendship, with 
^' this avowed contempt of all principle and 
'^ all virtue, could not be safe, could not be 

*^ sincere, would not stoofid the test. 

«< jJo — nothing should m^e me trust to 
*^ the private honour of a man, so corrupt in 
*^ public life as Mr. Wharton. A man, who 
^^ sells his conscience for his interest, will 
sell it for his pleasure.. A man, who wiU 
betray his country, will betray his friend. 
*^ It is in vain to palter with our conscience : 
*^ there are not two honours — two honesties 

<^— it is all one virtue — integrity ! 

'^ How I rejoice, at this moment, in the re- 
*^ flection, that your character, as a public 
man, is yet untarnished. You have still 
this great advantage : — feel it's value. — 
^^ Return, and distinguish yourself among 
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" your conntrymen : distinguish yourself 
by integrity, still more than by talents. 
A certain degree of talents is now cheap 
*^ in England : integrity is what we want — 
'^ true patriotism, true public spirit, noble 
ambition ; not that vile scramble for places 
and pensions, which some men call ambi- 
*' tion; not that bawling, brawling, Thersites 
" character, which othei* , men call public 
"spirit; not that marketable commodity, 
'^ Avith which Wharton, and such as he, 
" cheat popular opinion for a season : — 
" but that . fair virtue, which will endure, 
" and abide by it's cause to the last ; which, 
" in place or out, shall be the same ; which, 
" successfal or unsuccessful, shall sustain 
'^ the possessor's character through alj 
*^ changes of party ; which^ whilst he lives^ 
*^ shall command respect from even the most 
*^ profligate of his contemporaries ; upon 
« which, when he is dying, he may reflect 
" with satisfaction ; which, after his death, 
" shall be the consolation of his friends, 
" and the glory of his country. All this 
'^ is yet in your power, Vivian. ~ Come, 
" then, and fulfil the promise of your early 
*^ years ! Come, and restore to your mother 

V^OL. V. I 
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'^ a son wordiy of lier ! Come, ^emiA swsp^si^ 
^^ the hopes €if yoca: *me friend— 

-** HL iWsaELL.*" 

The <rapid succession of feelii^^ mth 
which Vivian read this letter, can scarcely 
:be imagined. The paper it endosed was 
from a fonner waiting maid of Mnr. Whar- 
ton's ; a woman, who was ex^pected in he 
the principal evidence on Mr. Wharton's 
-side. She had be^en his mistress ; o^ of 
^hose innumerable nustresses, to whom he 
had, of course, addressed his tranrfetable 
.promises of eternal constancy. She, too, of 
.course, had believed the vow, in spite of aS 
^experience and probability 4 and, w3nfe she 
pardoned his infid«Aities to her mistreBs, 
^c«, all which she deemed^er^ naiw^^fifr a 
gentieman, tihe him, yet Ae mm ^aatonished 
,and Qutrcj^eons., wllen «h)e ifotmd iiim ^iaidar 
less to her own isharms. ^ In a fit of jea- 
^lonty, she ^w to Mr. RusseU, whom ^e 
knew to be Vidaa^ Inend ; and, to revenge 
herself on Wharton, j'evealed the secrets 
which she had in her power 5 put into Rus- 
sell's hands the proofs of cdfinsion between 
Mt* Wharton and his wife 5 and took mail- 
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Wins |)a&0s to ^bfiftaiitkte her eridence, to 
a lawyer's full satisfeictioii ; kaowing^ that 
she might preveBt tlie possibility of a di- 
vorce, andHhat she shoulA ttiw ^piuoisii hef 
peijured incoastaiit in the most BdnsiUe 
maimer, by at ancedqpriciringJiiiB.aff twenty 
thousand pounds! dainnges^ and by chain- 
ing him again to a ^wife^ fdixan he ab** 
borred. 

The sauie post; which brought Vidian das 
woman's deposition and RusselTs. letter, 
brought Mrs. Wharton nodce, that tha 
nvhole ;plan of coUuaion iK^as discovered : she 
was^ there£»re, prepared for ViyiaiiV re* 
proac&es, and Yeceived the &at bncst of bis 
astonishment and xnd^gnation with a sts^ 
died Magdalen expressicHi of cflMuiten«ace ; 
then she attempted a siHy a^oLogj^, Ja^Hig 
fiU the Uame on her husha^ and. von^ng 
that she had aetod nnder teivonr^ atid diat 
her life wonld not haxe been safe in ids 
hands^ if ^he had not implicitly obeyed and 
executed his horrid plans* She inrept and 
kneeled in vain. Findii^ Vidian ImBiovable 
in his purpose to return immediately to 
England, she suddetnly rose frcan .her rhnees^ 

112 
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and^ all beautifiil as she was^ looked . in 
Vivian's eyes like a fiend^ whilst, with an 
unnatural smile, she said to him : — 

*' You see, fool as I am thought to be, I 
have been too clever for same people; and I 
can tell Mr. Wharton, that I have been too 
clever for him^ too. His heart is set upon a 
divorce ; but he can't have it. He can't 

marry miss P , or yet her fortune, nor 

ever shall ! I shall remain at Brussels -r- 
I have friends here — and friends, who were 
my friends before I was forced to give my 
hand to Mr. Wharton, or my smiles to you, 
sir ! — people who will not teaze me with 
talking of remorse and repentance, and such 
ungallaht, . ungentlemanlike stuff; nor sit 
bewidling^ themselves, like a country parson, 
instead of dashing out with me here in a 
fashionable style, as a man of any spirit 
would have done. — But' you ! — you're nei- 
ther good nor bad ; and no woman will ever 
love you, or ever did. Nbw you know my 
whole mind." 

'^ Would to Heaven I had known it 
sooner!" said Vivian. "No-^I rejoice 
that I did not sooner know, and that I never 
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could have suspected such d^pyavjty I 
under such a foiiu, too ! " 

Mrs. Wharton's eye glanced, with satis- 
i^ction, upon the large mirrpur oppor^i 
site to her* Vivian left her in utter disr. 
gust and horrour. '^ JDrive on ! " cried he, 
as he threw himself into the chaise, that wast 
to carry him away ; ^^ Faster ! faster !''.^ 

The words, " And no woman will ev^r 
love you,, or ever did," rung upon Vivian's 
ear. " There she is mistaken, th^nk Hea- 
ven l** said he to himself: yet the wordsf 
still dwelt upon his mind, and gave him ex- 
quisite pain. Upon looking ^gain at Hus-, 
sell's letter, he observed, that Selina Sidney's 
name was never mentioned ; that she was 
neither directly nor indirectly alluded to in 
the whole letter. What omen to draw from 
this he could not divine. Again he read it; 
and all that Russell said of public life, and 
his exhortations to him to come und distin- 
guish himself in public, and in the political 
world, struck him in a new light. It 
seemed as if Russell was sensible, that there 
were no farther hopes of Selina, and that, 
therefore, he tried to turn Vivian's mind 
from love to ambition. Fourteen times he 
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nnA oyer this letter, hehn he T^ache^ 
England j but he could not dwcover from it* 
aafliy iiimgy m to the point en whieb his 
heart w^s mo&% ittterested. Ke reached 
L^bdou- in thie uncertainty. 

** Flit me out ef suspense, ray hest 
ftiendr* evie^t Ke, tftte moment he saw 
Ruaselll ~ « Telt me, is ScKna Bving r " 

** Yes *— die has been Tery iff, but is now 
rec^ered - quite recov^pe*, an* with yew 
mother, who Is grown fonder of her thatt- 
ever she was." 

*• Setida afive ! well t and M»ith my mfo*- 
tberl — and may I — I don't mean may t 

n©|p> hut may I ever Aape ? BdievB me, 

1 feel myself capable of any exerlions, any 
forbearance, to obtain her forgiveness — to- 

miBiit May I ever hope for it ? — ^ 

Speafe! »* 

Ragsell assumed him, that he need not 
dreadi miss i^dney's resentment, for that 
sibo f(^ none ; she had expressed pky, more^ 
than ang^ar — that she Itad^ tc&en pains to 
soofb his- mother ; and had expressed sincere 
aa^faelioik o« hearing of his^ release from 
Jii5 unworthy bondage, and at his return 
to his fiiends. 
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T&s tone in wbfoh RmdeH spc&e, and the 
serkmsness and eoEniMEn^Lstment of lii» man^ 
ner^ alarmed Tivian ineii^ressiblyw He 
stood siient^ and' daned not askfaptilef ex- 
plana,tiony for some minntes. — At length) 
be broktt ailence ^ and caii^»ecl> his fi4end^ to 
go: hnmedifutoly: tO' nabd Sidney and bi» 
motiber^ and to request permission for- him 
to see them botb^ in each other's presence,- 
Huseeil said^ tbal^ if Yiviatt insisted, he^, 
wonld eomply wiA his request; bat that he' 
advised him not to aMempt to see miss Sid- 
ney at present ; not till he had been some 
time in: Londicin — till he had given some 
earnest of the steadiness of hie condnct '-«-^* 
till he had i^peared again^ and distinguished 
himself in public life ■ > 
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This might raise yon again in her 
eiteem ; and/' continued Russell, .'^ yov^ 
must he aware, that her love depends on her 
esteem — - at leaiM:, that the one cannot exisfe 
vitfaont the ertber^"' 

**" Will yon deliver a letter lb her frofti^ 
meT' said Vivian. >*Ifyon think I had 
better not attempt to see her yet, you wii£ 
Oliver a letter for me }'* 
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After some hesitation, or rather some de» 
liberation^ Rnssell answered/ in a con- 
strained voice — . 

" I will deliver your letter, if you insist 
upon it.** 

Vivian wrote : -— Russell undertook to de- 
Kver the letter, though with 'evident reluc- 
tance. In the mean time, iVivian went to 
see his mother, whom belonged, yet dreaded 
to meet. Her manner was not now severe 
and haughty, as when she last addressed 
hitn ; but mild and benign: she held out 
her hand to him, and said — 
. ** Thank God ! my son is restored to me, 
and to himself!** , 

She could say no more ; but embraced 
him tenderly. Russell had shown lady 
Mary, that her son had been the dupe of a 
preconcerted scheme to .work upon his pas- 
sions. She deplored his weakness, but she 
had been touched by his sufferings ; and was 
persuaded, that his remorse would guard him 
against future errours. Therefore, not a 
word or look of reproach escaped from her. 
When he spoke of Selina, lady Mary, with 
great animation of countenance and warmth 
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6f eulogium^ declared, thj^t it was the first 
wish of her heart to see her sop married to 
a woman of such a noUe character and an- 
gelic temper ; " hit;^ added her ladyship, 
Iver manner changing suddenly, as she pro- 
nounced the word but ^ Before she could 

explain die but, Russell came into the- room, 
and told Vivian, that miss Sidney desired to 
see him. Viyian heard the words with joy ; • 
but his joy was checked by the great gravity 
and embarrassment of his friend's counte- 
nance, and by a sigh of ill omen from his 
mother. Eager to relieve hl9 suspense, he 
hastened to Selina, who, as Russell told 
ham, was in lady Mary's dressing-room — . 
the room in which he had first declared his . 

passion for her. Hope and fear alternate 

seized him — fear prevailed, the moment 
that he beheld Selina. Not that any strong 
displeasure appeared in her countenaQc|e «'>— 
no — it was mild and placid i but it w^s,. 
changed towards him, aod it's very serebity 
was alarming. Whilst she \yelcomed him : 
to his native coimtry. and to his friends^ and-; 
whilst she expressed hopes for ^is future • 
happiness, all hope^ forsook him, and, in ; 
brokeU sentences, he attempted to stammer? 

I 5 
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oat some answer ^ than^ tbrowufig' Ikim^elf 
into a chair, he exclaiined^ '^ I see alt 
fntnre bappinesS' is lost for me-^assd I <te- 
senwit!*' 

^ Hey not reproach yonrsM,'^ said Selina^ 
in a sweet voice; bnt the voice^ thoogfe 
sxfReet^ was so^ ahered to him^ that it tllYew 
him* mHo despair. ** It is my wish, not to 
infBet, hat to spare yoa pain-. I have, there^ 
fore, desired to see yon> a& soon a& possible^ 
that yon might not form- false* esipecta- 
tions;'* 

*^ Then you no longer Jove me, Selina?* 
Iftow, after all I have ^ulfeved^, yo« have the 
cnieity to tell- me so? — Aiid you, witocoeM^ 
form^ my eharaoter to every thing, that is 
good and honourable ; you, who alone cooled 

restore me to myself yon: reject, you cast 

n^ from you for ever ? **• 

^ I have suffered raueh,*^ swi Sclina, in- 
a trembling voice," ^' since we parted.^ 

. Vivian^a eye quickly ran over her face- 
and whole form, as she spoke these words; 
'and he saw, indeed, t^ces of siek?ness' tttt^ 
sufiering: his idfea, of fiii^ power over her- 
affections, bsdA his' hopes,. revived; he seized 
the leeble hand^ whidlk lay motiodlb!^; bitt^ 
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*he Wifbdrew it dieeidedly^ and hk bcfpe^ 
agmn fersook him^ when s^he gently v^iiseA- 
Ker £tead> and continued to sjieak^ — 

^*' I hw^ Buffered mBehytsince we j^arted^v 
Mi^v Vivian; tetd I hope yoi» will ^fawi n» 
nnneeessary and useless pciifei in tbis inter^- 
tfew: pfaafbA, to a e^rtaindegiee, it iftnst be 
to both af U8} fat 1 cabnot^ even no^, thafc 
dSi fedfiig* of passion bave subsided, and that 
<*e pOiisibiUtof of my being traited to yon is' 
past, tdl yon w6$ with aH^heepfnpo&ti#e,whieh 
I bad expected td^dch; nor Witball the firm- 
AeSfS' df Voie& tod mtatier>. whicH is ncees-^ 
8tfy, perhafi^, tst^cJoimnce you of tfie trtrth, 
and to r^^ore-yoor mind to itself.*' 

^^ The ptJssibiKty of my being united to 
you is pacstr-^WbyP interrupted Vi^lan^ 
ibtapadbleoftnidefstanding or listening to-aiiy 
iBbihg eli^i till' tbis question was answered. 

^ DiD^ not forced me tb -What may seem like* 
ohicl'iieprbachs botlet it suffice for me to^ 
sky^ tbat my i^ntiments have been so mucb^ 
aKcrerf^ by crj^ert/iTeaj^erfciiee;, that it isira*- 
j^si^ible for nCie ^ver to bi*;oJ!ht yotir wife. 
My love- was fooiided od^istdem;^. Ibad^, 
liKfei^d, dW^ys^ fears^ of tbe instabiKty o0. 
fbxst cJharactef i; tHerefbre^ f: pitrt: yrJur resov- 
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lution to the proof: the event has proved to 
xne, that my fears were but too just. I speak 
with difficulty ; for I cannot easily give you 
«6 much pain^ as I know t]iat I am inflicting 
at this moment. But/' resumed she, in a 
more resolute tone, *^ it is absolutely, neces*- 
sp;ry for your future peace of mindj, as well as 
for my own, that I should convince you I 
am sincere, perfectly sincere at this moment; 
that I know my own heart ; that my determina- 
tion has notb^n hastily formed, and; cannot 
be altered* The deliberate i^anner, in whi<;h 
I now. speak to you, >yill, I hope^ persuade^ 
you of this truth. And if I have besita.ted, 
or showed any agitation in this interview,, 
attribute it to it's real cause — the weakness, of 
my health ; feebleness 'of body, not of mind.", 
, She rose to leave the' room;. but Vivian 
detained her, beseeching her, with all the; 
eloquence of passion in despair, to hear 
l^im but for one moment ; whilst he urged,^ 
that there was no probability of his ever re- 
lapsing into errours, from which he had suf- 
fered so much; that now, his character w^s 
formed by adversity ; and that sucji wae th^ 
powjer, which Selina possessed over his heart, 
tibat a union with her would, at this crisis,. 
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decide his fate ; that' her steadiness would 
give . stability to his . resohitions ; and that 
his gratitade would so increase his afiec^ 
tion^ that he should have the strongest pos- 
sible motives to make her a good husband ; 
that^ when he was happy in domestic life^ 
he* shouM feel every energy of his mind re- 
vive ; that he should exert all his powers to 
distinguish himself^ and to justify the choice 
of ^the woman he adored. 

In spite of the word adored^, which has 
usually such power to confcmnd female 
jud^eilt^ Selina perceived^ that all he said 
was merely a repetition of his former aigu- 
ment^;^ of w^hich^ Experience bad proved 
the insufficiency. She was iaware^ that 
if^ before .marriage^, his- resolution and con* 
stsanCy had not been able to support the 
trial, that it would be fojlv or madness: to- 
qtiarry him with thi^ vague hope, that she 
might reform bis character. She, there- 
fore^ continued steady to her res<;dutil6n ;- 
and^ as she fcmnd that Vivian's disappoint-* 
ment was greater thai) she had expected^ 
she immedi^/tely withdrew from his moth^'si 
house. The ,next . morQing, wheA Vivian, 
cau^ to bre^ast/ after having spent a 



de^kss nigiit^ pHoitiiiig new ffitgamente «r 
meir entreatits m fsToinr ' •£ hj» lofe^ be 
£annd that his mistress • wss gone. Hi»' 
RBO&er and' bis- friend Rosseil joined m 
represexFting: to him, tbat' it troold be teuse^ 
£ns tD foiknr Ewr ; tiiat it wo«dd otilff give 
ksmaslf aad Selrni^ tifisvrafSkig paiHv Vi^ 
"riaa? feh tfii» strokv serendy;. liia imkct 
was^ a» it vrere^ adrift again.. After Ih4 
first violence of Itts^ ftelings had' 4S{)eilt^ 
ibdfy and wfa^n be wtik ifito that biivd oi^ 
oj^BAfy tdlfefa is^ Idave cxm«equeiiM 0f ^s^ 
Hnnstad ]^as8ii»i^. faw^ friend B!ns«ell endiMEi-- 
iNmrad- to encitc^ Uw to honoorable ambi* 
ifoHv Vman canglyit the idea, that^. if h^- 
ditftibgaevMkMl hinvself in pdfl^io lif^^ and iH 
he tbeM dfepb^^ i^titMidfales& of ch^raoter,. 
li^ mighPt' win bade Seltna's «8tee^ aiird a^ 
fte«i«m% Fiwd wi«h tfais^ hope, h& iinmedi^- 
ately timed bis tvh^e mind !<!► tito obj^%;. 
apfdied widi indefatigabk ardidnr; day and^ 
nigbOy to tnske himself ifnastm* ^ fh^ atlb^ 
jecto likeijfl t4» ba dis<^^ed; ib^ the ensnhi^; 
aassiiMv4ii^pai4iafitent%. ^t Itog^ Bid a^^ 
Mtion^And hii9^nerg3^ w#ro cra^nedwithst^-^ 
oaas. 0D^a€]ttesfi^n*ofcoii9idi6rd%lepoll#^ 
iKipiMrttoca^ iAAcHt he hitd wp^jlif ctHat^ 
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des-ec^ he made an excellent ipcccli; a 

speech^ wbich directtjr made him of couae*' 

qnence is the l^ouse; whicfc, in the lasft^ 

gnagtti of the newspsafiers, .^^was rroecved 

with nnhonoded a|qilaii6e9.wa9 distmgnndial 

for atnmgdi. of sj^gvoanetLty. iocid order, amik 

a happy cfa«ce of expresakiiu*^ Bfiit wha£ 

encaon raged our bsxa mom thair newspapex! 

'pmSSs oc partj panegyric?,, war the appro^ 

bation. of hie frSe&d; RnsselL RosaeE never- 

p[rai8ed violiently^;' hat a fisxv words>. or ereM 

a^loek of sati8&K:tion.fTomhaiE want farthec- 

tbasL tibie most eau^aratbd edb^m^ £pcm» 

ixdier9^ Vrrian: porsaed; hk coarse: foir some 

time w&h honour and increBsiiij^ reputation^. 

There tras^ one^ many who nes«v joined ii» 

any of: ik» oom^iienettts paid to* the rismgf^ 

ocatoit;, thefe "nsas one* mmr^. leho alwayr 

spoko 0£ him^ ivith eontempt^. wbor pro^^ 

Hocmoed^ that ^Tmioi. woidd. novi»r ge^^ 

Iw it^ poUtie«^^-«that: it iv«b notinhim^^- 

tha«be irae^to04fiiafi?-^q[Qa c'dtoit bitii' mr 

de la.botte> ep^ d^ compter smr hii.? This- 

dipreeiiifd^ and eaemy of IRyiaa^ ii^ae tfaei 

maa^ who^ but a» ft^^ mmiii^ befcmv bad. 

been hi^ political jp^Mmr and rnibkishiiig 

lfet«Mrer>M».WhaitoDU £saiq|ittMedbx Ae- 
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consciousness of his own detected baseness^ 
and provoked, still mpre^ by bis being frus- 
trated in all bis schemes,' Whartbn now 
practised every art, that a malicious and un- 
principled wit could devisd, to lower the 
opinion of Vivian's talents, and to prevent 
his obtaining either power or celebrity. Our 
hero was stimulated by this conduct to fresh 
exertions. So far, Wharton's enmity was 
of service to him ; but it was of disservice, 
by changing, in some measure, the purity 
of the motives from which he acted. With 
love' and honourable ambition now mixed 
hatred, thoughts of vengeance, views of 
vulgar vanity, and interest; he thought 
more of contradicting Mr. Wharton's pro- 
phecies, than, of fulfilling his own ideas of 
what was fair and right. He was , anxious, 
to prove, that he could *^ go Jar in politics, 
that it was in Am, that he was not too 8oft> 
and that it was not building on mud tp de- 
pend on him." These indefinite expressions; 
operated powerfully and perniciously on lus, 
imagination. To .prove that Wharton was; 
itaistaken in his prognqi^ti/t^s, it. was neces- 
sary to bur hero to obtain the price and, 
srtamp of talents-^it ,wa8 ej^sc^tial .to gam. 
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political po^er; and this cbuld not he at-^ 
tained without joming a party» Vivian 
joined the party then in opposition. Whar- 
ton and he^ thongh both in opposition^ of 
course^ after what had passed^ could never 
meet in any private company; nor had they< 
any communication in public^ though' on 
the same side of the question : their enmity 
was so great, that not only the business of 
the natipn> but even the interests erf their 
party, was often impeded by their quarrels. 
In the midst of, these , disputes^ Vivian in-^ 
sensibly adopted more and more of the Ian* 
guage and ^principles' of the. public men, 
with whom he daily associated, s He began 
to hear and talk of : compensations md jobs, 
as they did ; and to consider all measures, 
proved to be necessary for the support of 
his party, as expedient, if not absolutely 
right. His country . could not be saved, 
unless he and his friends could obtain the 
management of af^irs;. and no men, he 
found, could gain parliamentary influence, 
or raise . themselves, into political power, 
without acting as a body. Th^a, of course, 
all subordiufite pointer of right were to be 
sacrificed to the: great good of proniotiug 
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the ykw$ dE t]ie party.. TUir argoaiBiit^ 
fiouiMJl^d ofk tbo vutcejhtakj of adihg in con-r 
eert^ Vasi appliedi «ontin«ia%; and ViTxan 
fo^xii^ tbat.k cmtaided daily tb^ bound&of 
his coqsca^Eftce. Stalls however^, his patriot-- 
im i«M> im ilie main^ pnn; he had ao per*^ 
Maal; vifnnra of interest^ nor desire cmsoLto be iiii 
fk6M^ independent o£ a. wish to> promote 
^. gnod o£ his. ooaidtry.. Secret arvcrtu»8^ 
irart) abettt this time, made to him byr 
gfiwnimeni ;. and inipiines: were made, if 
thcirrwas . auy^ dorag, which cenld gtati%r 
hhnl or. hy MdncU Ibb aooid fas induced tsw 
1^ aside his oppositkmj and to assist itt^ 
eiq^porting theis meaeurea. Many compfi*-^ 
mentft to hie talents and eloquence, and ali 
the iHnel comrnanpieuceay ahoat the expe- 
dieney and propriety of strengthening the 
hands qf govemmeiity were, of course, addeaoL 
Scwiething specif wa»,. at length, men>- 
tioned : it was intimated, that, asi be wa»o£ 
an aaeient family, it might gcaitify him^ 
that his mother should be made a baroness^ 
in har own rijg^t. The> oSSet was declined^ 
aad the tenqptatioa was firmly withstood by 
0tiir hero ; his credit waa how aiS kf s aem^^ 
witlit his own coa^i^tonk Lady Mary whii^i- 
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pered the circumstaaice^ at a statB secsBt, tq 
all her acquaintance ; and. Rassell took carey 
that ociiss Sidney shaidd hear of it. 

Vzviaair wa» now dibtd na aa incorruptible 
patriot. Wkartpn's malice^ aiul even hia 
vrit^ waa almost silenced ; yet he was heard 
to say^ amidst l^e dia> oC applanae.--** 

^^ Thia m only the first offibr,. ha i& ia ii)0 
right to make a shew of reststaace: lie wHl 
coquet for a time, and keep JUandsring on^ 
tiU, be suits Mtrndf^ and then ha% jilt sty 
yoiteHsBev'* 

SwAi apeeehas^ though they ? eadisd Vi«^ 
viaiira ear by llie hand (rficbuanesa 08 
frmtds, Were never made by Mr. MFhtotw %(» 
cUifectly, that he could take heifaL of thtm> 
and Russell str^fjwatsly advised him not tiy 
seek occa»on to quarrd with a maa^ wha 
evidently desired only to raise his own re^ 
putation by making Vivian angry^ getting 
him in the wrongs and forcing him into an 
impmdient dnel. 

^^ Let your actions eootnme to eontradiet 
his wofdsiy ahd they can never injure yfim,'^ 
said Russell. 

For some tirne^ Vivian adhered to ha 
friend's advice; and ha proudlf f eft die* Wr* 
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perioiity of principle and character. But, 
alas ! there was one defence^ that his patri* 
otism wanted — Economy. Whilst he was 
thns active in the jpnblic canse^ and exult- 
ing in his disinterestedness, his private af- 
fairs were getting into terrible disorder. 
The expense of building his castle had in- 
creased beyond all his calculations — the 
expense of his election — the money he had 
lost at play, whilst he was in Wharton's so- 
ciety — the sums he had lent to Wharton — 
the money he had spent abroad :-^r these, 
accumulated, brought him to great difficul- 
ties; for, though his testate \tas» consider- 
able, yet it was so settled and tied ^p, that 
^e could neither sell nor mortgage. His 
creditors became clamo^qga ^-^ he had no 
means of satisfying or quieting them : — ^ an 
e;(ecution was actually sent down to his 
castle, just as it was finished. Lady Mary 
Vivian was in the greatest alarm and dis- 
tress : she had no means of extricating her 
son. As to his fashionable friends — ^no hopes 
from such extravagant and selfish beings. 
What was to be done ? At thij^ critical mo- 
ment, the offers from a certain quarter were 
renewed in another, and, as it seemed, a more 
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acceptable form; a pension was proffered^ 
instead of a title ; and it was promised^ that 
the business should be so managed^ and the 
pension so held in another name^ that no- 
thing of the transaction should transpire; 
and that his seceding from opposition 
should be made to appear a change of sen-* 
tinients from conviction, not from interested 
motives. Vivian's honourable feelings re- 
volted from these ofiers, and abhorred these 
subterfuges — but distress ! pecuniary dis- 
tress ! he had never before felt it's pressure ; 
he had never, till now, felt how powerful, 
how compulsatory it is, over even generous 
and high spirited souls. Whilst Vivian 
was thus oppressed with difficulties, which 
his imprudence had brought upon him; 
whilst his mind was struggling with oppos- 
ing motives, he was, most fortunately for his 
political integrity, relieved,, partly by acci- 
dent, and partly by friendship. It hap- 
pened, that the incumbent of the rich living, 
of which Vivian had the presentation, died 
jnst at this time ; and Russell, instead of 
claiming or accepting the living, which Vi- 
vian had promised to him, relinquished all 
pretensions to it ; and, absolutely refusing to 
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accqpt of it, insisted upon his Mend^^ ft^ 
taining whatever advantage could properly 
be derived from the right of presentation. 
The sum, which this enabled Vivian to raise, 
was folly sufficient to satisfy the execution, 
which had been laid on his castle ; and the 
less clamorous creditors were content to be 
paid by instalments, annually, from his in* 
^ome. Thus he was saved for tlie present ; 
^nd he formed the most prudent resolves for 
the future. He was most sincerely grateful 
to his disinterested friend. The fall extent 
df the sacrifice, which Russell made him, 
n^ais not, however, known at this time, nor 
for some yeai*s afterwards. 

3at, without anticipation, let ns proceed 
with our story. Amongst those fashionable 
•and political friends, with whom our hefo 
had, since his return to England, renewed 
his cotmedtion, was my lord Glistonbury^ 
His lordship, far from thrnkii^ the worse 
x)f him for hw affmr with Mrs. Wherton> 
s|ioke:of it, in modish 'slang^ as ^^ a new and 
Inie feather in his cap ;'* and ,he congratu- 
lated Vivian upon his having *^ carried off 
the prize without paying tb# price.** Vivian's 
success, as a. parliamentary orator, had still 



(wtiater -cndeaied him -to hift lortkyp, Wli6 
ifdSed (not to repeat^ that he had always pro- 
j>heciiedi Vman would mahe a capital figure 
in poUic life; that Vivian was his mem^ 
heVf ice. At the recess, lord Gli^tonbury 
insisted upim carrying Vivian down to spend 
ithe Cbristm^ holidajs widi him at Oliston- 
Jbury Castle. 

** You must come, Vivian ; so mvlke your 
fellow put your worldly goods into my ba- 
rouche, which is at the door — and we are 
jto have a gif^t party at Gli^tonbury — and 
iprivate theatricals, and the devil knows 
what.; and yon must see my little JaSa 
2act, and I must introduce you to the ^Rosm" 
sntinda. Come, come ! yuu can't refuse m^ 1 
— ^Why, you have only a baehelor^s castle 
4)f jrour own to.go ta ; and thaf s a dhmaL 
sort of business, compaivd Mrith what I have 
in p6tto for you — ^ The feast of reason, and 
.tfae^ow of sour in the first style, I assure 
you — You must know, I sllways — even in 
^e midst of the wildest of my wild oats — 
;had a taste for the belles lettres, and philo- 
sophy, and the muses, and the literati, and 
so forth ■* alwavs a touch of the Mse- 
cenas about me—- And now my boy*s 
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^rowii^ ap, it*8 more particcdarly j>ropcr to 
Jbriog these sort of people about him ; for^ 
you know, clever men, who have a reputa* 
lion, can sound a -flourish of trumpets ad- 
vantageously before ^ a Grecian youth ot 
talents rare' makes his appearance on the 
stage of the great world — Ha ! hey ! — Is 
not this what one may call prudence? — 
Ha I — Good to have a father, who knows 
something of life, and of books too, hey r 

TTien, for my daughters, too daughter, 

J mean ; for lady Sarah's lady Glistonbury's 
child: her ladyship and miss Strictland 
have manfactured her after their own taste 
and fashion; and I've nothing to say to 

that — ^ But my little Julia Ah^ I've 

got a different sort of governess about her 
these few months past — not without fa- 
mily battles, you may guess. But when Ju- 
piter gives the nod, you know, even Juno, 
stately as she is, mu5t bend. — So I havfe 
my Rosamunda for my little Julia — who, 
by the by, is no longer my little Julia, but 
a prodigious fine woman, as you shall see. 
But, all this time, is your fellow putting 
your Aings up ? No ! — Hey ? how ? Oh, 
I understand your long face of hesitation — 
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You have not seen the ladies since the Whar- 
ton aflFair, and you don t know how they might 
look — Never fear! — lady Glistonbury shall 
do as I please, and look as I please. Be- 
sides, entre nous, I know she hates the 
Whartons ; so that her morality will have 
a loophole to creep out of; and youll be 
safe and snug, whilst all the blame will be 
thrown, on them — Hey ! — Oh, I under- 
stand things — pique myself on investigat- 
ing the human heart. Come, we have not 
a moment to lose — and you'll have your 
friend RusseU, too — Come, come ! to have 

and to hold, as the lawyers say ." 

Seizing Vivian's arm, lord Glistonbury 
^carried him off before he had half under- 
stood all his lordship had poured forth so 
rapidly; and before he had decided whe- 
ther he wished or not to accept of this invi- 
tation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



On his way to Glistonbtiry Castle, Vivian 
had ftill leisure t6 repent of ftrfving accepted 
<rf this Jnvitatkm, recoUecting, as he ^id, all 
4he forfiier reports about hhnsffeflf »nd lady 
Sarah LidhnriSt He determined, thefctfbre, 
that his visit srhotild be as short as possible : 
and the chief ^eastire he promised bitoseff 
was the society of his friend Russell. 

On his alrrival at the castle, he ivas told 
ithit Mr. RuHsell tras out, riding ; and that 
«very body else was in the theatre, at a re- 
hearsfil, except lady GlistoribBi'y, the ladjr 
Sarah, and njissStriotland. He found these 
three ladies sitting in form in the great de- 
serted drawing-room, each looking like a 
copy of the other ; and all as if they were 
deploring the degeneracy of the times. Vi- 
vian approached wdth due awe ; but, to his 
great surprise and relief, at his approach, 
their countenances exhibited some signs of 
Jife and satisfaction. . Lord Glistonbury /?re- 
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sented him <xn his return from abroad — ► 
lady iGlistonbury s features ^laxed to a 
smile^ though she seemed imisaediately to 
repetnt of it, and to feel it incUiEftbent upon 
^ her to maintain her rigidity of mien. Whilst 
she, and of course miss Strictland and the 
lady Sarah, were thus .tsnbarraased between 
ihe necessity of reprobating the sin, and the 
desire ®f pleasing ijie adnner, lord Gliston- 
bury raaa an^ with one of his speeches, of 
borrowied sense, and original nonsense ; and 
then would have carried him ofl' to the re- 
hearsal, Init lady Glistbnbury called Vivian 
back, begging, in. her fonnal manner, '^ that 
lier lord would do her the favour to leave 
Mr, Vivian with her for a few minutes, a« 
it was ^so long since she had had the pleasure 
of seeing him at plistonbury." Vivian re- 
turned with asi ^ood a grace as he could ; 
and, to find means of bredicing the embar 
rassing silence that ensued, took up a bobk, 
which lay upon the table, " Toplady's Ser- 
wons'' — no hope of assistance from that : 
he had recourse to another — equally un- 
lucky ! — '^^ Wesley's Diary : " — • another — 
*^ The Pilgrims Progress." He went no 
farther ; but, looking up, he perceived, that 

K 2 
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the lady Sarah was motioned by her angn$t 
mother to leave the room. Vivian had 
again recourse to '* Toplady." 

" Very unfashionable books^ Mr. Vivian,^ 
said miss Strictland, bridling and smiling^ 
as in scorn. 

*^ ^^ery unfashionable books ! " repeated 
lady Glistonbury, with the same inflection of 
voice^ and the same bridling and smiling. 
"Very diflFerent/' continued her ladyship^ 
" very diflFerent from Avhat you have been 
accustomed to see on some ladies' tables^ no 
doubt, Mr. Vivian! Without mentioning 
names, or alluding to transactions, that 
ought to be buried in eternal oblivion/ and 
that are so vei^y distressing to your friends 
here to think of, sir, give me leave to ask; 
Mr. Vivian, whether it be true, what I have 
heard, that the prosecution, and every thing 
relative to it, is entirely giyepi up ? '^ 

^^ Entirely, madam/' 

^' Then," said lady Glistonbury, glancing 
her eye at miss Strictland, ^^ ive may welcome 
Mr. Vivian with safe consciences to Glis- 
tonbury; and, since the affair will never 
become public, and since lady Sarah 
jsriows none of the improper particulars; 
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and since she may, and, from her education, 
naturally will, class all such things under the 
head o£ impossibilities and false reports, of 
which people, in our rank of life especially, 
are subject every hour to hear so many^ 

T there cannot, as I am persuaded you will 
agree with me in thinking, miss Strictland, 
be any impropriety in our and lady Sarali's 
receiving Mr. Vivian again on the same 
footing as formerly." 

Miss Strictland bowed her formal assent 
— ^Vivian bowed^ because he saw that a bow 

^ was expected from him ; and then he pon- 
dered on what might be meant by the word» 
on the same footing as formerly ; and he 
had just framed a clause explanatory and 
restrictive of the same, when he was inter- 
rupted by the sound of laughter, and of 
numerous, loud, and mingled voices, com- 
ing along the gallery that led to the draw- 
ing-room. As if these were signals for her 
departure, and as if she dreaded the intru- 
sion and contamination of the revel-rout, 
lady Glistonbury arosej looked at her watch, 
pronounced her belief, that it was full time 
for her to go to dress, and retired through a 
Venetian door, followed by miss Strictland^ 
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repeating the eame belief^ and bearing htr 
ladyfihip's tapestry work : her steps quick- 
ened as the door at the opposite end of the 
room opened; smd cnrtsying— an unneces- 
sary apetbgy to Mr. Vivian — as she passed^ 
she left him to himself. And novr, 

'* He sees a train profusely gay 
Gome pranckling o'er the place." 

Some were dressed for comic, some for tra- 
fic cbaiaeters ; but all jsaemed equally gay, 
and talked equally last. There bad lioen a 
dressed rehearsal of ** The Fair Penittnt," 
and of ^* The Romp ; '' and all the speeia'- 
tors and all the actors were giving and re- 
ceiving exuberant compliments. Vivian 
knew many of the party —soBoe of th^m bel- 
esprits^ some fashionable amateurs ; all 
pretenders to notoriety^ either as judges or 
performers. In the midst of this motley 
group, there was one figure, who ^iood re- 
eeiving, and expecting uniTer9al homage: 
she Was dressed as ^^The Fair Peni- 
tent ;** but her afiected vivs^ity of gesture 
and countenance was in striking contrast 
to her tragic attire. And Vivian could 
hardly forbear smiling at the minauderie^ 



with, whiefa she listened and talked to the 
gentleirnei^t WXind l^^r; ww lj\«giiishixig, 
Aow coquQtfing ; foiling ^er eyes, and 
^F^wing herself into a ai^G^essipji^ of studied 
attitudes, deajiiQg repar^s to t^s side and 
to t}\at y and, ia short, making the greatest 
possible exhibition both of her person and 
l^er mind. 

" Dont you know her? Did you never 
see her before ? — No ! you've been out of 
England; but you've heard of her, cer- 
tainly ? — Rosamu7ida" whispered lord Glis- 
tonbury to Vivian. 

^^ And who is Rosamunda ?" said Vivian ; 
** aa actress ? " 

** Actress !-^Hush ! — Bless yon ! no — but 
the famous poetess. Is it possible that you* 
hav'n't read the poems of Rosamunda ? — 
They were in every body's hands a few 
months ago, but you were abroad — better 
engaged, or as well, hey ? But, as I was 
going to tell you, that's the reason she's 
called The Rosanvunda — I gave her the 
name, for I patronised her from the first — 
hei" real name is Bateman — and lady Glis- 
tonbury and her set call her miss Bateman 
still, but nobody else — She's an amazing 
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clever woman^ I assure you — more genius- 
than any of 'em, vsince the time of Rousseau t 
— Devil of a salary ! — and devil of a battle 
I bad to fight with some of my frrehds- 
before I could fix her here — But! was deter- 
mined I would follow mv own ideas in Ju- 
lia*s education — Lady Glistonbury had her 
way, and her routine Muth lady Sarah ; and 
it's aH very well, vastly well — 

" Virtue for her too painful an endeavour. 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever." 

You know the sort of thing ? Yes, yes — 
but I was not content to have my Jiilia lost 
among the medlocres, as I call them — so I 
took her out of miss Strictland's hands ; and 
the Rosamunda's her governess." 

^^ Her governess !" repeated Vivian, with 
uncontrollable astonishment ; " lady ^ulia 
Lidhurst's governess!" 

"Yes, you may weirbe surprised !" pursued 
lord Glistonbury, mistaking the cause of the 
surprise — " No one in England could have 
done it but myself — she refused innumerable 
applications, immense offers ; and after all, 
you know, she does not appear as governess 
titrSe — only as a friend of the family, who 
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directs lady Julia Lidhursf s literary talents. 
Oh ! you understand^ a man of the world 
knows how to manage these things — sacri- 
fices always to the vanity of the sex, or the 
pride, as the case may be. I never mind 
names, but things, as the metaphysicians 
say — distinguish betwixt essentials and 
accidents — Sound philosophy, that! hey? 
And, thank Heaven ! a gentleman or a no- 
bleman need not apologize, in these days, 
for talking of philosophy before ladies — 
€ven if anybody overheard us, which, as it 
happens, I believe nobody does. So let me, 
BOW that ytm know your Paris^ introduce 

you to f^The Rosamunda.'" Mr. Vivian 

— the Rosamunda. Rosamunda — Mr.- 
Vivian .!* 

After Vivian had for a few minutes acted 
audience, very little to his own satisfaction, 
he was relieved by lord Glistonbury's ct- 
claiming — 

" But Julia!. Where's Julia, all this 
time?" 

Rosamunda looked round,^ with the air of 
one interrupted by a frivolous question,, 
which requires no answer ; but some one,, 
less exalted, and> more attentive to the com:- 
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ZHOU foims of eWility, told his lorddhip^ 
that lady Julia was walking « the gallery 
with her brothet. Lord Glistonbwry k«r- 
lied Vman into &e gallery, Vivian was^ 
ittttck, the moment he met lady Julia^ with 
19ie great change and improvement in her 
(Eppearanc^. Instead of the childish girt 
lie had form^y seen flying about, Ml only 
of the frolic of the present imoment, be !MM¥ 
«ltw & fine grace&il wonmn, with a striking; 
trmntenai^e, that indicated both genias and 
^eniiibility. Sh/t was talking te her brother 
with «o mu^ eagem^^^ that she did not 
^ee Viviaai et>me into tlie gallery; and, a« he 
walked on towards the fatther «nd^ where 
she was 8tani4h)g,he had time toadmipeher.. 

" A fine girl, faith ! though idie is my 
danghter,** whispered lordC8i«tonbnry, "and. 
Wnld you believe that she h only sixteen ? ''^ 
•*^ Only sixteen ! *• 

'^ Ay : and stay till you talk to her — 
; tay till ycm hear Iter — -you will be more 
surprised. Such genius! such eloquence! 
She's my own girl.'-^-** — Well Julia, my 
^darlitrgl " cried he, raising his voice, ^^ in 
Ae douds, tts usnal ? " 

Lady Jtdia started -^ but k "was a imtural^ 
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xiat a theatric start ^^ — cdouriDg at the coit- 
sfiioasnesfi of her own absence pf mind. 
She CfiBie forward with a manner, that apor- 
legieed better than words couhl do^ and she 
received Mr. Vivian so conrteoosly^ and with 
»ieh ingennons pleasure in her countenance^ 
tbat he began to rejoice in having accepted 
the invitation to <jftistonbufy : at the same 
ittsitant^ fad reistoUectesd a look winch his 
mother had given him before^ when he fifst 
mw lady JiiMa^ on the terrace of the castle. 

" Weil, what was she saying to yxm, Lid- 
fenrst ? hey ! my boy ? '* 

^^ We wepe arguing, sin'* 

^^ Arguifig! Ay, ay, she's the devil for- 
^^t I -— W:or<k at will ! -r- ^ Persuasivts word^,. 
md vem^ persud^ive sighs! * Ah, w^oman ! 
wamain for ev/er ! always talking us .out jof 
fms seftses 1 and which of the best oi^s 
wpuld ft«rt ii^sh it to be sp^? — ^Oh ! |etme,« 
lf$ n»e he .4e^iK^d ! ' is the cream of j&ilo- 
8Qphy» f^^imriean and fitoic, at least tfaat!s 
mij lejceed. &^ to the point ! - What was it 
dboiat that 3hQ wm holding forth so charm- 
ingly? a hook, or a lovjer? — A hook,^ I'll' 
wager ; she's such a romantic little fool, and 
«o unlike o^i^er women : kavesi all her ad-*- 
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mirers there in the drawing-room, and stays 
out here, talking over musty books witli her 
brother. But come, what was the point r 
I will have it argued again before me. — 
Let's see the book." 

Lord Lidhurst pointed out a speech in 
^' The Fair Penitent^" and said, that theyhad 
leen debating about the manner in which it 
should be recited. Lord Glistonbury called 
upon his daughter ta repeat it : she showed 
a slight degree of unaffected timidity at first; 
but when her father stamped', and bid her 
let him see no vulgar basbfulness, shie 
obeyed — recited charmingly — and, when 
urged by a little opposition from- her bro- 
ther, grew warm in- defence of her own 
opinion -^ displayed in it's support such 
sensibility,, with su«h a flow of elo- 
aynce, accompanied with such animated 
and jgraceful, yet natural gesture^ that 
Vivian was transported with sudden admi- 
ration. He was astonished' at this early de- 
velopment of feeling and intellect ; and if, 
-in the midst of his delight, be felt some 
latent disapprobation of this display of ta- 
lent, from soiyoung a woman, yet lie quickly 
justified hex to himself by saying, that be 
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was not a stranger ; that he had formerly 

been received by her family, on a footing of 

intimacy; Then he observed farther, in her 

vindication^ that there was not the sligfitest 

affectation or coquetry in any of hur words 

or motions ; that she spoke with this eager* 

ness, not to gain admiration^ but because 

she was carried away by her enthusiasm^ 

and^ thoughtless of herself, was eager only 

to persuade^ and to make her opinions pre^- 

vail. Such wasv the enchantanent of her 

eloquence and her beauty, tha^ after a 

quarter of an hour spent in h«r company^ 

our hero did not know whether to wish, that 

she had more sedatenes^ and reserve, or 

to rejoice, that she wa« so animated and na-^ 

tural. Before he could decide this pointy, 

his friend Kussell: returned from riding,. 

After the first greetings were over, Russell 

drew him aside, and asked — ' 

*^ Pray, my dear Vivian, what brings you 
here?" 

'^ Lord Glistonbury — to whom I. had not 
time to say no; he talked so fast.. But, 
after all, why should I say no ? I am a free 
man — a discarded lover. . I am absolutely 
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eonvinced, that Selina Sidney's refusal will- 
never be retracted ; my mother^ I kuow, u 
of that (^iniod.. You snggested; that, if I 
distiftgttished myself ia poUic life^ and 
showed steadiness,. I might recover her 
esteem and affisction ; but I se^ no chance 
of it. My n^gth«* showed me her last letter 
-^ no hopes from that"~ so i tbiid^ it would 
be madness^ or folly^ to waste my lime^ and' 
wear oat my feelings, in pursuit of a woman, 
who, however amiable, is lost to me.** 

^ Of tkat you are the best judge,** said 
Bnssell, grsR^ely* ^ I am far from wishing — 
jrom. urging yau to waste your time. Lady. 
Mary Vivian muftt know more of miss SUA'- 
ney, and be better alfta to judge of the state 
flf miss Sidney's hes»'t, tti^ix). J can be. It 
would not be Ae part of a frietwl to exeite 
you to .persevere in a purmit, that woiild ead 
in 'disappointment ; but thi^ much, before 
w» quit the subject for ever, I fed it my duty 
to say — that I think miss Sidney tLe 
woman, of aU othens, the best suited to > 
your charaoter, the most deserving of your 
love, the most calculated to make y4>u ex* 
qQiiBii;eiy and pennaneartly happy/* 
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*^ AM that's very true,** said Vivian, im^ 
patiently ; ** but, since I canJt have her,, 
why Riiake me miserable about her ^ " 

" Am I to understancl,*' re&timed Russell, 
after a long paase, ** am I to tmderstand, 
that, now you have regained yonr freedom, 
you come here with the settled purpose of 
espousing the lady Sarah Lidhurst ? " 

^* Heavea fbrefend ! ** cried Vivian, start- 
ing back. 

*^ Then I am to go over again, on this 
firitrject, with indefatigable patience, aud iu 
due logical order, all the ailments, moral, 
j^rudential^ ainl conventional, which I had 
the labour of laying before you about 0;= 
twelvemonth ago ? ** 

^^ Save yourself the trouble^ my dear 
ftiend!"* eaid Vivian ; " I shall set all that 
upon a right footing, immediately, by ispeak- 
«ig of the report at once to some of the fa- 
mily, i was going to rise to eaaplmn this 
morning, when I was wkh lady Oliston- 
"hury ; but I fell a «ort of delicacy — it was 
aa awkward time — and, at that moment, . 
somebody came- into the room/* 

*^ Ay,** said Russdll; ** you ai»e j»st fike 
the hero of a novel, stopped from^aymg: 
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what he ought to say, by somebody's coming 
Hito the room. — Awkward time! — Take 
care you don*t sacrifice yourself, at last, 
to these awkwardnesses and these sort of 

« 

deUcaci€S% — I have still my fears, that yoa 
will get into difficulties about lady Sarah/* 

Vivian could not help laughing at what 
he called his friend's absurd fears. 

'^ If you are determined, my dear Russell, 
at all events, to fear for me, I'll suggest t© 
you a more reasonable cause of dread. Sup- 
pose I should fall desperately in love with 
lady Julia ! I assure you there's some danger 
ef that. She is really very handsome and 
very graceful ; uncommonly clever and eloi- 
quent — -as to the rest, you know her — . 
what is she ?'^ 

'^ All that you have said, and more. She 
has more genius and more sensibility, than. 
J have ev^r before seen in a girl of her age; . 
She might be- made any thing. — every 
thing ; an ornament to her sex — an honour 
to her country — were she under the guid- 
ance of persons fit to direct great powers 
and a noble character ; but I dare not pre- 
dict what may become of her, under the mis- 
management of those^ to whom, she is at 
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preseat abandoned. With the education she 
has undergone^ and that to which she is 
now exposed, one having controlled her in 
every, even the most innocent, thought and 
action ; the other suddenly setting her free 
from all restraints, even from those the most 
rational and necessary to her sex and to 
society. I say she must be something more 
than fiwnale, more than human, to be safe. 
No man of prudence would venture to in- 
sure a woman running such risks. Almost 
in proportion to her abilities is her peril, 
because in the same proportion is her confi- 
dence in herself. I admire lady Julia's ta- 
lents more than you do, because I know 
them better ; and, farther still, her amiable 
disposition, her precarious situation, her 
youth, her innocence and inexperience, have 
altogether strongly interested me in her 
fate ; and yet I cannot, Vivian, as your 
friend, recommend her to you as a wife." 

^^ I am not thinking of her as a wife,**^ 
said Vivian : '^ I have not had time to think 
of her at all, yet. But you said, just now, 
that, in good hand3, she might be made 
every thing, that is good and great. Why 
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not by a hqaband^ instead of a goverfiess ? 
aad would not you c^l msie good hands 9 '' 

" Good, bitit not steady — not at all the 
husband fit to guide such a woman* He 
muat be a n)«in not only of superior sense^ 
but of superior streugth of mind." 

Vivian was piqued by this remark, andr 
proceeiied to compare the fitness of his cha- 
racter to suck a character as lady Julia's. 
Every moment he showed more curiosky to* 
hear farther particulars of her disposition ;- 
of the difierent characters of her govemeases,. 
and oi all her rektimais ;. hut Russdil reinsecl 
to say more. He had told him wii^t he was 
called upon* as hia friend^ to reveal ; he left, 
the rest to Vivian's own observation and 
judgment. Vivian aet .himself to work tOi> 
observe and judge, with all his might. 

He soon perceived, that all Russell had 
told him of the* mismanagement of lady 
Julia's education was true. In this house 
there were two parties, each in extremes, 
and each with their systems and practice 
carried to the utmost excess. The par^r 
tizans of the old and the new school were 
here to be seen at daggersdrawing. Lady 
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Glistonbisry, ahharrent, of what she termed 
modera pbiloeopby^ aad classiiitg under tlsialK 
name almost all science and literature, efi* 
pecially all attempts to^ cultivate tke under-* 
standing of weeaeiiy had, with the s^sist*- 
ance of her dettbley miss Strictland, l»xmgbt 
up lady Sarah in all the ignorance, and all 
the rigidity of tlie most obsolete of the old 
school : she had made lady Sarah precisely 
like herself; with virtue, stiff, dogmatical, 
and repulsive; with religion, gloomy and 
puritanical ; with manners, cold and auto* 
matic. In the course of eighteen years, 
whilst lady^jflistonbury went on, like clock* 
work, the same round, punctual to the 
letter, but unfeeling of the spirit of her 
duties, she contrived, even by the wearisome 
method of her minuted diary of education j^ 
to make her house odious to h^r husband. 
Some task, or master, or mmr of lesson, 
continually, and immitigably plagued him : 
he went abroad for amusement, and found 
dissipation. Thus, by her unaccomnK>dating 
temper, and the obstinacy of her manifold 
virtues, she succeeded in alienating the af- 
fections of her husband. In despair, he one 
day exclaimed — 
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" Ah que de verius vous mc faites hair;"' 

and, repelled by virtue in this nngracious^ 
form, he flew to more attractive vice. Find- 
ing that he conld not have any comfort or 
solace in the society of his wife, he sought 
consolation in the company of a mistress .^^ 
Lady Glistonbnry had, in the meantime, 
her consolation in being a pattern wife ; and' 
in hearing, that, at card tables, it was uni- 
versally said, that lord Glistoiibury was the 
worst of husbands, and that her ladyship^ 
was extremely to be pitied. In process of 
time, lord GKstonbury was driven to-his home 
again,by the united torments of a virago mis- 
tress and the gout. It was at this period, that 
he formed the notion of being at once apoliti- 
cal leader and a Maecenas ; and it was at thi& 
period, that he became acquainted vrith both 
his daughters, and determined, that his Julin 
should never resemble the lady Sarah. He 
saw his own genius in Julia ; and he re^ 
solved, as he said, to give her fair play, and 
to make her one of the wonders of the age. 
After some months' counteraction and al- 
tercation, lord Glfetonbury, with a; high 
hand, took his daughter from under the 
control of miss Strictland ; and, in spite o£ 
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all the representations, prophecies, and de- 
nunciations of her mother, consigned Julia 
to the care of a governess after his own 
heart — a miss Bateman; or, as he called 
her, The Rosamunda. From the moment 
this lady was introduced into the faniily, 
there was an irreconcileable breach between 
the husband and wife. Lady Glistonbury 
was perfectly in the right in her dread of such 
a governess as miss Bateman for her daugh- 
ter ; but she did not take the means to pre- 
vent the evil : her remonstrances were too 
acrimonious; her objections too absolute; 
ehe made no distinction between the use 
and abuse of reason and literature. Her 
ladyship was only partially and accidentally 
right ; right in point of fact, but wrong in 
the general principle ; for she objected to miss 
Bateman, as being of the class of literary 
women ; to her real faults, her inordinatQ love 
of admiration and romantic imprudence, lady 
Glistonbury did not object, because she did 
not at first know them ; and, when she did, 
she considered them but as necessary conse- 
quences of the cultivation and enlargement 
of miss BatemarCs understanding. " No 
wonder!" her ladyship would say; *^ I knew 
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it must Jbe so ; I koew it could not be other-* 
wise. All those dever wotnen^ as they are 
called, are the same. Thk comes cf litera- 
tare and 'of literary ladies.** 

Thus moralizmg in private :^vith miss 
Strictland and her <nfn smsdl part^^ hdff 
C««<„b=7 H.p..«. «te« =n,d p-L J. 
fare her husband and his adiseiients. After 
prophesyiDg how it all must end in the niin 
of ber daughter Julia^ she declared, that 
she wmuld never spea£k on this snl^ect again : 
ebe showed herself ready^ with maternal re- 
signation, and in silent obduracy, to wit- 
ness the completion of the sacnfice of lier 
devoted child. 

Lord Glistonbury was cjutte sa^lslbd wit^ 
having silenced epposition. jHis new go- 
verness, estabiislied in her office, and with 
full and 'tmlknited powers, went on trium- 
phant and careless of ^her dharge: she 
thought €tf little but displaying her own 
talents in company. The castle was con-^ 
sequently filled with crowds of amateurs; 
novels and play« were the order of the day; 
and a theatre was 'fitted up, (all in open de- 
fiance of poor lady Glistonbur}'.) The 
daughter . commenced her new course of 
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«dticatioa by being tangfat to laugh at lier 
another's prejtidices. Snch was the state of 
nfikirs, when Vivian commenced his obser- 
-vations ; and aSl this secr>€ft history he learnt 
by scraps, and hints, smd innendoes, from 
Very particnlaT iftiends of both parties -*- 
^friends, who weTe not tr«abled with any of 
Mr. llusseirs scruples or 4isc^etion. 

Vivian'« attention Was now ftxed npon 
lady Julia : he obserx^ed, with ^atisfdiction, 
^hat, notwithstanding her governess's ex- 
^Umple and excitement, lady Julia did not 
^ow any exorbitstnt desire for .general ad- 
miration ; and that her manners were free 
irdm doqu^ry and affectation : she seemed 
iyatber todisdain theflattery, and to avoid both 
-ihe homage and the company of men, who 
were her inferiors in mental qualifications.; 
^slie addressed hercemversataon principally to 
Vivian and his friend Russell ; with them^ 
indeed, she conversed a great deal^ with 
much eagerioess and Bnthusiasm, expressing 
all her opinions without disguise, and 
showing, on most occasions, more imagi- 
nation than reason, and more feeling than 
judgment. Vivian perceived, that it was 
soon suspected, by many of their obserjers. 
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and especially by lady Glistonbury and the 
lady Sarah^ that Julia had a design upon his 
heart; but he plainly discerned, that she had 
no design whatever to captivate him ; and 
that though she gave him so large a share 
of her company, it was without thinking of 
him as a lover ; he saw that she conversed 
with him and Mr. Russell, preferably to 
others, because they spoke on subjects, 
which interested her more; and because 
they drew out her brother, of whom she 
was very fond. Her being capable, at so 
early ^n age, to appreciate Russell's cha- 
racter and talents ; her preferring his solid 
sense and his plain sincerity to the brilli- 
ancy, xh^ fasJmn^ and, even the gallantry of 
all the men, whom her father had now col- 
lected round her ; appeared to Vivian the 
most unequivocal proof of the superiority 
of her understanding, and of the goodness 
of her disposition. On various occasions, 
he marked with delight the deference she 
paid to his friend's opinion, and the readi- . 
ness with which she listened to reason from 
him -^ albeit, unused and averse from reason 
in general. Impatient as she was of con- 
trol, and confident, both in her own powers 
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and in her instinctive, moral sense, 
(about which, by the by, she talked a great 
deal of eloquent nonsense,) yet a word or 
a look from Mr. Russell would reclaim her 
in h^r. highest flights. Soon after Vivian 
commenced his observations upon this in- 
teffesting subject, he saw an instance of 
what Russell had told him of the ease, with 
which lady Julia might be guided by a man 
of sense and strength of mind. 

The tragedy of " The Fair Penitent/* 
Calista by miss Bateman, was represented, 
with vast applause, to a brilliant audience 
at the Glistonbury tiieatre. The same play 
was to be reacted a week afterwards, to a 
fresh audience — it was proposed, that Vi- 
vian should play Lothario, and that lady 
Julia should play Calista : miss Batemaa 
saw no objection to this proposal: lord 
Glistonbury might, perhaps, have had the 
parental prudence to d[)ject to his daughter's 
appearing in public, at her age, in such Ji^ 
character, before a mixed audience ; but, 
unfortunately, lady Glistonbury, ■ bursting 
from her silence at this critical moment, 
said so much, and in such a prosing an^ 
puritanical manner^ npt oqly againat her 

VOL. V, h 
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daiighter^s acting in this |>la]r, aod in these 
circumstanceB^ hut a^ain$t all stage pla^s, 
playwrights^ a/ctorH^ and actresses what* 
soeyev> danoi^^ciiig m^ anatiiiBaiatisifig them 
all ind^crimin^^ly ; that imtnediately, kn-d 
Gli^Qobary lauded ^-r-mias Batemaa took 
fi^e— raxid it became a trkd of p^ywer h^tweeft 
the cpntending pairtie^. h^idj^ loiia^ who 
h^. bi^ btel^ ^afcaped firom the kksofiseiiess 
of her mother's. 'MB^indioioas asid minate con- 
trol^ dread^d^, ahpv^ sdlthicigs^ to be aij^n 
sul(jected t^ h^r and miss. Strictland; l^re* 
foce^ w;itfa^Ht cotifiiderjfig the real prdpriety 
oi: ii9pi;x%»dety of tU ^cknk ia question, 
witl^t eKa^i^ing whether miss Batefisan 
wa^ light or wwo^ «. Ae li^ she kad 
gi;ani;Bd, Iftdy. ^uHiit ^tq^rted her opkum 
waiwly* aB4A ^itb aU her eloqoeace, at 
of^ ass^rt^: hf^ Qvm liberty, and' defended 
tl^ cm9C of thp theatre ia. generaL — She 
had he^d Mf' M^wsiA once speak ^ the 
utility of a welj f^gukt^d public stage; of 
the ^flueace of ^ood theatric represents- 
tipi[i$ in formifig tljue t£^te and rou^i^ the 
soul to yirtttj^ : h^ hfui: shown her Marmon- 
t^*s e^kbratedf l0tti^ to Rousseau on this 
subject; * ooas^qp^ntly, she thought she 
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kQ(&w what hid opinion saost be cm the pre* 
sMtt oedasioa: tiberefore^ she spake with 
i8Q!!e than her nsnal confidenee mid enthu- 
siwin. Her -docioence and tier abilities 
transported her fadier^ and most aS her s«- 
ditorsy Vivian amo^ the rest^ with asto- 
nishineirt and admsr^tion: she enjoyed^ at 
tbifi TOomenty what the French cail 9in grand 
sUeds; hut, tif IbR inidsct of the hazz of ap-» 
pLuise, Vivian oiysei^ed, that her e>pe turned 
aoauiKiisljr vpooi Bnsdeli, w&o stood silent, 
and ¥rikh a dttflpprosing cmuvteAanice. 

^' I lun finre jrhrt friend, Mr. flussell, is 
dt^deaaed at this instant — and with me^— I 
nansH Iobqw whjr .--rLet ns ask him. *^Do 
brag hsm here;' 

dhnmediatcly she ^KsBB^agmd ha^siM firom 
aE har adaoiresi^ - and, iitaidn^ room for 
Ittr. Rttsseii beaida Imt, widtedi, m she said^ 
to hear &om bsm* ses virii^s. finsi^ll 
wonld have declined speaking, but her lady- 
ship appealed earnestly and urgently for 
bis i^fim^n, sayings ^^ Who will speak the 
^th to- mei. if yo» wiU not^ On whose 
jjodgnp^nt can I rely, if not on yours ? — Yon 
dirj^ct my brother's mind to every thing that 
ift.^ise and' good; direct iBihe\: lamaadesl- 
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rous to do right a^ he can be : and you will 
find me — self-willed and volatile^ as I know 
you think me — you will find me a docile 
pupil. — Then tell me frankly — Did I, just 
now, speak too much^ or too warmly? I 
thoT^ght I was .speaking your sentiment^^ 
and that I must be right. — But perhaps it 
was not right for a woman, or so young a 
woman, as I am, to support ftven just opi- 
nions so resolutely^— And yet, is it. a xrrime 
to be young?'— And is the honour oi inain* 
taining. truth to be monopolised by age ? — ^ 
No, surely! — for Mr, Russell himself has 
not that claim to stand forth, as he so often 
does, in it's defence. — ^And is it unbecoming 
for a woman to do that, which is in itself 
excellent and honourable? Oh, yes! I an- 
ticipate your answer; you like retiring, 
rather than intrepid sense in our sex,-r-I 
r/5Collect the line you once quoted^ 

' Tbierfi is no woman, where there's no reserve/ 

How I wish that I had thbse reserved manner^s, 
of which you approve! — If you think, that 
I ought not to act Calista ; if you think, that 
I had better not appear on the stage at all, 
only say sol — ^AU I ask is your opinion^ the 
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advantage of your judginent — And you see, 
Mr. Vivian, how difficult it is to ibbtai»> 

it! But his friend, probably, never felt' 

this difficulty!— ■" 

With a degree of sober composure j which 
almost provoked Vivian, Mr. Russell an- 
swered this animated lady. And with a 
sincerity, which, though politely shown,' 
Vivian thought severe and almost cruely 
Russell acknowledged, that her ladyships 
had anticipated some, but not all of his obn 
jections. He represented, that she had failied 
in jbccoming respect to her mother, in thiys 
publicly attacking and opposing her opi- 
nions, even supposing them to be ill founded 
— He declared, that, as to the case in dis- 
cussion, he was entirely of lady Gliston- 
bury's opinion, that it would be unfit and 
injurious to a young lady to exhibit herself, 
even on a private stage, in the character in 
which it had been proposed that lady; Julia 
should appear. He explained, with as 
much delicacy as he could^ the censures 
which a young woman might incur, and the 
dangers to which private theatricals mdy 
lead, where the company is so little seleet 
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t8 it wslv M tbit tidDe at the (MS^oaimtf 
tlieatre^ ^ 

Whilst Rdssell spoke, Vivian was ekarmed 
with the manner in whi^ lady Julia Ba- 
iraed : he thought her connt^ance en- 
dhantsBgiy bcaotiftxl, alternately softened as 
it was by the expression of genuine hamility, 
and radiatit with eandonr and gratitude. She 
i&ade no reply ; bat iminediately went to her 
mother, and, in the most engagii^ manner^ 
ar kaiow{edged> diat she had been wrong ; and 
«kdiared^ that ^eie was conTinced it wonid be 
improper for her to act the character she had 
proposed. With that oAd haughtiness of 
atte% the most repxdsive to a warm and gs- 
9^ons mind> the mother tamed to her 
dati^hter, and said, that, '^ For her part, she 
had no faith in sndden conv^sions, and 
starta of good condact made little impress 
sion npon her ; that, as far as she was her-- 
self concerned, she forgave, a& in charity it 
became her, all tlienndatifal insolence, with 
which she had been treated; tibat, as to 
the rest> she was glad to find, for lady 
Jnlia's own sake, that she had gi?eB up her 
strange, and, as she mnst say, scandcdaus 



ihttntions. However/' add^d lady Glistoii- 
feuty, " I arA not so satiguine, as to bohsider 
t^k as any thhig bbt u re^pit^ frbm ruin ; 
I am not so ctednlons^ a^ to believe in sudden 
i^fbrm^tions j not- — despicable as you and 
my lord db ihe the honour to think my uiv** 
derstanding — aih I to be made the dupe of 
a little^ deceitful fondling ! ** 

Julia withdrew her arms^ which she had 
thlr^Wh round her mother ; and miss Striet- 
land^ after breaking her nettiog silk with A 
jerk 5f indignation^ observed, that, " for her 
part, she wotidered young ladies should go 
to cgfi^uli their brd1&er*i$ tutor, instead of 
inore suitably, and, perhaps, as competent 
advisers.*' Lady Julia, now indignant, 
turned away, and wAs withdrawing from 
before the triumvirate, when lady Sarah, 
>^ho had sat, lookitig even hiore stiff and 
(constrained than usual, suddenly broke 
from her stony stale, and, springing for- 
ward, exclaimed, ^^ Stay, Julia ! — - Stay, my 
dear sister ! — Oh, miss Strietland ! 6b my 
sister justice! — When'JuHa is so candid, 
so eager to do rights intercede for her with 
my mother ! •' — 

** First, may I prei^ume to ask** — said 
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. miss StrictLand^ drawing herself up with 
starch malice — " First, may I presume to 
ask, whether Mr. Vivian, upon this occa- 
sion, declined to act Lothario ? *' 

^' Miss Strictland, yon do not do my sister 
justice ! " cried lady Sarah — *^ miss Strict- 
land you are wrong ! — very wrong ! — — " 

Miss Strictland, for a moment struck 
dumb with astonishment, opening her eyes as 
far as they could open, stared at lady Sarah, 
and, after a pause, exclaimed — 

*' Lady Sarah ! — Iprotest, I never sa^v 
any thing, that sui-prised me so inuch in my 

whole life ! -< Wrong ! — ► very wrong ! — 

I? My lady Glistonbury? ^I trust 

« 

your ladyship .'* 

Lady Glistonbury, at this instant, showed, 
by a little involuntary shake of her head, 
that she was inwardly perturbed ; lady Sa- 
rah threw herself upon her knees before her 
mother, holding up her joined hands in the 
attitude of prayer. 

*^ Oh, madam 1 — Mother! forgive me, if 

I failed in respect to miss Strictland ! 

But, my sister ! my sister ! '^ 

" Rise, Sarah, rise ! " — said lady Gliston- 
bury, pulling asunder lady Sarah's suppli- 
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eating hands— =^" that is not a fit attitude ! — 
And you are wrong, very wrong, to fail 
in respect to miss Strictland, my second self, 
Sarah. — Lady Julia Lidhurst, .it is you, 
who are the cause of this — the only failure 
of duty your sister ever was guilty of, to- 
wards me, in the whole course of her life -i- 
I beg of you to withdraw, and leave me hiy 
daughter Sarah.'* 

" At least, I have found a sister, and 
when I most wanted it,'' said lady Julia. 
*^ I always suspected you loved me; but I 
never knew how much, till this moment/' 
added she, turning to embrace her sii^tei^; 
but lady Sarah had now resumed her stony 
appearance, and, standing motionless, re- 
ceived her sister's embrace withodt sign of 
life or feeling — . 

*^ Lady Julia Lidhurst,'* said miss Strict- 
land> — ^^ you humble yourself in vain : < I 
think your mother, my lady Glistonbury , ihs- 
quested of you to leave your sister, lady Sa- 
rah, to us, and to her duty ." > » 

^^ Duty r — repeated lady Julia, her 6yfe9 
flashing indignation — " Is this what ydu 
call duty? — Never will I humble myself 
before you again ■ I vntl leaye^ you -^ I 
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do leave yon — now and f<» eter ' ^ 

DUTY? '* 

She withdrew : — and tbn» was )o9t on^ 
of the fairest occasions of ccHifhming a 
yougand candid mind in prudent and ex- 
cellent dispoeitiMms. After hntnbfing her- 
self> in tain^ before a mother, this poor 
ipon^ lady was now to withstand a father'a 
f^roaches ; and^ after the inexoraMe mis^ 
Strictkuiid^ dfie was to encouitter the exas- 
{)«rated luiss Bateman^ Whether the Gor^ 
^on terronrs of ooe gotemessy or the fary 
pavMom ^f dw otber^ wem most formidable, 
it was difficxilt te decide. Miss^^temaA 
had wrxbben aa epitogue for lady Jirlia^ to 
veeite m the character of Calista ^ and, wit& 
the combined irritability of authoress and 
governess she was enraged at the idea of 
bsr pnpirs: obdiiniirg to repeat these fa- 
toucite lines. Lord GUstonbary cared not 
lor the Uned ;. but^ considering hi) own an^ 
thoTity to ba knpeached by hia daughter's 
resistance^ he- treated his Julim as a traitor 
to^ his cauae, and a rebel tafai»party . It was 
ist vain^ that Mt. Rnseeft endMvonred^ to 
Rsaaon wttkhaa lor&hip : there waa nothing 
hia IficdslBp wndlBSttoodsolittb, or hated so 
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nmcfa^ u ren^n t he l66k^d tipon k, indeed^ 
M BXL ^A^t m his iftdd^rStaftdiiig, that any 
ctm ifadldd ttik i}f t^^son to hitti ; for he 
eoilsidtred hid tMt, %p6n all dubjects, as lit- 
faHibte^ &i^^ lil^ hi9 iM^hip said to Mr. 

** Sir^ ^ Wh^ft a gehtkman or a Hoblfe- 
TBOsn hai tuad^ itt]p his opiixioni^ what is the 
iifle of reftfioiiifig t^it^ hied, iiAcfe that is only 
saynig, to other words, that yoor reason is 
Fight, and his Wrong, w^icfa is an itusnlt to 
a rational bdng^s tihderstanding, that no 
iftail of any talent would willingly re- 
ceive, afid Which^ I conceive, no man of 
afty polittoess watild wittingly oflfer. Be- 
sides that,- really, a fnember of either bbtise,*' 
add^d his lordship, with a Saperdillously^ 
ftteetiond srtrfle, " teally, tt fnember of eithef 
hoase has such a surfeit of debating, ih bis 
06taHtry*S service, that, npoti hotiorar, sif, I 
tfeiric he iiftay, durittg a recess, be afloi^^cd 
ati eik^dxptltm from all argutfients and rek- 
s^^feFtng wlkttd^evef-^triileS eifterittig, sir!^^ 
Yoti, who are a scholar^ tftrderstanrd thtf 
fdrt?^ of Ihkt apdbgy ; and, 4t.all events, I 
WMI We ttry dat^ghter Jfalk, ob^y iti^, atid 
pJayGalidta^meoperfftilo;' ' 
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Rnssell had no right to interferi^ farther r 
but lady Julia was resolute in declining to- 
play Calista ; and Vivian admired the spirit 
and steadiness of her resistance to the 
solicitations and the flattery, With which 
she was assailed by the numerous hangers 
on of the family, and by the amateurs assem- 
bled at Glistonbury, Russell, who knew 
the warmth of her temper, however, dreaded^ 
that she should pass the bounds of propriety 
in the contest with her father and her go- 
Yerness ; and he almost repented having 
given any advice Upon the subject. The 
contest, happily, terminated in lord Glis^ 
tonbury's having a violent fit of the gout> 
which^ as the newspapers informed the pub- 
lic, '^ terminated; for the. season, the Christ* 
xoas hospitalities and theatrical festivities 
at Glistonbury Castle r 

WhUst his lordship suffered this fit of 
torture, his daughter Julia attended hiim: 
with so much patience and affection, that he 
forgave her for not being willing to be Galls- 
ta I and^ upon his recovery, he announced to 
miss Bateman^ that it was his will and plea- 
sure, that his dau^ter Julia should do as^ 
she liked on tins points but that he desired 
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$t to'be understood, that this was no conces- 
sion to lady Glistonbury's prejudices, but an 
Ikct of his own pure grace. 
' To celebrate his recovery, his lordship 
determined to give a ball ; and miss Bate-' 
man persuaded him to make it 2^ fancy baU^ 
In this family, unfortunately, every occur- 
rence, even every proposal of amusement^ 
became a subject of dispute, and a source of 
ipaisery. Lady Glistonbury, as soon as her 
lord announced his intention of giving thi» 
fancy ball, declined taking the direction of 
an entertainment, which approached, she 
said, too near to the n^Lture of a masquerade^ 
ta meet her ideas of propriety. Lord Glis- 
tonbury laughed^ and tried the powers of 
ridicule and wit : — 

. " Bat OB tb' impassive ice, tbe lightnings play'd."' 

— ^To reason, also, lord Glistonbury had noi;r 
recourse ; and, forgetful of his late al^ura*^ 
tion of it's atithoVfty, complained, that it 
was a very ^strange thing, that it was impose 
sihle to bring lady Glistonbury ever to listen 
to reason on any one subject — even on a 
paint (f taste. The lady's cool obstinacy 
was folly a match for her lord^s petulance r 
to aU he could urge, she repeated, tha^ 
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^^ sach entertainmefttii did not mMt faer id^an 
0f propriety/' H«r kd^f^kip^ ladj^ Sarah^ 
and miss Strictland^ Cdftsequetitly declared 
It to be their resolmioA^ ** to appear in tkeir 
own proper characters^ and their wm ft&* 
per dresses, and no others/'' 

These three rigid seceders e^^^ted^ alt 
the wofid at GHstonbnry Castle, and withki 
it's sphere of attraction, were occupied with 
preparations for this balL Miss Bateman 
was qoite in her element, flattered and flaf« 
tering, consulting and consnlted, in the 
midst of novels, plays and poetry, prints^ 
and pictures, searching for appropriate cha* 
raHers and dresses. This precq>tre^» 
iseemed to think and t^ expect, that othersr 
should deem her office of govefrneiss ttfet^ely 
a subordinate part of her business : she con- 
sidered her having acc^l^d of the superin- 
tendance of the education ^ lady Julia 
lidhnrst, as a prodigioni^ edndescetston od 
her part, andp a deroglktk>n from her raink 
and jnreten^ns isn the literarf and fashk^ik^ 
able world ; — a peenliwr and sentimeota) fa*^ 
vour to lord GKstOiibifry, erf which hier lord^ 
shiy vras bonM, in hocKHlr^ to show Im 
sense, by treatisi; hw m ai teember df hial 
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fsanHf, TUjfi only with dktingoi^hed polite-- 
nt%^, but by deferring to her opinion in nil 
things, so ai to fyrove to her ^ati$fa€tio% 
that she was considered only as a friend^ 
and not at all as a goT^ness* Thm she was 
raised m mnch above that station in the fa- 
nuly^ in which ^be could be nsefnl^ as gover- 
neMe$, in other honses^ have been sometimes 
depressed below their proper rank. Upon 
thig^ as upon all occasions^ miss Bateman 
was the first person t0 be thonght of — her 
character and her dress were the primary 
points to be determine ; and they Were 
poi^s of no ^sy decision^ sfke baring pro- 
posed for herself no less than frre cbarac-^ 
ters-— the feir Rosamond — Joan erf Are — 
Cleopatra — Sigismnnda-^ and CItce. A^ 
ter minute co^idieration of the dressse^^ 
which^ Bit ft faney WU^ were to constitnte 
these eharactei's^ fyr Kosa^Mnd was re- 
je€ted> *^ becans^e the oM English dress 
MfUBIed np the person too mtich; Joan of 
Am wenld find her ai^M^ur lineottvenienC 
for dancifi^ ; Clei^tra's^diadem Md royal 
p^krpfe wonid certainly be tmty becoming', 
b<it «henj hef t^pA lengtti of train was m 
hMuhsiis^iMe ii^a dUtifeii^ ^hnefsis^ as ^m of 
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Arc's armour.*' Between Siglsmunda and 
Circe, miss Bateman's choice long vibrated* 
The Spanish and the Greci^ costume had 
each it's claims on her favour ; for she was 
assured they both became her remarkably^ 
Vivian was admitted to the consultation ; 
he was infonued, that there must be both 
a Circe and a Sigismunda; and that lady 
Julia was to take whichever of the two cha- 
racters miss Bateman declined. Pending 
the deliberation, lady Julia whispered to 
Vivian, 

^^ For mercy's sake ! contrive, that I may 
not be doomed to be Circe -, for Circe is na 
better than — Calista.** 

Vivian was charmed with her ladyship's 
delicacy find discretion r he immediately de- 
cided her governess^ by pointing out the 
beautiful headdress of Flaxman's Circe, 
and observing, that miss Bateman's hair 
(which was a wig) might easily be arrsoiged, 
so as to produce the same e&ct. Lady Ju-^ 
lia rewarded Vivian for this able and suc- 
cessful manoeuvre, by one of her sweetest 
smiles* Her smiles had now powerfiil in- 
fiuence over his heart. He rebelled against 
Rasseir$ advice to take more time to con- 
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sidei" how far his character was suited to. 
hers: he was ' conspoas^ indeed^ that it 
would be more prudent to wait a little 
longer^ before he should declare his passion, 
a^ lady Julia was so very young and enthu- 
siastic^ and as her education had been so ill . 
managed ; . but he krgued^ that the wors^ 
her education^ and the more imprudent the 
people about her, the greater was her raerij: 
in conducting herself . with . discretion, agd 
in trying to restrain her natural enthusiasm. 
Russell acknowledged this, and gave all due 
praise to lady Julia; yet still, be represented^ 
that Vivian had been acquainted with her sq 
short a time, that he could not be a compe- 
tent judge of her temper and disposition^ 
even if his judgment were cool ; but it wa? 
evident, that his passions were now engage^ 
warmly in her favour. All that RusseU 
urged for* delay, so far operated, however, 
upon Vivian, that he adopted a half mea- 
sure, and determined to try what chance he 
might have of pleasing her before he should 
either declare his love to her ladyship, or 
make his proposal to her father. A favour- 
able opportunity soon occurred. On the 
day appointed for the fancy ball, the young 
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tbrd Lidhttf^t^ ^ho Wi^ Id b% Taiktl^d^ tl^ 
taken ill of a feverish coitl]^latel ; he W^6 of 
a very weakly coH8tit«tion, and his IVi^l^ds 
iwere much alarmed by hiB l^eqUecit i£idl»po- 
iittons. His jphy^iHane Ordered quiet ; hid 
ira« cofifiDed to hk own apaitment i and 
4nothel^ Taucred Was of course to be sotIgM 
for : Vivian veiitured to offer to assume the 
character ; and his manner^ when he noad6 
this proposal to his fair Slgismunda, thotigk 
it wai intended to be merely polite tod g^ 
lant^ tras do much agitated^ that she li6#^ 
for the first time^ seemed to perceive th^ 
Mate of his hetiH^ GolOutiiig high^ hef^ 
ladyship ftnswi^ted^ With hesitation tknusttri 
to her, ** that she believed -^ she fiincied •**• 
that is, she understood frotii \y^t broth^t* ^^ 
that he had deputed Mr. Rus^Il to t^x^^ 
sent Tancred in his plelce*" 

Vivian was not displeased by this answer ; 
the change of colon!*, and Evident etti«- 
b^rrassment, appealed to him favobf&ble 
othens ; and he thought, that, whether the 
embarrassment arose from nnwlllingness to 
let toy man but her brother's tutor, a mail 
dotnesticated in the family, appear as hfef* 
Tancred, or Whether srhe was afrldd of oj^ 
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hudk^ Mt. RcMeO^ by ^Mgfn^ 1^ ar- 
rangement htt brother bdd m^^ ; in ^dm: 
case^ Vivian felt TtB.dy^ though a fttau i& 
iove^ to a])|>raii^ of ht$ mifttr6»s's motivee. 
As to the t^U he was eettaki, that RiMeil 
voald decUae the part a^^ndd him ; aad^ 
te Vivian expected, Rnssell came, itt a ft^ 
minutes, to resign his pretenskmi), or, rathar^ 
to state, that, though Lidhurst had proposed 
it, he had never thought of accepting the 
honour ; and that he should, in ali proba^ 
faility, not appear at the ball, becaase he was 
anxious to stay, as much as possible, with 
lord Lidhurst, whose indispomtion in- 
creased, instead of abated. Lord Glistoii- 
bury, after this explanation, eame in high 
spirits, and, with much satisfaction in his 
eonntenance and manner, said he was happy 
to hear, that his Sigisnianda was to have 
Mr. Vivian for her Tancred. So far, all 
was prosperous to our hero's hopes. 

But, when he saw lady Julia again, which 
was not till dinner time, he perceived an un^ 
favourable alteration in her manner — not 
tile timidity or embarrassment of a girl, 
who is uncertain whether she is or is not 
pleased, or whether she should or should 
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not appear to be pleased^^ by the fir$t ap- 
proaches of a new lover — -but there was in 
her manner a decided haughtiness^ and an 
unusual air of displeasure and reserve. 
Though he sat beside her, and though^ in 
general^ hi^r delightful conversation had 
been addressed either to him or Mr. Russell, 
they were now both deprived of this ho- 
nour ; whatever she said, and all she said, 
was unlike herself, was directed to persons 
opposite to her, even to the led captain, the 
lawyer, and the family parasites, whose 
existence she commonly seemed to forget. 
She ate as well as spoke in a hurried man- 
ner, and as if in defiance of her feelings. 
Whilst the courses were changing, she 
turned towards Mr. Vivian; and, after a 
rapid examining glance at his countenance 
she said, in a low voice — ^' You must think 
xoe, Mr. Vivian, very unreasonable and 
whimsical — but I have given up all 
thoughts of being SigiMuunda — Will you 
oblige me so far a» not to appear in the 
dress of Tancred to night ? — You will thus^ 
spare me all farther difficulty. — You know 
my mother and sister have declared their 
determination not to wear any fancy dress s 
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-. - .-»■.•.* i' 

and, though my father is anxious that I 

should, I believe it may be best, that I 
should, in this instance, follow my own 

judgment. '- May 1 expect that you will 

oblige me?" 

Vivian declared his entire submission to 
her ladyship's judgment *: and he now was 
delighted to be able to forgive her for all 
seeming caprice ; because he thought he saw 
an amiable motive for her conduct — the 
wish not to displease her mother, and not 
to excite the jealousy of her sister. 

Th^ hour when the ball was to commence 
arrived ; the room filled with company ; and 
Vivian, who flattered himself with the plea* 
sure of dancing / all night with lady Julia, 
as tlie price of his prompt obedience, looked 
round the room, in search of his expected 
partiler; but he searched in vain. He 
looked to the door at every new entrance — 
no lady Jtdia appeared. Circe, indeed, was 
•very where to be seen md heard, and an 
uglier Circe never touched this Earth ; but 
she looked happily confident in the power 
of her charms. Whilst she was intent upon 
fascinating Vivian, he was impatiently wait- 
ing for a moment's intermission of her volu- 
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bilitf » itktt b€ ml^t mk what bad beconm 
of kdf J^Ua, 

^' Lady Julia ^ — She^s aome^here in &e 
rooiiix 1 suppMe. — Oh I rio^ I remeBiber^ 
she told me she would go and ^it a quarter 
of an hoor with her brotiier. She wUl soon 
make her appearance^ I 6U|)poae ; bat I am 
sa angry with her, £^ difiappoioting n» all^ 

and you in particular, by chai^jlig l>er miiwl 
about Sigisjoownda ! — Such a capital Tanked 
as you would have «aade I and nom yon am 
no character at all !* But then, yoii are aiUy 
on a par with certain ladies. Comiort your- 
self with the greait Pope'd (I fear, too tcue,) 
reflection, tfaa^ -~ 

*'MoA women have ne characters at all/'' 

Mias^ Bateina^'$ €iye glanced im^eMly, 
as she spo^e^ upta l^ibdy OUsftonbnry-s tein^ 
who. pas^ by at tbis^ sastant^ aSi wilbhdut 
fancy dresfi^ea* Viyiai^ shocked . hf this ill 
brecdw£ toward^ the mistnetssc «f ^ home* 
oieired his arm tvup^dietely to ktdy <i)iaton^ 
bury, and conducted her, "wil^ lady Sarah 
and naiss Strictlandv to tfa^r proper places^ 
whisrib havhig seated themselves, eaeh iif 
th^ s^ne attitpde prucisely, they looked 
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than lik^ perfcms w a fjiaU^roow. Vivqa* 
stajid t^ sp^ ^ £^w words to la4]{ QU^toa^ 
bury, aad wa^t jn^st gpm^ Mf^^fy when b€^ 
ladysluiip, a44^ds|ii^ hm v^k m^^ "O^n 
her u»qa) fonopiplity^ si4d -^ 

^^ A|f » ViTi^> I ^^ bi^ Q€|t adopted th^ 
fa^Jiioi^ ^ tJiQ 4^)^ ;, ftfHl) aft iie i* the O^Iy 
genl^ixiaRi pr^^^c^t, whese faacy dress does 
n^ I^QC^aii^^ hh» engag^ to sosAe f^airte^ 
e^j^B^^^m^^ I cannot Ihs^ wish that mj 
da^glri»F> lady ^£|i:^> shotijkl^ if ahQ dance^ 
at a^ tf) itjglMl> d^Bi^e wkj^ 9. gQ^tfeman^ ia 

Vivi^ia^ tlm$ ^^fcU^ Hf^PBy 1^ QOBipeUjed 
to a$k th^ l^wmr of tedy S%rafe> ba«id ; but 
be flattered himself^ that, after tlie fiir^ 

dimc^j li^ ^uM h»y^ 4ottfj W^: dirty^ and 
t^t hf^ pbpvildi hfe ajfe ]y|)ef!t7 by J&e tifro 
JqJm,- mbAu^t}^ iQgikQ h0r ^|4>€iarmice. Bii£t> 
to hh gi>efi4:. dj^a^oititm^t^. Mk. RuasdU^ 
whp. q^^pe in j^t a^iib^ ImA &bSsiimd the 
first t^0 4lil^$> iftfafoi^ hw> tbi^ lad^ 
J^ltf^, WQ|5 di^imiA^ 9iJt tp appear at 
the ball, but to stay wi^ b« brotbier, 
wiiQ wished 'for hec ! company. So ^oor 

Viyj^ f<my)4 hm^^ dg^m^d to foe lady 
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Sdrah*s partner for the remainder of the 
night. It happened, that/ as he w^s hand- 
ing her ladyship to isnpper, in passing 
through an antich amber, where some of the 
nieighbours, of inferior rank, had been per- 
mitted to assemble, to see the show, he 
hfeard- one farmer's wife say to another, 
"Who heas that there, that'^ handing of 
lady Sarah ? '*, — ^ They were detained a little 
by the crowd, so that he had time to hear 
the whole answer. — " Don't you know ? *' 
was the answer. " That there gentleman 
is Mr. Vivian, of the ntew castle, thstt is to 
be married to her directly, land that's what 
he^s come here for; for they've been engaged 
to one another ever since the titne o' the 
election." ' . ^ 

This speech distuAed our hero's mind 
consideralily ; for it awakened a train of 
reflectiottg, which he had wilfaUy left dor- 
mant. Will it, can it be believed; that, 
after all his friend Russell's exhortations, 
after his own wise resolutions, he had tiever 
yet made any of those explanatory sp^ches 
he had intended ? ' . 

. " Positively/* said he to himself, " this 
report shall not prevail four and twenty 
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hours longer. I will propose for lady J^filia 
Lidhurst before I sleep. Russell, to be 
sure, advises me not to be precipitate — to 
take more time to study her disposition ; 
but I am acquainted with her sufficiently ; '* 
(he should have said, I am in love with her 
sufficiently >) " and really now, I am bound 
in honour immediately to declare myself — 
it is the best possible way of putting a stop 
to a report, which will be ultimately in- 
jurious to lady Sarah Lidhurst.'* 

Thus Vivian made his past irresolution 
an excuse for his preseni precipitation, flat- 
tering himself, as men often dp^ when they 
are yielding to tl^ impulse of their passions, 
that they are submitting to the dictates of 
reason. — At six o'clock in the morning the 
company dispersed. Lord Glistonbury and 
Vivian were the last in the ball-room. His 
Ix>rdship began some raillery upon our 
hero's having declined appearing asTancred, 
and upon his having devoted himself all 
night to lady Sarah. Vivian seized the 
ipcnnent to explain his real feeling ; and he 
made his proposal for lady Julia. It was 
received with warm approbation by the 
fxither, who said, he bad always predicted 

VOL. V. M 
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that« Jalia would be his f»voiirite ; imd who 
seemed to rejoice the more in this proposal, 
l)ecause he knew, that it would disappohft 
and mortify lady Glistonbtiry. — Hie inte- 
rests of hb liatred seemed, in^bcd, to occupy 
\m lordship more than ihe interests of Vi- 
vian's love; hut politeness threw a decent veil 
over 'these feelings, and, after saying all thaft 
cocdd he eicpected of the satisfaction it most 
he 'to a father, to see his daughter nnked 
to a man of Mr. Vivian's family, fostanx^, 
taknts, atid great respectahility ; and after 
having given, incidtontally and parentfaeti* 
oall^^ his Qpittions,tiot only concerning ma* 
tmn6njjf but cotkcei^Dix^ all other aJFairs af 
humaai life, hie wisl^d his ititnre SDn4n4aw 
a vei^' ^ood m^ht, and left him to -repose. 
But no rest tx^illd Vivian take — he wailed 
with iii^patienic^e, that made every hour appear 
at least two, for the time when he viras again 
to meet lady Julia. He saw lier at break* 
fast ; but he p^rceived^ by her countenance, 
that ^heas yet knew, nothing of his pro- 
posal. -After br^akfast^ loi^d Glistonhury 
saidj ^* Come with ihe, my little Julia ! it is 
a long time since IVe had a, walk and a 
talk with yon.'* His lordship paced up and 
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iJown the terrace, talking earnestly with her, 
for some time : he then went on to some 
labourers, who were cutting down a tree at 
the farthest end of the avenue. Vivian 
hastened out to meet lady Julia, who, after 
standing deep in thought for some mo- 
jnents, seemed returning towaf ds ihe castle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



^^ Perhaps, Mr. Vivian,** said lady Jnlia^ 
*^ I ought, at this instant, to pretend to be 
ignorant of the honour you have done me ; 
and perhaps I ought to wait in form, and 
affect pretty surprise, at hearing from you, 
what I have just learned from my father. 
But I am little skilled in coquetry ; I dis- 
dain all female affectation, though I trust I 
am not deficient in maidenly modesty, when 
that is not incompatible with what I deem a 
higher virtue — sincerity. Now and ever, 
frankness is, and shall be, my only policy. 
The confidence I am about to repose in you, 
sir, is the strongest proof of my esteem, and 
of the gratitude I feel for your attachment. 
— My heart is no longer in my power to 
bestow. It is, young as I am, I dare to 
pronounce the words, irrevocably fixed upon 
one, who will do honour to my choice. 

Your proposal was made to my father 

Why was it not made to me ? Men — 
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all men but one • — treat women as puppets^ 
and then wonder that they axe not rational 
creatures ! — ^ Forgive me this too just re- 
proach. — But, as I was going to say, your 
proposal has thrown me into great diffi*- 
culties — the greater,; because my father 
warmly approvesTof it. I have a strong affec- 
tion for him ; and, perhaps, a year or tAVO' 
ago, I should, in the ignorance in which I 
was dogmatically brought up, have thought 
it my duty to submit implicitly to parental 
.authority, and to receive a husband, from 
the hands of a father, without consulting: 
either my own heart oi" my own judgment. 
But, since my mind has been more en- 
lightened, and has opened to higher views 
of the dijgnity of my sex, and higher hopes 
of happineas, my ideas of dutyTiave altered ; 
and, 1 trust, I have suflScient courafi:e to 
support my own idea of the rights of my 
sex, and my own firm conviction of what is 
just and becoming." 

Vivian was again going to say something ;* 
but, whether against or in favour of the 
rights of the sex, he had not clearly decided, 
when her ladyship saved him the trouble, 
by proceeding with the train of her ideas. 
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^Mily sincerity toMra^ds. £py i^ihi^ wilH 
perhaps^ cost me dear ; but I q^nip^ rt^pt^^t 
of.itr As sooa as I knew tba state. of o^y 
QW|]^h^aa:t — which was not till very l^jt^y^ 
^^. which was not, indei^j tiU yott gai^n^e 
l^afsoB to think, ypu. sf^i^iii^ly ]^ked m^ ^-r 
I c^t^nly tQjd my f aihQf ^1 I l^new of my 
qwp h^^i^t — Would yoju,. beKeve it ? -r-r 
i am; s]are 1 ^i>ul4. x|otji nntess I had seen 
1i»d , £^t it, — my fikther> . who, , yo» know, 
|traf(^se£^.the most libe^i^ ^^^iHo^^pos^^^.;^ 
U^y fathef, who^ in co^T^fsationj. h *AU 
for loiffti aiid. th^ world wiell losti* my 
fft^her, whQ Ipt mi§s Batei»jii^ put th^ 
^eJois/9. in^a mf. liaad^, wa?s a)is)twishfi*i 
shfl^l^e^, in^ignaf^t,.. at, his own (}aughrt^r*$ 
<caxfe6sion5 1 shouldr. sji^y^ as^erti^pri^v ^^ ^^9 
preference of a; mi^v pf Wgh n^^it, wha 
wants oply t^^ advaiBtagf^jif they;be ^dyaistrt 
tages, of rank a£^ fi^rtune. Mf father wa% 
n^o^e asto^ishedi ipf>re:^pckejd9 B^i*e i.odtg^ 
nant^ than I can describe to you — quite* oat- 
rageou$, ^t the firsithiii^ofiny thi^kingiof any 
thing, in short, but a smtqbh e^(i6ii$kineniy 
an estahlisbment that sbo^ld strengthen hiat 
political connexions, an4 do honour, in the^ 
eyes of the fasliio.nabl^ world, to his fna 
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« 

YOtirite daughter.— *-01t! the nan?ow-miuded 
aelfisfariess^ this coldness of hesir^ti, the< ap^di}^ ! 
-^ — ^Bnt of my father kt iiie not sajra disre- 
apectftil, an unkind wofd-— he lorres- me"-*- 
I wisb I could esteem hwxi as I did — I 
thought him superior to vulgar prejucKceS'. 
— Would! not yon have thought so from hfe 
cahyersatidn ? — He it was who first en?- 
lsu*ged my mind. Would to Heaven! that 
be. bad never taken me from my mother s 
atrict YigUtaice, from ' the bliss of igno^ 
rahce/ ia which I wtis brcRight up^ unless 
I am to be allowed tix use my understanding, 
to jBtdbiv the diptaiie^ o£ m^s hearty and to 
enjoy the liberty: of a fireebovn^ ralioiiail 
laceatnre ! — 1— ^ ** 

Lady Jtilia^ as she tiirned her eyes up tn 
Heavien^ looked at least a beautiful creature. 

^^ Mr. Vivian," continued she, ** may I 
hoipe, that now, when yoii>mu^t be convinced 
of the inefficacy of any attempt, either to 
win or to control my affections, you wfllhave 
the generosity to spare me all unnecessary 
contest with my father ? If I am driven to 
oppose my father's commands, and to reject 
the offer of an estabHshment, of a. con- 
nexion, which is every thing he desires 
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for me^ it urill^ tvithont being of an j advan- 
tage to yon, increase my difficulties. It 
most render him more averse from the only 
union, that can make his daughter happy ; 
and it may ruin the fortunes of ■ the 
firsts in my opinion, of human beings. I leave 
it to you, >vho have," continued lady Julia, 
smiling^ ^^ so much more practice in these 
things than I have, to devise some means 
of withdrawing your suit. — 1 will request 
another favour from you — and let my willing- 
ness to be obliged by you convince you, that 
I appreciate your character— I request, 
that you will not only keep secret-all that I 
have said to you ; but that, if accident^ or 
your own penetration, should-hereafter dis* 
cover to you the object of my affection, you 
will refrain from making any use of that 
discovery to my disadvantage. — You see 
how entirely I have thrown myself on your 
honour and generosity.'* 

Vivian assured her, that the appeal was 
powerful with him ; and that, by mastering 
his own passions, and sacrificing his feelings 
to hers, he would endeavour to show his 
strong desire to secure, at all events, her 
happiness. 
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^ I expected this generosity from you, 
Mr. Vivian/' said lady Julia ; ** and I am 
glad to find that I was not mistaken. You 
are not like some pretended lovers, who 
begin to hate, and attempt to injure, the mo- 
ment they are disappointed,, or the moment 
their vanity is wounded; This is one ex- 
ample more added to my own experience^ 
which: convinces me, that tnie love is pure 
from vanity — I was a very vain, childish 
creature^ till love- cured rSe of vanity, and 
of a thousand faults and foibles. How it 
expands, exalts^ ennobles the mind 1 Happy 
or miserable, in^ my future life, I have at 
least felt this ^unreproved pleasure!*" 

^' Gharming woman!'* exclaimed Vivian,. 
** may you neverj as I ib, feel the pain of 
disappointed affection!^'* 

^* You are truly generous, Mr. Vivian, to 
listen to me with indulgence, to wish for my 
happiness, whilst h hav« been wounding 
your feeUngs. But, without any impeach- 
ment of your sincerity, or yet of your sen- 
sibility, let me say, that yours will be only a 
transient disappointment; Your acquaint*- 
ance with me is^ but of yesterday, and the 
slight impression made on your mind wilt 

M 5^ 
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soou lie effaced ; but^ upaa my i^ind^ tbcre 
bas be«a time to grave a deep, a first, cha- 
racter y of love^th^ uev^r, ^vbil^t memory 

holds her seatji ca» he erased. i believe,'* 

^aid Jnlia, cfaiecking beirself, whilst a. sad- 
den Uush overspread her c(»inteDaAce^ — '^ I 
au]k ajfr^i^. I h^y^ said tocn much, tooiunch 
fon a iKom^u. The, fault of my character^ 
I know, I h(\ve been told, i^ the want oF 
whslt is. called RESEavB."" 

Blushing still more deeply, a^^ she pro- 
noaac^d the^e lafst words, the colour dartingt 
up to her temples^ spreading over her neck, 
and making it's way to the very tips of her 
fingers — "Now I have done wcws^," cried 
she, covering her face with her hands. — 
But, the next momient, resuming, or trying^ 
to resume, her self-possession, she said^ — " It 
is time that I sliould retire, now that I have 
revealed my whole heart to you. It has, 
perhaps, been in^rudently opened, but for 
that your generosity, sir, is to blame. Hud 
you shown mpre selfishness, I should^^ast 
snredly have . exerted more . prudence, m,d 
h^ve treated you with less confidence^'' 

Lady Julia quitted him, and Vivian je* 
m^inqd in a species of am^ise, from, wiuch 
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Im could not immediately recofver. Her 
frankness^ her magnaiiiinity^ her enthusi- 
ftfitic sensibilftty. Her eloqnent besmty, h^d 
all togetkei* exalted to the highest eestacy hie 
IcvYe and admiration. Then he walked 
about beating his breast in despair at the 
thought of her aflfection^ being irrecoverably 
engaged^— nest, quarrelled with the bold*- 
ncsfi- of the confession^ the assertion of her 
love— then decided, that, with all her shin* 
ing qualities and noble dispositioi^^ she was 
not exactly the woman a man should de-^ 
sire for a wile. There, was something too 
rash> too romantic al^out her. There was 
in. her jcharacter^ as she herself had iSaidj 
and as Russdl had remarked, too littfe ri?- 
serve. Something like Jealousy and- distrnst 
of his £ciend arose in Vivian's mind — 
'^ W.batl'^ said^he to himself, " and isRus-^ 
sfi^l my rival ? and has he been all this time 
in. secret my rival ? Is it possible^ that 
Rttssdl ihas ^been practising: updn^ theaffec-^ 
tions^of thist^inoooent^ yo^uig creatures — con>- 
fided' to hkn> too ? ^ All this time, whilst 
he has- been cautioning me^ against her 
cbamis^ beseeching me not to propose fop 
Iier precipitately, is^ it. possible, that he 
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wanted only to get, to keep the start of me i 
— No — impossible ! utterly impossible ! If 
all the circumstances, all the evidence upon 
£arth conspired, I would not believe it.*' 

Resolved not to do injustice, even in his 
inmost soul, to his friend, our hero repelled 
all suspicion of Russell, by reflecting on his 
long and tried integrity, and on the warmth 
and fidelity of his friendship. In this tem^ 
per, he was crossing the castle yard to go ta 
Russell's apartment, when he was met and 
stopped by one of the domesticated friends 
of the family, Mr. Mainwaring, the young 
lawyer: he was in the confidence of lord 
Gli^onbury ; and, proud to show it, he let 
Mr. Vivian know, that he was apprked o£" 
the proposal, that had been made, and con- 
gratulated him, and all the parties con- 
cerned^ on the prospect of such an agreeable 
connexion. Vivian was quite unprepared 
to speak to any one^ much, less to a lawyer^, 
upon this subject ; he had not even thought, 
of the means of obeying lady Julia^ by with- 
drawing his suit ; therefore, with a mixture 
of vexation and embarrassment in his man- 
ner, he answered in commonplace phrases^ 
meant to convey no precise meanings and 
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endeavoured to disengage fiimself from his 
companion :; but the lawyer^ who had 
fastened upon hin^ Mnking his arm. in Vi- 
vian's, continued ta walk; him^up and down,, 
under the great gateway, sayings that he- 
had a word, or^ two^ of importance for his 
private ear; This man had taken much^ 
pains ta insinuate himself into Vivian's fa- 
vour,, by the most obsequious and officious 
attentions;, tliough* his flattery had at first 
been disgustingv. yet, by persevering in his 
show of civility^ he had at length inclinedi 
Vivian^ to. think,, that he was too harsh in; 
hiis first judgment, and; to believe, that,. 
" after ally Mainwarlng was a good). friendly, 
fellow,, though, his manner, was against 
hint!" 

Mr. Mainwarfn^, with many professions 
of regard; for Vivian, and with: sundry pre* 
misihgSy that he hazarded' himself by ther^ 
communication 9. took the liberty, of hihtingy. 
that he' guessed,, from Mr. Vivian's manner 
this moniing, thatobstacles had arlsen^on the 
part of a young lady,. who;^ould be name- 
less ; and he should; make bold tovadd, that> 
in his private- opinion, the said obstacles ^ 
would never be removed, whflst a certain 

r 
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person remained in tlie easde^ and wliiiftt 
the young lady alludedr to was. allowed . to 
spend so much of her time studying: wit^ 
her brother when well, or nursing him 
when sick* Mr. Mainwaiing declared, that 
he was perfectly astonished at. lord Glisk 
tonbury'sUindnessor improdence in keeping 
this person in. the house after the faints, his 
hwdship had received, and after all the 
proofs^ that must or may have fallen within 
his cognizance, of the arts of seductiou that 
had lieen employed. Here Vivian inter- 
rupted Mr. Mainwaring, ta beg^ that he 
would not keep Hm longer in. suspense by 
inuendoes, but that he^ would name dis- 
tinctly the object of his suspicion«». This, 
however, Mr. Mainwaring begged to be ex« 
cused from doing: he would only sh^e 
his head^ and smile, and leave people ta 
their own sagacity and penetration. Vivian, 
warmly answered^ that, if Mr. Mainwaring 
meant Mr. Russell, be^ was well assui%d^ 
that Mr. Mmnwaring was utterly mistaken 
in attributing to him any but the most ho- 
naui?able conduct. 

Mr. Mainwarii^ smiled, and shook bi» 
head -^ smiled^gain^ and sighed^ and hoped 
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Mr. Viyi^in, was, ri^t^ and observed, thiirt 
time would show ; and that, at all evcntas, 
lie trnsl^ Mr- "H^iyiW wonld keep pro- 
foundly secret th«^ l^fit, wfaicb his fri^nd.^ 
^bdjpi had, indiscreetly p^*haps, Imiarded* 

Scarcely had Mi\ Mainwaring retired^ 
Viimfti captain Fiekeripg met a^d seized 
i^Mcn^ Vivk% led to the same subject^ aixd 
gave similar hii^ts, that Russell was the 
happy rival,, wlip had secretly made lum^ 
self ma$ter of lady Julia's heart. Vivianj^ 
though much astonished, finding that these 
gentlemei2^ agreed in their discoveries, or 
their suspicions, still defended his friend 
Rti^sellji and. strongly protested,, that he 
would be responsible for his honour witlt^ 
his life, if it were necessary. The captain 
shrugged his slioulders, spid it was none of 
his business, that> aa Mr» Vivian. foo A: it up 
so warml^^ he should let it drop ; for it 
was by no means his intention to get into a 
ipaarre^ with Mr- Vivian^ for wh^m he.had 
a particnlar regard. This said^ with aU the 
ftankness: of a. sol^r, captain I^ickering 
withdrew, addii^ a^- the clergyman passed 
1^ this instant — "There's a man, who^ 
QpuldtelLyW: xaoye tbiaOc aqy of us, if he 
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would ; but, snug^s the word with Wicfc- 

sted — r 

Vivian, in great anxiety and much curi- 
osity,. appealed to Mr. Wicksted : he pro- 
tested, that he knew^ nothing, suspected no- 
thing, at least could venture to say nothing;: 
for tllese were very delicate family matters, 
and every gentleman* should^ on these occa- 
sions, make it a principle to see with his 
own eyes. — Gradually, howevep, Mr. Wick- 
sted let out his opinion, and' implied infi^ 
nitely more than captain Pickering or Mr.. 
Mainwaring had asserted. Vivian stilL 
maintained^ in* the warmest terms, that it 
was impossible hisfriend Russell- should- be 
to blame; Mr; Wicksted simply pronounced! 
the word Jriend with a peculiar emphasis^, 
and, with an incredulbuj:^ smile, left him to> 
his reflectionsi Those reflections were pain- 
ful; for, though he defended Russell fromi 
the attacks of others^ yet he had not suffix 
cient firmness of mind completely to resist* 
the suggestions of suspicion* and jealousy^^ 
particularly when they had' been* corrobo* 
r^ted by so many concurring testimonies. 
He had no longer the courage to go im- 
mediately to Bussell^to tell him,of his pro<^ 
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^sal for lady Jtdia^ of to speak to him of 
any of his secret feelings ; but, turning 
away from the staircase, that led to his 
friend's apartment, he determined to ob- 
serve Russell with his own eyes before he 
should decide upon the truth or falsehood 
of the accusations, which had been brought 
against him. Alas ! Vivian was no longer 
in a condition to observe with his own eyes ; 
his imagination was so perturbed, that he 
could neither see nor hear any thing, as it 
Te9,lly was. When he next saw Russell and 
lady Julia together, he wondered at his 
blindness in not having sooner perceived 
their mutual attachment : notwithstanding 
that lady Julia had now the strongest mo- 
tives to suppress every indication of her 
passion, symptoms of it broke out conti- 
nually, the more violent, perhaps, from her 
endeavours to conceal them. He knew, 
that she was passionately in love with Rus* 
sel ; and that Russell should not have per- 
ceived what every other man, even every in- 
different spectator, had discovered, appeared 
incredible. Russell's cahn manner and en^- 
tire self-possession sometimes provoked Vi* 
vian^ and sometimes quelled his suspicions^^ 
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aometimes^ he looked upon this calnnie^ a^ 
the extreme of art, sometimes as> a proof 
uf innocence, which could not be counter- 
§^t. At one moment^ he was so much 
struck with RusselFs friendly countenance, 
that^ quite ashamed of his suspicions, he . 
was upon the point of speaking openly to 
him; but, unfortunately, these intentions 
were frustrated by some slight obstacle^ 
At length, miss Strictland, who had lately 
been very courteous ta Mr. Vivian^ took an 
opportunity of drawing him into one t^ the 
recessed windows; where, with infinite 
difficulty in lmnging< herself to speafe on. 
mch a sidiject, after inccmoeivable'bridlings 
of tile bead^ and eoatortsofns of every muscle 
«f her^necJL^ she insinuated to>him her fearsy 
thati my lord Gfistonbury^ confidence had 
been very ill placed in lord Lidhurst's tutor;, 
she was aware, that Mr. Russell had the- 
honour of Mr. Vivian', friendship, b^t no- 
thing could prevent her from speakings 
where she felt it to be so* much her duty ; 
and that, as, from the. unfortunate circnB»- 
stances in the family, she had no longer 
any influence over lady Julia Lidhurst, nor 
any. chance of being \istened to, on such a 
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suije^ty vfi%}^ patience by lordiGIistonburyv 
$b^ thpiigl^t ti)^ besticpiirse she oould take 
wsk^: tp apply to Mr. I^assejirs: friend^ who 
might,. po^ibly,. by bis i^terfere^nc^y prevent 
th^ utter disgrace and rmn of one brancliof 
a poble family. 

Miss Strictland^ in all she said^ hiirted 
XHJkt at Viyiau s attachment to lady Jali% 
and gave him no reason to believe, that she 
iTiras af^rised of his. having proposed for 
ll^r ladyship : . she spoke Mrith much moderar 
tipn and oandonr ; ajttributed all lady Julia's 
^rrours to the imprudence of her new. got- 
verness^ mis^. Batemm ; and miss Strictland 
vfiW' showed a dosir^ not. tQ make^ but to 
preyent miscl^i^; even the eircupalocuttont 
aiid stii&e^s of lier^ habitual prudery, did 
notion t^isr occasion^.. seem unseasonable: 
therefore, vt^h^t she suggested. m^de a great 
impression on Viviw* Hp still, however^ 
defended Ri:(ssell, and assured miss Strict- 
Iai^d>.that> from thr long experience he had 
himself had of his friend's honour, he was 
convinced, that no temptation could shake 
his integrity, Miss^ Strictland had formed 
her opinion on this point, she said^ and it 
wQi^d be vaiiv to ar^e against it. Every 
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new assertion ; the belief of each new per- 
son^ who spoke to him on the subject ; the 
combination^ the coincidence of all their 
opinions; wrought his mind to such a 
height of jealousy, that he was now ab- 
solutely incapable of using his reason,. He 
went in search of Russell^ but in mr fit 
mood to speak to him as he oughts He 
looked for him in his own, in lord Lid- 
burst's apartment, in every sitting room in^ 
the castle ; but Mr. Russell was not to be 
found : at last lady Sarah's maid*, who heard 
him inquiring for Mr. Russell .from the 
servants, told him^ ^^ she fancied,., that,, if he^ 
took the trouble to go to the west walk, he* 
might find Mr. Rni^sell, as that was a fa- 
vourite walk of his,'' Vivian hurried thi* 
ther, with a secret expectation of finding- 
lady Julia with him — there, they botb 
were, in earnest conversation: as he ap- 
proached, the trees concealed him from 
view ; and Vivian heard his own name re* 

peated 

'^ Stop!" cried he, advancing — ^^htt 
me not overhear your secrets — I am not a 
traitor to my friends!" 
, As he spoke, his eyes fixed with an ex- 
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pression of concentrated rage upon Russell. 
Terrified, by Vivian's sudden and strange 
appearance and address, and still more by 
the fierce look he cast on Russell, lady 
Julia started, and uttered a faint scream* 
With astonishment, but without losing his 
self-command, Russell advanced towards 
Vivian, saying, ^^ You are out of your senses, 

my dear friend ! 1 will not listen to you 

in your present humour. — ^Take a turn or 
two with me to cool yourself. — ^The anger 
of a friend should always be allowed three 
minutes grace, at least" — added Russell, 
smiling, and endeavonring to draw Vivian 
away: but Vivian stood immovable; Rus- 
sell's calmness, instead of bringing him to 
his senses, only increased his anger; to his 
distempered imagination this coolness seemed 
perfidious dissimulation. 

^* You cannot deceive me longer, Mr. 
Russell, by all your art ! '' cried he. " Though 
I am the last to open my eyes, I have opened 
them. Why did yon pretend to be my 
counsellor and friend, when you were my 
rival? — when yon knew that you were a 

successfnl rival? ^Yes— start and afiect 

astonishment I Yes — look, if yon can, with 
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innocent Mtptise tipoti thatlady!— Say, that 
you have not hetrayecl her father*s confi- 
dence! — say, that you have not practised 
t^pon her unguarded heart! — say, that you 
do not know, that ^e loyes you to distrac* 
tion! '* 

" Ohi Mr. Viviian, What hate-you done!" 
cried lady Jiilia;' — she could say no more, 
but fell senselei^ on the ground. — Vivfcan^s 
anger tras at once sd^bered by this sight. 

"What have 1 dbuel"* repeated he, as 
they raised her firofti the ground. ^' Wretch! 
dishonourable villain that I am! I havt 
betrayed tier leecret. — Btlt I thought every 

body knew it!- ^Is it possible, that yon 

did not know it, Ruseell ? " 

Russell made no reply, but r^n to the 
Hver, which was neai: them, fbt* some water 
— ^Vivian was incapa1)le of ai^rdiiig any as* 
sistance, or even df forming a dfetinct idea. 
As soon as lady Julia returned to her 
senses, Russ^U withdrew; Vivian threw 
himself on liis killed before her, and said 
something about the violence of his passidn 
—his sorrow — ^and her forgiveness.—— 
*' Mr. Vivian," said lady Julia, turning 
Co him with a miKture of despair and dig- 
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tiity in Tier manner, "do not kneel to me; do 
not make nse of any commonplace phrases 
-—I cannot, at this moment, forgive you — 
Yon have done me an irreparable injni^y. J 
confided a -secret to yon- — a secret, known 
to ~no human being but my father and your- 
self-*- you have revealed it, and to whom? 
——Sooner would ^ 'have had it proc^laimed 
to the whole world, than to —•-——; for 
wha^t'iB the opinion of the whole world to 

me, cottjpared to 'his ! ^Suiik, lost, pei>- 

hape, in his esteem!- Sir, yoa^havedone 

me, indeed, an irremediable injury I-^^l 
tjtusted to your honour — your 'discretion— 
;and you hflve betrayed, sacrificed me — '- — .** 

" Vile suspicions 1 " cried Vivian, striking 
his forehead — " How could I lii$ten to them 
i^ a moment!*' 

^ Suspicions of Mr. Russell ! *' cried Jtilia, 
withti lodk of high indignation^ — '* Suspi- 
cions of your nobleminded friend!— What 
widcedness! or what weakness!'^ 

*^ Weakness ! — miserable Aveakness ! — ^^the 
sadden ^&ct of jealousy ; and could you know, 
hidy Julia, by what means, by what arts, my 
mind was wodced up to tills insanity !-^ — '* 
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'* I canoot listen to this now, Mn Vivian," 
interrapted lady Julia — " my thoughts can- 
not fix upon such things, I cannot go back 
to the past — What is done, cannot be un- 
done — ^What has been said, cannot be un- 
said. ^You cannot recal your words — 

they were heard — they were understood. — - 
I beg you to leave me, sir, that I may have 
leisure to think — if possible, to consider 
what yet remains for me to do. — I have no 
friend — none, none willing or capable of 
advising me ! — I begged of you to leave me. 
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Vivian could not, ajt this moment, decide, 
whether he ought or ought not to tell lady 
Julia, that her secret was known, or at least 
suspected, by many individuals of the family. 

" There's a servant on the terrace, who 
seems to be looking for us, said Vivian ; I 
had something of consequence to say — but 
this man .'' 

^^ My lady, miss Bateman desired me to 
let you know, my lady, that there is the lady 
Playdels, and the colonel, and sir James, in 
the drawing'^room, just come ; — and she 
begs, my lady, you will be pleased to come 
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to tbem; for miss Bateman's waiting for 
you, my ladj% to repeat the verses, she bid 
me s^y, my lady." 

^^ Go to them, Mr. Vkiaa ; I cannot go.** 

" My ludy," persisted the footman, ** my 
lord himself begged yon to come ; and he 
smd ^1 th^ gentleoiea ha^ e beesi looking for 
you every whierc." 

^^ Return to my father, th^i, and say that 
I am coming ii«mediat% .** 

" Forced into company I ** thooght lady 
Jkilia, as she walked slowly towards the 
bouse ; ^^ compelled to appear calm and 

gay, -when my heart is -Wfca/t a life of 

dissimulation! How uinroithy of me, 
formed, as I was once pronounced to be, 
for every thing, tha4: is good and greats — 
But i an no longer mistress of myself —m^ 
soul left hut for one object. — Why did I 

Wft better guard my hearth No^f — 

catlier, why ca& I not folios itV' ^ctates, 
and at once stvow and jusi^ify if s dhoice ? *' 

Vi\dan interrupted lady Jujia'e reverie by 
pointing out to her, as they passed along 
idle terrace, a gi*oup of jieads^, in oue of the 
back windows of the castle, that seemed to be 

VOL. v. N 
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watching them very earnestly. Miss Strict- 
land's face was foremost ; half her body was 
out of the window ; and, as she drew back, 
they heard her say — ^^ It is not he! — It is 
not he 1 " — ^As they passed another front of 
the castle, another party seemed to be upon 
the watch at a staircase window; — the 
lawyer, the captain, the clergyman's heads^ 
appeared for a moment, and vanished. 

'* They seem all to be upon the watch for 
us," said Vivian. 

, ^^ Meannes*!" cried lady Julia. '^ To 
watch, or to be watched, I know not which 
is most degrading. — But I cannot think 

they are watching us •" 

" My dear lady Julia ! — yet let nie call 
you dear this once — my hopes are gone ! — 
even for your forgiveness, I have no right 
to hop^ '. — but let , me do you one piece of 
service — let me put your open temper on 
it's guard. You flatter yourself, that the 
secret you confided to me is not known to 
any body living but to your father — 1 have 
reason to believe, that it is suspected, if not 
positively known, by several other persons 
in this castle — '• — ." 
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*^ Impossible! '' 

^^ I am certain, too certain, of what I 



say——. 

Lady Julia made a sudden stop; and, 
after a pause, exclaimed — 

'* ' Then farewel hope ! and with hope, farewel fear! '" 

'^ My lady, my lord sent me again; 
for my lord's very impatient for you, my 
lady," said the same footman, returning. 
Lord Glistonbury met them in the hall. — 
/' Why, Julia! where have you been all this 
time ?" He began in an imperious tone; but, 
seeing Mr. Vivian, his brow grew smooth 
and his voice good humoured instantly. — 
^^Ha! — So! So!--Hey! well!— All right! 
all right ! — Good girl ! Good girl ! — Time 
for every thing — Hey ! Mr. Vivian ? — ^ Qne 
la solitude est charmante!' as Voltaire says. 
—Beg pardon for sending for you ; but in- 
terruption, you know, prevents tfites-a-tetes, 
on the stage, from growing tiresome ; and 
the stage, they say, holds tlie mirror up to 
nature — But there's no nature now left to 
hold the mirror up to — except in a few odd 

instances, as in my Julia, here ! ^Wliero 

so fast, my blushing darling ? ■ .*' 

N2 
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^^ I thought you wished, sir, tfh«t I ^rhould 
go to lady Playdel and sir James ." 

" Ay, ay, I sent for you to repeat tbiwe 
rfiarming verses for them, that 1 canM not 
clearly remember. — Go Tip! Clottp! — ^We*fl 
follow you ! — We have a word or two to say 
about something — that's nothing to you.** 

Lord Glistonbury kept Vivian for a foil 
hour in a state of considerable embarrass- 
tnewt, talking to him erf lady Julia, implying, 
that she was favourably disposed towards 
him ; but that she had a little pride, that 
might make herafleet the contrary, at first. 
»— Then came a disc|uisit!on on pride, wkh 
tjuotations and commonplaces ; — Ifcen a 
eulogium, by his lordship, on his lordship's 
own knmvledge of the human heart, and 
more especially of that ^ moving toy-shop,** 
the female heart ; — then anecdotes illustra*- 
tive, comprising the gallant^ries of Airty 
years, in variouB Ttmks of Kfe, wi'Si suitable 
nbon-mot^f «md eral5eBishments ; — ttien a 
little French sentiment, by way lof moral, 
with some philosophical axioms, to show, 
that, though be hod led such a gay life, 
he had been a deep thinker, and that, tiKmgh 
nobody could have thought, that he had 
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had tiioe for readings bis genius had snp- 
plied him, be could uot hijaiseli really tell 
hQvf, with what other people, with the stady 
of years, could not master : -^ all which, 
Viviaa was compelled to hear, whilst he 
was the whole time impatient to get away, 
that he might search for Mr. Russell, with, 
whom he was anxious to have an explana- 
tion. But at last, when lord Glistonbury 
set him free, he was not nearer to his object 
— Mr. Russell, he found upon inquiry, had 
not returned to the castle, nor did he return 
to dinner ; he sent word, that he was en- 
gaged-to dine with a party of gentlemen, at 
a literary club, in a country town nine miles 
distant. Vivian spent the greatest part of 
the evening in lord Lidhurst's apartment, 
expecting Russell's return ; but it grew so 
late, that lord Lidhurst, who was still indis- 
posed, went to bed : and when Vivian 
quitted his lordship, he met Russell's ser- 
vant in the gallery, who said his master had 
been come in an hour ago — " But, sir,'* 
added the man, *^ my master won't let you 
see him, I am sure ; for he would not let me 
in, and he said, that, if you asked for him, I 
wa3 to answer, that he could not see ypu to 
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night." — Vivian knocked^ in vain, at Rus- 
sell's door ; he could not gain admission ; so 
he went reluctantly to hed, determined to 
rise very early, that he might see his friend 
as soon as possible, obtain his forgiveness 
for the past, and ask his advice for the 
future. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Suspense, cariosity, love, jealonsy, remorse; 
any one of which is enough to keep a person 
awake all night, by turns agitated poor 
Vivian so violently, that, for several hours, 
he could not close his eyes ; but, at last, 
when quite exhausted, he fell into a pro- 
found sleep. The first image, that came 
before his mind, when he awoke in the 
morning, was that of lady Julia ; his next 
recollection was of Russell — 

"Is Mr. Russell up yet ? " said Vivian to 
bis servant, who was bringing in hisf boots. 
** Up, sir! Oh yes, hours ago! — he was 
o^at day t^reak ! '* 

*^ OflF!" cried Vivian, starting up in his 
bed ; " Off! — Where is be gone ? '' 

" I can*t say, sir — Yes, indeed, sir, I 
heard Mr. RusselFs man say, that his master 
was going post to the north, « to spme old 
uncle, that was taken ill, which he heard 
about at dinner, from some of those gentle- 
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men where he dined yesterday ; bat I can^t 
say positively. But here*^ a letter he left 
for you with me.** 

/^ A letter ! ~ Giro it me f — Why didn't 
you give it me sooner ? ** 

^' Why really, sir, you lay so sound, I 
dida't care to waken you^ especially as yon 
were so angry with roe for wakening you 
tbe other moraing ; and I was vf so late 
myself too, hkst night." 

^^ Leave me now ; Til ring trhen I want 
yoa — .*• 

^ To C. Vivian, Esq. 

^' I would not see you, after what passed 
*^ yesterday, because I feared, that 1 should 
not speak to you with temper. — Lest yoa 
should misinterpret any thing I have for- 
merly said, I must now solemnly assure 
yon, that I never had the slightest suspi- 
cion of the seciset you revealed to me, till 
^^ the moment when it was betrayed by 
" your indiscretion. — Still i can scarcely 
credit yfhaJL appears to me so improbable ; 
but, even under this uncertainty, I think 
it my duty to leave this family. Had the 
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^^ slightest idea of what you ^suggested eTet 
^^ crossed my imagination^ I sboidd then 
^^ have acted as I do now. I say this, not 
*^ to justify myself, but to convince you, that 
what I formerly hinted about reserve of 
manners and prudence was merely a g^* 
nerul reflection. ' 

For my own part, I seem to act 



« 

^^ HEROICALLY ; but I must disclaim thai 
^^ applause, to which I am not entitled. All 
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powerful ' as the temptation must appear 
to you, dangerous as it must have been, 
*^ in other circumstances, to me, I can- 
not claim any merit for resisting it's in* 
fliience. My safety I owe neither to my 
own prudence nor fortitude. 1 will be still 
more explicit. Lest I should leave any 
^^ doubts, respecting my feelings and senti- 
^^ meuts, which might be injurious to the 
happiness of one, for whose happiness I 
am most earnestly and gratefully anxious, 
^' I must now, Vivian, impart to you a se- 
^^ cret, which you are at liberty to confide 
^^ where and when you think necessary — ^ 
my heart is, and has long been, en- 
gaged. Whilst you were attached to miss 
Sidney^ I endeavoured to subdue my love 
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^^ for her ; and every symptom of it was, I 
" hope and believe, suppressed. This de- 
" claration cannot now give you any pain ; 
^* except so far as it may, perhaps, excite in 
•* your mind some remorse, for having un- 
*^ warrantably, unworthily, and weakly, suP- 
*' fered yourself to feel suspicions of a true 
** friend. Well as I know the infirmity of 
'* your character, and willing as I have al- 
•* ways been to make allowance for a faulty 
" which I thought time and experience 
" would correct, I was not prepared for this 
'' last stroke ; I never thought your weak- 
^^ ness of mind would have shown itself in 
suspicion of your best, your long-fried 
friend. — But I am at last convinced, that 
your mind is not strong enough for con- 
fidence and friendship. I pity, but I see, 
•'that I can no longer serve ; and I feel, 
*' that I can no longer esteem you. Fare- 
" wel ! Vivian. — May you find a friend, 
'^ who will supply to you the place of 

'' H. Russell.'* 

Vivian knew Russell's character too well 
jto flatter himself, that the latter part of this 
letter was written in anger, that would 
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quickly subside ; from the tone of .the letter 
he felt, that Russell was deeply offended. 
In the whole course of his life, he had de-* 
pended on RusselVs friendsliip, as a solid 
blessing, of which he could never be de- 
prived by any change of circumstances — by 
any possible chance in human affairs ; and 
now, to have lost such a friend by his own 
folly, by his own weakness, was a misfor- 
tune, of which he could hardly believe the 
reality. At the same moment, too, he 
learned how nobly Russell had behaved to-^ 
wards him in the most trying situation in 
which the human heart can be placed. 
Russell's love for Selina Sidney Vivian had 
never till this instant suspected. " What 
force, what command of mind! — What 
magnanimity ! — What a generous friend he 

has ever been to me ! — and I " 

Poor Vivian, always sinning and always 
penitent, was so much absorbed by sorrow, 
for the loss of RusselFs friendship, that he 
could not, for dome time, think even of the 
interests of his love, or consider the advan- 
tage, which he might derive from the absence 
of his rival, and from that rival's explicit de- 
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claration^that his afiectious were irrevocably 
engaged. By degrees^ these ideas rose 
clearly to Vivian's view ;• his hopes revived. 
Lady Julia wonld see the absolute impossi* 
bility of RusselFs returning^ or of his ac* 
cepting her affection ; her good sense^ her 
pride, would in time subdue this hopeless 
passion ; and Vivian was generous enough^ 
or sufficiently in love, to feel, that the vdue 
of her heart would not be diminished, but 
rather increased, in his opinion, by the sen* 
sibility she had shown to the talents and 
virtues of his friend. — His Jriendy Viviaa 
ventured now to call him ; for, with the 
hopes of love, the hopes of friendship rose. 
" All may yet be well ! " said he to him- 
self. ^^ Russell will foi^ve me, when he 
hears how I was worked upon by those pa- 
rasites and prudish busybodies, who infused 
their vile suspicions into my mind ; — weak 
as it is, I will never allow, that it is incapa* 
ble of confidence or of friendship. — No! 
Russell will retract that harsh sentence* 
When he is happy, as, I am sure, I ardently 
hope he will be, in Selina's love, he wilt 
restore me to his favour* — - Without his 
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friendsfaip^ I could not be satisfied with my- 
self, or happy in the fnll accomplishment 
of all my other fondest hopes.'' 

By the time that hope had thus revived 
and renovated our hero's soul ; by the time, 
that his views of things had totally changed, 
and that the colour of his future destiny had 
turned from black to white — from all 
gloom, to all sunshine ; the minute hand of 
the clock had moved with unfeeling regu- 
larity, or, in plain, unmeasured prose, it was 
now eleven o'clodc, and three times Vivian 
had been warned, that breakfast was ready. 
— When he entered the room, the first 
thing he heard, as usual, was miss Bateman's 
voice, who was declaiming upon some sen- 
timental point, all in ^^ the high sublime of 
deep absurd." — Vivian, little interested in 
this display, and joining neither in the open 
flattery nor in the secret ridicule, with which 
the gentlemen wits and amateurs listened ta 
the Rosamunda, looked round for lady 
Julia. — " She breakfasts in her own room^ 
this mdming," whispered lord Glistonbury, 
before Vivian had even pronounced her lady*- 
ship^s name. 
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" So ! " said Mr. Pickering, ^^ we have 
lost Mr. Russell this morning ! " 

^* Yes/* said lord Glistonbury, " he was 
forced to hurry away to the north, I find, 
to an old sick uncle.** 

*^ Lord Lidhurst, I'm afraid, will break 
his heart for want of him,*' cried the lawyer, 
in a tone, that might pass either for earnest 
or irony, according to the fancy of the in- 
terpreter. 

" Lord Lidhurst, did you say ? " cried the 

captain " Are you sure you meant lord 

Lidhurst ? I don*t apprehend, that a young 
nobleman ever broke his heart (xfter his 
tutor. But I was going to remark " 

What farther the captain was going to 
remark can never be known to the world ; 
for lord Glistonbury so startled him by the 
loud, and rather angry tone, in which he 
called for the cream, which stood with the 
captain, that all his few ideas were put to 
flight. Mr. Pickering, who noticed lord 
Glistonbury's displeasure, now resumed the 
conversation about Mr. Russell in a new 
tone ; and ^he lawyer and he joined in a 
eulogy upon that gentleman. Lord Gliston- 
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bury said not a word, but looked embar- 
rassed. Miss Strictland cleared her throat 
several times, and looked infinitely more 
rigid and mysterious than usual. Lady 
Glistonbury and lady Sarah, ditto — ditto. 
Almost every body, except such visitors as 
were strangers at the castle, perceived, that 
there was something extraordinary going 
on in the family ; and the gloom and con- 
straint spread so, that, towards the close of 
breakfast, nothing was uttered by prudent 
people, but awkward sentences about the 
weather-^ the wind — and the likelihood 
of there being a mail from the continent. 
Still, through all this, regardless and un- 
knowing of it all, the Rosamunda talked on, 
happily abstracted, egotistically secured from 
the pains of sympathy, or of curiosity, by 
the all-sufficient power of vanity. Even 
her patron, lord Glistonbury, was at last 
provoked and disgusted. He was heard, 
under his breath, to pronounce a contemptu- 
ous Pshaw / and, as he rose from the break- 
fast table, he whispered to Vivian — 

^^ There's a woman, now, who thinks of no- 
thing living but herself! — All talkie talkie I 
— I begin to be weary of her. Gentle- 
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men,"" contiuued his lordship, ^^ IVe letters 

to write this morning. You'll ride — 

you U walk — you*re for the billiard-room, I 

snppose. Mr. Vivian, I shall find you 

in my study, I hope, an hour hence ; buty 
first, I have a little husiness to settle—-—.** 
With evident embarrassment, lord Gliston- 
bury retired. Lady Glistonbury, lady Sarah, 
and miss Strictland, each sighed, then> with 
locd^s of intelligence, rose and retired. The 
company separated soon afterwards, and 
went to ride, to walk, or to the billiard-* 
room, and Vivian to the study, to wait there 
for lord Glistonbury, and to meditate upon 
what might be the nature of his lordship's 
business. As Vivian crossed the gaUery, 
the door of lady Glistonbury's dressing-* 
room opened, and was shut again instanta- 
neously by miss Strictland ; but not before 
he saw lady Julia kneeling at her father's 
feet, whilst lady Glistonbury and lady Sarah 
were standing, like statues, on each side of 
his lordship. Vivian waited a fall hour 
afterwards, in tedious suspense in the study. 
At last, he heard doors open and footateps, 
and he judged that the family council had 
broken up ; he laid down a book^ of which he 
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had reaad the saine page over nix. times, 
witbout a&y one of the vrords it con- 
tained bavii^ conveyed a sh^le idea to 
his mind. Lord GHstonhuiy came in^ tritb 
papers and parchments in his hands. 

'^ Mr. Vitiaai, I am afraid yoa have been 
waiting for me -^ I have a thousand par- 
dons to ask-^I leaUy conkl not come any 
sooner -*•! wished to speak t6 you— * Woii't 
you sit down ? — We had better sit down 
qoietly-*- There's no sort of hurry— —•'* 

His lordship, however, deemed to be ia 
great a^atimi pf spirits ; and Vivmi' was 
convinced, that his mind moat be interested 
ia an extraordinary manner, because he did 
not, as was his iranal practice, digress to 
fifty impertinent episodra before he cama to 
the point. He only blew his nose sundry 
times ; and then at onoe said — 

^^ I wish to spedk to you, Mr. Vivian, 
about the proposal you did me the honour 
to make for my daughter Julia. Mr. Main<«. 
waring, my lawyer, tells me, that you put 
your rent roll and these papers into bii 
hands. Every thing very handsome on 
your part — But difficulties have occurred 
on ours — very extraordinary difficulties — 
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Julia, I understand^ has hinted to yon, [sir, 

the nature of those difficulties Oh ! Mr. 

Vivian,*' said lord Glistonbury, Suddenly 
quitting the constrained Toice in which he 
spoke, and giving way to his natural feel- 
ings — " You are a man of honour and 
feeling, and a father may trust you! — 
Here's my girl ! — a charming girl she is ; 
hut knowing nothing of the world, self- 
willed, romantic, open hearted, imprudent 
beyond conception — Do not listen to any 
of the foolish things she says to you. — 
You are a man of sense ; you love her ; and 
you are every way «uited to her — it is the 
first wish of my heart, I tell you frankly, to 
see her your wife — Then do not let her 
childish folly persuade you, that her aflfec- 
tions are engaged — don't listen to any such 
stuff — We all know what the first loves of 
a girl of sixteen must be — But it's our 

fault my fault, my fault, since they 

will have it so 1 care not whose fault 

it is ; but we have had very improper people 
about her — very I — very ! — But all may 
be well yet, if you, sir, will be steady, and 
save her, save her from herself — I would 
farther suggest .'* 
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Lord Glistonbury was going on, probably^ 
to have weakened, by amplification, the ef- 
fect of what he had said, when lady Julia 
entered the room ; and, advancing with 
dignified determination of manner said — 

" I have your commands, father, that I 
should see Mr. Vivian again — I obey .'* 

*^ That is right — that is my darling Ju- 
lia ; I always knew she would justify iny 
high opinion of her." Lord Glistonbury at* 
tempted to draw her towards him, fondly ; 
but, with an unaltered manner^ that seemed 
as if she suppressed strong emotion, she an- 
swered — 

- '^ I )^o not deserve your caresses, father ; 
do not oppress me with praise, that I can-* 
not merit I wish to speak to Mr. Vi- 
vian without control, and without wit- 
ness." 

Lord Glistonbury rose ; and, growing red, 
and almost inarticulate with anger, ex- 
claimed — 

^^ Remember, Julia! Remember, lady 
Julia Lidhurst I that, if you say what you 
said you would say, and what I said you 
should not say — I — lord Gh'stonbury, your 
father — I, as well as all the rest of your fa- 
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iniiy> utterly discham woA east yoo off lor 

eTer I Yoik'U be a thing withoBt fbrtniiK 

— ^wkhout friemlfi — wUhcwit a name^ — ^witli- 
out a being m the worI4 — lady Jnlia Lid* 
hwst!" 

^ I am vreH aware ef that^** replkd lady 
Jidia, Rowing qnke pale, yet witfaoot 
chan^bdg the detenninaliaa of her counte- 
nance, or abating any thing from the dig 
Bity of her maaner — '^ I an well aware, 
that, on what I am about to do, depends 
«y having, or my ceasbg from tias moment 
to have, fbrtnne, frienda, and a father .'' 

Lord Glistonbury stood still for a me- 
ment, fijdsg his eyes upon her, aa^ if he 
would hare read her soul ; but, without 
seeking to elude his inquiry, her counte- 
nance seemed to offer itaelf to his penetra- 
tion. 

^^ By Heaven I there is no understandkig 
this girl!'' cried his lordship. '' Mr. Vi- 
vian, I trust her to your honour — to your 
knowledge of the world -^ to your good 
sense ; — in short, sir, to your love and cott«- 
■tancy.*' 

^* And i, sir," — said lady Julia, turning to 
Vivian, after her father had left the room. 
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and lookiag at Vivian^ so as to stop hkn 
short as he approached, and to disconcert 
him in the cofNfi)enceme»t of a pa9sioiiate 
speech — "And I, too, sir, trust to your 
iioBour, Whilst i deprecate your loye. — Ina- 
prudent as I was, ia the ftrst confidence I 
reposed in you, aatid much as I h%:ve suf- 
fei^ by your rashness, I now stand deter* 
termined to reveal to you another, yet more 
ifnportant, yet more huBiuiiating secret — 
Yon owe me no gratitude, sir! — I am com- 
pelled, by the circumstances in which i am 
placed, either to deceive or totrmt you. I 
must either become your wife, and deceive 
you most treacherously ; or I must trust 
you entirely, and tell you why it would be 
shameful, that I should become your wi&^^ 
shameful to me and to you." 

^ To me! — Impossible!" cried Viviafl, 
bursting into nome passionate expressions of 
love and admiration. 

*^ Listen to me, sir ; and do not make me 
any of the^e rash professions, of which yoa 
wm:»oon repent. Youtlunk you are speaking 
to the same lady Julia, you saw yesterday -— 
No ! — you are speaking to a very different 
person — A few hours have made a terrible 
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change. — You see befofe you, sir, one, 
who has been, till this day, the darling and 
pride of her father ; who has lived in the 
lap of luxury J who has been flattered, ad- 
mired, by almost all who approached her ; 
who had fortune, and rank, and fair 
prospects in life ; and youth, and spirits, 
and all the pride of prosperity ; who had, I 
believe, good dispositions, perhaps sonde ta- 
lent3, and, I may say, a generous heart; 

who might have been but that is all 

over — no matter what she might have 
been — she is 



* A tale for ev'ry prating she.*- 



Fallen! — fallen! — fallen under the feet of 
those, who worshipped her ! — fallen below 

the contempt of the contemptible! 

Worse! — worse! — fallen in her own opi- 
nion — never to rise again ." 

Lady Julia's voice failed, and she was 
forced to pause. She sunk upon a seat, 
and hid her face — for some moments she 
neither saw nor heard ; but at last, raising 
her head, she perceived Vivian. 

" You are in amazement, sir ! — and I 
see you pity me, — but let me beg of you to 
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restrain your feelings — my own are as 
much as I can bear. Oh ! that I could re- 
cal a few hours of my existence ! — But I 
have not yet been able to tell you what has 
passed-^ My father, my friends, wish to 
conceal it from you : but, whatever I have 
done, however low I have sunk, I will not 
deceive, or be an accomplice in deceit. 
From my own lips you shall hear alL This 
morning, at day-break, not being able to 
sleep, and having some suspicion, that Mr. 
Russell would leave the castle^ I rose, and, 
whilst I was dressing, I heard the tramp- 
ling of horses in the court. I looked out of 
my window, and saw Mr. Russell's man 
saddling his master's horse. I heard Mr. 
Russell, a moment afterwards, order the 
servant to take the horses to the great gate, 
on the north road, and wait for him there, 
as he intended to walk through the park. 
I thought these were the last words I should 
ever hear him speak — Love took possession 
of me — I stole softly down the little stair- 
case, that leads from my turret to one of the 
back doors, and got out of the castle, as I 
thought, unobserved: I hurried on, and 
waited in the great oak wood, through 
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^ich I knew Mr. Rii««efl Tt^ecrld pMi -— 

Wbea I saw him earning nearer and neareif 

to me^ I wenld have given the worM te 

have been in my own roem agajxi — I hid 

myself among the trees — Yet, whea he 

walked on in reyerie, witboat noticing Hie, 

taking me, probably, for one of the servants, 

I cemld not bear to think, that &is was the 

last moment I i^ionld ever «ee him, and I 

exc^imed — I know not what — Bnt i 

know, that, at the so«nd of my voi^e, Mr. 

Rttssell srtarted, and, never <3an I forget the 

look Spare me the pest 1 No ! -^ i 

wiH not spare myself — -I ofl^od my 
heart, m^y hai>d,— and tbey were re- 
jected! In my madness, I told him, 

I regarded neither wealth, nor rank, nor 
firieads, n^r — — That I woi^d ra-^ber live 
with him, in obsemity, than be '^be greatest 

princess upon Earth 1 said ifcis and 

more •— and i was rejeeted And, even 

at this moment, instead of tfee vindictive 
passions, which are said to fill the soul of a 
woman scorned, I feel admiration for your 
noble friend ; I have not done him jnstiee ; 
I eannot repeat his words, or describe his 
ixumner. He persuaded — by his eloquence, 
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compelled nie to return to this castle. He 
took from me all hope ; he destroyed, hy 
one word, all my illusions — he told me> 
that he loves another. He has left me 
to despair — to disgrace ; and yet^ I love, 
esteem, and admire him, above all human 
beings ! — Admire one, who despises me ! — 
Is it possible? — I know not — but it i» 

go. -I have mora to tell you, sir! — 

As I returned to the castle, I was watched 
by miss Strictland. How she knew all that 
bad passed, I cannot divine ; ])erhaps it was 
by means of some spy, who followed me, and 
whom I did not perceive ; for 1 neither saw 
nor heard any thing but my passion. Miss 
Strictland communicated her discovery im- 
mediately to my father. I have been these 
last two hours before a family tribunal. — 
My mother, with a coldness a thousaml 
times worse than my poor fathers rage, 
says, that I have only accomplished . her 
prophecies ; that she always knew and told 
my father, that I should be a disgrace to my 
family. — But, no reproaches are equal to 
my own ; I stand self-condemned — I fe^l 
like one awakened from a dream.— A few 
words ! — a single look from Mr. Russell t — 

VOL. V. » 
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tlOHr tlidy-h^yte d}tered aS my vk^^^ all my 

^ngbt&! — TVo hours' refltetioa -': Twa 

hoar!^ j did I say ? — whote yearsr— a whole ex- 
ij^tence — ^bave passed to me in the' last two 
bo«TS-^I am a diflfereat creatore. — ^B^titist 
too- laite — too- late ! — Self-esteem is gone !^^ 
happiness is over> for me, in thi« wo^ld ! — '** 

'^ Happixiess over for yon!^ exclaimed' 
Vitiai^, ia a toae expfes^ive. oi the deep^ior 
terest he felt for lady JvlMa. — ^Self^^tecaa. 
gene !-^Ne ! Is^y Jbalift ; did liot bl^me your- 
self so'severely for whiyt ha» passed ! — Blame 
tlie cireuw^taiices^ ia which' yoit haive beeoi 
pjla.<^d ; btawe^ the neglect^ the pjerv^^y of 
c^khefs ; . abo^^r all) hlame me — blame my^ 
fiolly— mv' m^<lI)ea6 ; yoor seciset never wotild: 
have been knowtr^ if I had net-*-^ — •" 

" I tb^f^. yon/' interrtipted lady JuUa, 
msing fwm. hier seat ; ^* hu* bo coiusiQlatiiogl 
can be? of aaay avail. ■ It neither consdiea 
nor. jii^tifies iiae^, tluit others, have heen^ tf> 

Pei'njit B90B^ af least/' pursned: Vivia©::^ 
%o\ speiik of my own sentiments for one 
iPdOQiQnt. Fepoait me, to say, lady Julia?^ 
^at the confidence, witii. which you have 
just hpnj9ured Bae> iij$tead: of -dimixiisMog^ 
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tsy a^iacliaieAt, has sa raised my atdfiiiratioil 
for yooar candour aild rfiagrianitnify, that lio' 
obstacles shall vanquish my coB^taricy. — I 
wUt wait respectfally, and, if I can, pati- 
esAfy t31 time shall have effiiced from your 
msnd these paitifdV iffipresiions ; I shall 
n^lher ask nor axSccpt of th« interference or 
ifloBbeneei of yom^faHher, or of any of your 
friends ; I shall rely solely on the operation 
06 yooF own' excdfent nndersfandiug ; and 
shall hope* for my reward from your noble 
heart.?' 

" You do not thitik it possible'' — said lady 
Jbiia, looking' at Vivian Mith dignified deter- 
miiKttion-^" You db not thiiik it possible, 
afiber all that has pass^d^ after all that I have 
told you, tiiat X could so far degrade myself ot 
yow, as to entertain any thdughtfi of becom- 
ing your wife ? I spoke to yoil, as 1 have<k)ne, 
sir, m the first plaice, to s^ave you from the 
misery of a vain attachment — ^I know what 
that is ; I therefore wish to prevent others 
ixoim feeHng it. But I had another motive, 
which regarded myself more than you. I 
confess I wished tiiat Mr. Russeirs friend 
should not utterly despise me — should not 
.think of me merely as a romantic, silly, per* 

02 



bapa forward girl. It has beeu my misfor- 
tune^ that the very desire I felt to improve 
myself; the best dispositions of my heart; 
the perception of what was excellent ; the 
enthusiasm for all that was wise and good^ 
from the circumstances in which I was 
placed^ and from the errours of my educa- 
tion, operated against me — decided and ac- 
celerated my ruin Ruiii? — Yes! is it 

not ruin for a young woman, like me, of a no* 
ble family, of high hopes — ^beloved, respected 

as I was 1 cannot bear to think of it. 

Farewel ! Mr. Vivian. You will not see 

me again. — I shall obtain permission to 
retire, to live with a relation in a distant 
part of the country ; where I shall no more 
be seen or heard of. My fortune will, I 

hope, be of use to my sister. ^My poor 

father ! — I pity him ; he loves me : he loses 
his daughter for ever ; worse than loses her ! 

^My mother, too — I pity her ! for, though 

she does not love me, she will suffer for me ; 
she will suffer more even than my father, 
by the disgrace that would be brought upon 
my family, if ever the secret should be pub- 
licly known r-My brother !^--Oh ! my be- 
loved brother! he knows nothing yet of all 
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this! — But why do I grieve you with my 
agony of mind? Forget that lady Julia 
Lidhurst ever existed! — I wish you that 
happiness^ which I can never enjoy — I wish 
you may deserve and win a heart capable 
of feeling real love ! — ^Adieu ! " 
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CHAPTER XI A XIL 



Convinced that all farther pursuit of 
lady Julia Lidhurst would be vain, that it 
could tend only to increase her difficulties 
and his moitification, Vivian saw, that the 
best thing he could possibly do was to leave 
Glistonbury. Thus he should relieve the 
whole family from the embarrassment of his 
presence; and, by immediate change of 
scene and of occupation, he had the best 
chance of recovering from his own disappoint- 
ment. If lady Julia was to quit the castle, 

• 

he could have no inducement to stay; if 
her ladyship remained, his continuing in 
her society would be still more dangerous 
to his happiness. Besides, he felt offended 
with lord Glistonbury, who evidently had 
wished to conceal from him the truth ; and, 
without considering what was just or ho- 
nourable, had endeavoured to secure, at all 
events, an establishment for his daughter, 
and a connexion for his family. To the 
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weight of these reascms mtirt be fidrfed a 
idesii^ to sec Mr. Rnssiell, and to effect a re^ 
conciliation with .him. ITte acciimulitted 
force of all these motives had power to .over* 
come Viviati*s habitual indecision; his set- 
vant was surprised by an order to havt 
«very thing ready for his journey to town 
immediately. Whilst bis man prepared to 
obey, or at least to meditate upon the causfe 
ef this umisually decided order, our hero 
ffent in qttest of lord Glistonbury, to pay his 
compliments to his lordship previous to his 
departure . Kis lordship was in his diatugh- 
tor Jtilia's dresgmg-rooiti, and couM not 
ht seen : but presently hre cante to Vivian, 
in great hurry and distress of mind. 

"A sad stroke upon us, Mr. Vivian! — a 
sad stroke upon us all !^--hut most upon me ; 

for she was the child of my expectations 

I hear she has told you every thing — You, 

also, have been very ill used Never was 

astonishment equal to mine, wh'en I heard 
miss Strictland's stoty 1 need not cau- 
tion you, Mr. Vivian, as to secresy ; you are a 
man of honour, and you see the peace of 
our whole family is at stake — ^The girl ii 
going to a relation of outs in Devonshire. 
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Shan't stay here — shan't stay here- 



Disgrace to my family She who was my 

pride — and, after all, says she will never 

marry ; Very well ! — very well ! 1 

shall never see her again, that I am deter- 
mined upon. 1 told her, that, if she did 

not behave with common sense and pro- 
priety, in her last interview with you, 1 
would give her up — and so I wall, and so I 

do- The whole is lady Glistonbury's 

fault — She never managed her rightly, 

when she was a child ^Oh ! I should put 

you on your guard in one particular — mis^ 
Bateman knows nothing of what has hap- 
pened — I wish miss Strictland knew as 
little — I hate her. — ^What business had she 
to play the spy upon my daughter? — She 
does well to be a prude, for she is as ugly 
as sin. — But we are in her power. — She is 
to go to morrow with Julia to Devonshire. — 
It will make a quarrel between me and miss 
Bateman^ — no matter for that ; for now, the 
sooner we get rid of that Rosamunda, too, 
the better — She talks me dead, and will let 
•no one talk but herself. — And, between you 
and me, all this could not have happened, if 
she had lobkted after her charge properly. — 
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Not but what I think miss Strictland waai 
still less fit to guide a girl of Julia's genius 
and disposition. — All was done wrong at 
first, and I always said so to lady Gliston- 

bury. But, if the secret can be kept — 

and that depends on you, my dear friend — 
after six months' or a twelvemonth's rustU 
cation with our poor parsou in the country, 
you will see how tamed and docile the girl 

will conie back to us, This is my 

scheme ; but nobody shall know my whole 
mind but you. — I shall tell her, I will never 
see her again; and that will pacify lady 
Glistonbury, and frighten Julia into sub- 

mission. — ^^She says, she'll never marry. » 

Stuff"l Stuflf! — ^You don't believe her! 

What man, who has seen any thing of the 
world, ever believes such stuff! " 

Vivian's servant came into the room, 
to ask his master some question about 
horses* 

" Going ! — ^ where ? Going t — when } 
Going ! — how ,? " cried lord Glistonbury, as 
soon as the servant withdrew. *^ Surely you 
are not going to leave us, Mr. Vivian ? '* 

Vivian explained his reasons — Lord Glis- 
tonbury would not allow them any weighty 

o 5 
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en^ea^ and iosisied^'that he shaidd stxiy at 
]ea$t a fe wjdap longer ; for his going ^^jnst at 
this momeot votdd soem ^ihe like a break 
Ujp jjQ the faxnily^ aud would he the most 
ttufrieodly and cmel thing iiaagHiable.** 
Whj lord GlistoabnFy ao earaesliy pressed 
hia st^y, perhaps, even his knxifihip himself 
dtd not exactly knoTr ; fbr^ -m^h all the aar 
of being a person of miinite address and 
depth of design^ his lordship was in reality 
childishly inconsistent; what the French 
call incomiquent. On any ^ai^ect, great 
or amall^ where he once took it into his 
head^ or^ as he called it^ made it a point, 
that a thing should be so or %Oj he 
was as perem^rtory, or^ where he could 
Xkot be peremptory, as anxious, as if it 
were a matter of life and death. Ii^ 
his views, there was no perspective, no 
keeping — ^all objects appeared of eqnal mag- 
nitude; and even now, when it might be 
eoncelved, that his whole mind was intent 
npoipi a great family misfortune, he, in the 
course of a few minutes, became as eager- 
about a mere trifle, as if he had nothing els^- 
in the world to think of. From the ear- 
Ztfsstnesa with which lord Glistonbury urged/ 
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Mm to stay a few tlays, at lea^t one dfey 
longer,. Vivian was induced to believe, %hat 
k must be a matter of real -consequence td 
feis lof dship-^" And, in bis present state of 
distress, I cannot Tefbse sucb a request,"—^ 
tSioiigbt Vivian. He yielded, therefore, to 
these soIicitali6ns, and consented to stay a 
few days longer : though he knew the pro^ 
longing his visit would be, in every respect, 
disagreeable. 

At dinner, Ibrd Glistonbury announced 
to the company, that the physicians had 
ad viised change of air iinmediately for lord* 
Lidbirst; and that, in^ consetjuehce, his 
son would set out early the next morning for 
Devonshire — that his daughter JuKti wished 
to go with bet brother, and that miss Strict- 
land Would accompany them. Lord GKs- 
toiibury apologized for his daughter's ab- 
sfeilce, *^ preparations for her journey, sosnd- 
denly decided upon," &c» Lady Gliston- 
bury and lady Sarah looked terribly grim 
whilst all this was saying, but the gravity' 
and stiffness of their demeanour did not ap- 
pear any thing extranrdinary to the greater 
part of the company, who had no idea of 
what was going forward. The lawyer, the 
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captain^ and the chaplain^ however^ inter- 
changed significant looks ; and many times, 
during the coarse of the evening, they made 
attempts to draw ont Vivian's thoughts; but 
they found him impenetrable. There was 
an underplot of a quarrel between miss 
Strictland and miss Bateman, to which Vi- 
vian paid little attention ; nor was he af- 
fected, in the slightest degree, by the Rosar 
munda's declaration to lord Glistonbury, 
that she mutt leave his family, since she 
found, that miss Strictland had a larger 
share than herself of. his lordship's confi- 
dence, and was, for what reason she could 
not divine, to have the honour of accom- 
panying lady Julia into Devonshire. Vivian 
perceived these quarrels, and heard the fri- 
volous conversation of the company at Glis- 
tonbury Castle, without interest, and with a 
sort of astonishment at the small motives by 
which others were agitated, whilst his whole 
soul was engrossed by love and pity for lady 
Jnlia. In vain he hoped for another oppor- 
tunity of seeing and speaking to her. She 
never appeared. The next morning he rose 
at day-break, that he might have a chance 
of seeing her: he begged Miss Strictland 
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to entreat her ladyship would allow him to 
say a few words before she set out ; but 
jni^s Strictlaad replied^ that she was assured 
the request would be vain ; and he thought 
he perceived^ that miss Strictland^ though 
she affected to lament lady Julia's blindness 
to her own interests and contumacy, in op* 
posing her father's wishes, was, in reality, 
glad, that she persisted in her own determi- 
nation. Lord Lidhurst, on account of the 
weak state of his health, was kept in igno- 
rance of every thing, that could agitate him y 
and, when Vivian took leave of him, the 
poor young man left many messages of 
kindness and gratitude for Mr. Russell. — 

'^ I am sorry, that he was obliged to leave 
me ; for, ill or well, there ia no human 
being, I will not except any one, but my 
sister Julia, whom I should so much wish 
to have with me. — Tell him so ; and tell 
him — be sure you remember my very words^ 
for perhaps I shall never see him again — 
Tell him, that, living or dying, I shall feel 
grateful to him. He has given me tastes 
and principles very different from those I 
had when he came into this house. — Even 
in sickness^ I feel almost every hour the ad- 
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wtMtyge of my present Icnre for literatare.-^ 
If I «bonM live and recover^ I liope I shall 
do bim seme eredit ; and I trnst my iumdy 
will join in my gratitade. — Jtilia^ my dear 
sister ! wliy do yon weep so bitterly ? — ^If I 
kad «een yon come into tbe room, I would 
not bave spoken of my health — ^bnt is it not 
better, at all events, to nse no disgaise, and 
to say the whole tmth to onr best friends. — 
Bnt I win not, since I see yon cannot bear 

it — r 

Lord Glistonbnry came np to tell them,^ 
tibiat miiss Strictland was ready. " Mr. Vi- 
vian," cried his lordship, **w31 yon hand 
Jnlia into the carriage ?* Julia, Ml*. Vi- 
vian is offering you his services.. Lid- 

hnrst, have yon the key of Ae great 
trank?" 

Vivian, as^ he attended lady Jnlia, had so- 
much respect for her feelings, that, though 
he had been waiting with extreme impa- 
tience for an opportunity to say a feU) 
words^y yet now he would not speak, but 
handed her along the gallery, down the 
staircase, and across the great hall, in pro- 
found silence. — She seemed sensible of this 
forbearance : and^ turning to bim at a mo- 
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faeitt mheif they tovM dot be o^^erLeaird^. 
faidt " Jt iras Bot from m^dndnesi^ Mr> 
y iviftti^ I refiisod to see you agam, but ta 
co^vioee yorr, that mjr mind is determined 
— If y<m have a;By thiag to say, I am* iseady 
to hear it." 

*^ 1b there nothing t& be hoped from^ 
^nae?"-^flai4 Vivian — " Your father^ Jt 

kfiow^ has hppes, that ^All I ask, is tb»l 

you mil not make any rash resolutions." 

" I make none— »but I tell you, for your 
own sake^ no4 to eherish any vaih hope. — 
My father daes not know my mind sufii- 
eiently^ therefore he may deceive you ; but 
I wilLnot.— *— I thought^ after the manner 
in which I spoke to you yesterday, yow 
would have had too much strength of min<f 
to have rendered this repetition of my sen- 
timents necessary. ^Attach yourself else- 
where, as soon as you can% — ^I sin^^erely wish 
your happiness » — Miss Strictl'and is waiting.. 
— Farewel !" 

She htirried forward to the carriage; and, 
when she was gone^ Vivian repented that he 
had seen her agai% as it had only given 
them both additional and fruitless pain» 
What passed, during some isucceeding* 
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days^ at Glistoubory Castle^ he scarcely 
knew; no trace remained in his mind of 
any things bnt the confused noise of people^ 
who had been talking, laughing, and divert- 
ing themselves in a manner, that seemed ta 
him incomprehensible. He exerted him- 
self, however, so far as to write to Rnssell ; 
to implore his'forgiveness, and to solicit a 
return of his friendship, which, in his pre- 
sent state of unhappiness, was more neces- 
sary to him than ever. When he had 
finished and dispatched this letter, he sunk 
again into a sort of reckless starte^ without 
hope or determination^ as to his future life. 
He could not decide, whether he should go 
to his mother immediately on leaving Gils- 
tonbury, or to Mr* Russell, or (which he 
knew was the best course he could pursue) 
attend his duty in parliament; and, by 
plunging at once into public business, 
change the course of his thoughts^ and force 
his mind to resume it's energy. After 
altering his determination twenty times^ 
^fter giving at least a dozen contradictory 
orders about his journey, his servant at last 
had his ultimatum ; for hmdon — the car- 
riage to be at the door at ten o'clock the 
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next morning. Every thing was ready at 
the appointed hour — Breakfast over, Vivian 
waited only to pay his compliments to lady 
Glistonbury, who had breakfasted in her 
own apartment. Lady Sarah, with a man- 
ner as formal as usual, rose from the break- 
fast*table, and said she would let her mo- 
ther know, that Mr. Vivian was going. 
Vivian waited half an hour — an hour — 
two hours. Lady Glistonbury did not ap- 
pear, nor did lady Sarah return. The com- 
pany had dispersed after the first half hour. 
Lord Glistoi^ibury began to believe, that the 
ladies did not mean to make their appear- 
ance. At length a message came from 
Ijady Glistonbury. — ^^ Lady Glistonbury's 
compliments to Mr, Vivian, her ladyship 
was concerned that it was out of her power 
to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Vivian, 
as she was too much indisposed to leave her 
room. — She and lady Sarah wished him a 
very good journey — ." 

Vivian went up to his room for his gloves, 
which he missed at the moment when he 
was going. Whilst he was opening the 
empty drawers, one after another, in search 
of the glQves^ and, at the same time? calling 
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ius Mrvant to find Asm, he facsril a iosid 
scream from an adjoinifig apartment. He 
listened again — all was mlent ; and be sap- 
|>o6ed^ tfbat yvhoA he had heard was ncvt a 
scream : hut^ at that moment^ lady Sanik'^ 
maid flnog open his door^ and^ rmming m 
:with ontstretcbed arms^ threw herself 9ft 
ViVian^s feet. Her sobs and tears presented 
his understanding one syllable she saifd. At 
las4;^ «he arttcnlated intelligibly — 

*^Oh, sir I don^t be so cruel to go— r 
my lady ! — my poor lady I if yon go, k 
>inllkiUlady!Sanih:I'' 

'' Kill lady Sarah ! — Why ! i Mw h» in 
pcorfect indth this momipg «t breakfast ! "^ 

'^ Dear, dear air I yen know "nothing of 
th€i matter l"^ said 1:he maid, ttbing> and 
sbnttiDg tbtt doer •*- ^^ You don^ know,, 
what a way she has been in ever sine« the 
talk of 3K3ar gokig — £ts «pon "fits ^erery 
night, and my lady 1^* mother and I «{), 
holding her — and none in the howse know- 
ing it but ourselves. — Very wdl tft break- 
fast t Lord help ^sl sir. — How Iktle yo«i 
know of wi:^t she has suffered ! — ^^Lord hat^ 
mercy upon me ! I would not be a lady, to^ 
be so nrndi m love, and k^ so, for ady 
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iking m tl^ m^h twtiidlfl.— aAud sny iady 
S»Eah ^e^^ eiwvry i^itigM> to herself ^— if 
itmf^ £M^t £dr ikese fits, ^diey woliM nevvr 
^aye knowod she -cafred qo moie ifor yisti 

^^ Atid, prpbftbly, ycmiaiie cputemistake^/'^ 
^sdd Vif iftu ; " ai&d that I hare noliiinj^ )to 
do vi^kii tliie young ktdy's illness, if she 
Jhas fits^ I wi very -fiopry for it .; bat I canH: 
pofsfiibly ---—-Ci^lbaiQly you are quite mis- 

^' Lord^ sir I — ^ttitaksn t Asit I ^scniii 
Jbe pii%ti9)senj ivtea I )kniMir oily la% «s welt 
^ ^ Mow iniysetf ! ^'Tiinbiiy/£lr, i lknibMn6r(ittL 
ihe ^^Ble iof the felwiion^ \flieh ^mi 'tvw: 
.gi?ib9 to her %'^i (the {oonotn^^^ land ^ be 
livpe ^f^n we aU ^thoi^ht it Trotild be A 
puaftch direod^r — mid <&ifi Lord kaon^ MriiaH: 
put it off! — I B»f^ from itiiat ttiofte, hsf 
Jpieart w^^set ^pou yon. tHbongh sihe sever- 
jsaid a ^ord to me^ iW any loac, I ikne w hoair 
it ws»>f through all her jQoUness ; and, ^uzhefl 
#he was dl]0w, I ki^w ^Imrays how to raise 
he^:, by {)riiisiDg .«f yon — And io be ot«^ 
w^iea ycm W4$ ia jLw'on so snodb with us, 
^1 the towaa said, as* :«di the country did 
^iwe^ ihnt. rto he eune ifeiro^ t&he.a ma^toh— 
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But then that sad affair^ with that artfuUest 
of women^ that took you off from all that 
was good, and away^ the Lord knows where^ 
to foreign parts! — Well! to be sure, I 
never shall forget the day you come back 
again to us ! — and the night of the ball !-^and 
you dancing with my lady, and all so 
happy ; then, to be sure, all were sarten it 

was. to be immediately And now to go 

and break my poor lady's heart at the last !— 
Oh, sir ! sir ! if you could see her, it would 
touch a heart of marble ! '' 

Vivian's astonishment and dismay were 
so great, that he suffered the girl, who was 
an unpractised creature, to go on speaking 
without interruption ; the warmth of affec- 
tion, with which she spoke of her lady, also 
surprised him ; for, till this instant, he had 
no idea, that any one could love lady Sarah 
Lidhurst ; and the accounts she gave of the 
lady's sufferings not only touched his com-^ 
passion, but worked upon his vanity. 
*^ This cold, proud young lady, that never 
loved none before, to think," as her maid 
said, ^^ that she should come to such a pass, 
as to be in fits abouthim. — And it was her 
belief, that lady Sarah never would recover 
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it, if be - went away out of the castle -this 

day." 

The ringing of a bell had repeatedly been 
heard^ whilst lady Sarah's maid was speak- 
ing ; it now rang violently, and her name 
was called vehemently from the adjoining 

apartment. '^ I must go, I nmst go ! • 

Qh, sir ! one day, for mercy's sake ! stay one 
day longer ! " 

, Vivian^ though he had been moved by 
this girl's representations, was determined 
to effect his retreat whilst it was yet in his 
power ; therefore, he ran down stairs, and 
had gamed the hall, where he was shaking 
hands witli lord Glistonbury, when my lady 
GUstonbury's own woman came in a great 
huny, to say, that her lady, finding herself 
a little better now, and able to see Mr. 
Vivian, begged he would be so good, as. to 
walk up to her dressing-room. 

. Vivian, with a heavy heart, and slow steps, 
obeyed : there was no refusing, no evading 
such a request. . He summoned all his reso- 
lution, at the same time saying to himself, 
as he followed his <5onductor along- the gal- 
lery, " It is impossible, that I can ever be 
dra^vn in to marry lady Sarah. — This is a 
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concerted plain, aoDd. I shail aoir bt. so weak, 
as to be the dupe of so gross an artifice ." 

LadyGKstonb«ry*s>maiddianred bim iato 
ber lady's dressing-room and rethed. — ^^Lady 
GtiBtonbory was seated^ and^ withont speaJl^ 
ing^ pointed to a diair^ wback wa» set oppo-i^ 
site to her — ^'S»! a; pteparation for a 
sceiie^'' thoc^t Yivian — Hie bawed^ bofeb 
still keeping bis hat in his hand, did' not sit 
down*. ^^ £k was extr^nely happy t» bear, 
that ber faHl3«Bfaip fcnond bers€^ soifieihifig 
betten — miiehf honoured by her perimtlitig' 
him fa pay his respects, and to oflfer hi«^ 
grateful acknoivdQf^ments to her ladyship^ 
befiice his departure from GKstonbury/' 

Her ladyship, still without speaking, 
pofBtted to the chaiv — Vivian sat down, and 
looked as i£ be had ^- screwed bis courage 
to the^ sticking place." Lady Glistonbury 
had sometimes a lit^e nerv^ms t^'emblitig df 
ber heady whack was the only symptom of 
internal agitadmi, that vtslh ever obs^i^able 
in her; it was; now increased to- a dagree 
which A^viaa had nevser before seen. 

^ ^e yan;in faaste^ sir^;^ to be gcme r'' said 
1 9dy .GlsBtonbury . 

Nbt if her ladyship; faadi any commands. 
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&r faiar ; but otherwise^ he had mteoded^ i£ 
passible, to reach tovm that night;'* 

^^ I shaJk net delay you iaany mincite^ 
Mr. Vivkfi," said her ladyship. " Yaw 
w»d Q0l he under appirehensioil^ that 
iady Glistonbory shoxdd seek ta detain yo]]i 
Logger than yoxu? own inclinaiions induce 
you to stay : it hy therefore, unnecessary tei 
iosidit her with any appearaiice oS haste ^ oc 
impatience," 

Vidian: instai^ly^ laid domra his hat, and 
pretested,. ^' that he; was not iirthe sl^bteiib 
degree, impatient ; — he shoidd hei Tery nii« 
gmteftil^ as wdil as: very ill bred, if^ after the 
most ho^tabfe* mann^ in which he. had 
been received and enteitaiaed at Glistixn-r 
hajty Castle, be conld he in-, baste to quit it. 
— He was eniirelyi at her ladyship's orr* 
ders;" 

Lad^dsstenbniry bnwed fonmally — was 
again silesi — the trembling of her beadii 
Tery great — the: resH of her forat:. motion^ 
lessr* 

" I hsLVi&.seatfoT jtm, MtP; Vivian,'* ssod 
sfae^ ^^* that' I might, faefare yon leave this 
castle^ setyonLrightimasnbject^ whiohmnsch 
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concerns me. From the representations of 
a foolish country girl^ a maid servant of my 
daughter ladySarahLidhursfs^ which I have 
just discovered she has made to you, I had 
reason to fear, that you might leave Glisten^ 
bury with very false notions — .'* 

A cry was heard at this moment from the 
inner apartment, which made Vivian start ; 
but lady Glistonbury, without noticing it, 
went on speaking. 

— *^ With notions very injurious to my 
daughter JSarah ; who, if I know any thing 
of her, would rather^ if it were so ordained^ 
go out of this world, than condescend to 
any thing unbecoming her sex, her educa- 
tion, and her family." 

Vivian, struck with respect and compas- 
sion for the mother, who spoke to him in 
this manner, now was convinced, that there 
had been no concierted plan to work upon 
his mind, that the maid had spoken without 
the knowledge of her lady ; and, the more 
proudly solicitous lady Glistonbury showed 
herself, to remove what she called the false 
hnpression from his mind, the more he was 
piersuaded, that the girl had spoken the 
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Irnth. He was mmch embarrassed between 
his good nature and his dread of becoming 
a sacrifice to his humanity. 

He replied, in general terms, to ludy Glis- 
tonbury, that he had the highest respect for 
lady Sarah Lidhurst, and that no opinion 
injurious to her could be entertained by 
him. 

*' Respect, she must command from all,** 
said lady Glistonbury — " That^ it is out of 
any man*s power to refuse her ; as to the 
rest, she leaves you, and I leave you, sir, to 
your own conscience ." 

Lady Glistonbury rose, and so did Vivian 
•-^He "hoped, that neither her ladyship 

nor lady Sarah had any cause ." He 

hesitated; the words, to reproach, to com- 
pUdn, to he displeased, all came to his lips ; 
but each seemed improper ; and, none other 
being at hand to convey his meaning, he 
could not finish his sentence — * so he began 
another, upon a new construction, with — 

" I should be much concerned, if, in ad- 
dition to all my other causes of regret, in 
leaving Glistonbury Castle, I felt, that I 
had incurred lady Glistonbury's or lady Sa»* 
rah's displea disapprobation/* 

VOL. V. p 
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'' Ms tfi ^^ ^;* mA lady ^jJirtonbiifj, 

conduct ; and yo:Q ^^ ^qait^ly ^9|)iQet9 I 

sib^i3|14 B0t fed 8oip« 4i9<i$q>fQt)»^if99i ^ ccmr 
4aQt, whk^ hw- — ^mftdf» Iwr dmg^ter 

s^^-,,^. Jp sliorl;, sir, 35011 mvmt ^^mmi- 
bleof what all the world have said — .wii 
yon fire m (idly ftww^ W I cftQ be, .<<f the 
4i«:i4i(Wt9ge ta a yoniig h^y <lf 9W& i?^ 
ppnks «— 111 tl^ brej^if^ ^ff irf m^h ^i^p 
-r.^ — IS^t I 840 4o9i|^ wd ifHft J «]mU 
bear with resignation, tp j|^ the tmn <if 

1^1 w l^^Ff^ — Th^ i* W ^Jr «« dy- 
ij^---I k»^nr wp af^ to Iqi^ hitn— Hi* 

sia^r, fKorae ISbftp deijd -^ J* «l«ik3» ibresMr 

ti^t-r-^nt »y ^aiagh^er Sw«h I '^ thie I did 

tfot ;^r^e^Q— r-^ir, I t»g I «i$if mot d^staiii 

Ah ajl^n4^iiit ai^fiEm ^m ^n hiftfr afiaxt* 
ment with «i jpf)9f f^^ from IdijT S^r^h^ viui 
wft^ WQilPQ> Wl4 v^i^hed ta see her mo- 

c«a!»4yr' 

Vivian wa$iit$((KJfl^ bji^ he came \mik9 &r 
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he sa^, at that momettt^ a Cdiiv«li«iT^ mo* 
tion oontraot ladj GUstenlgrfiry'^ fkoe-; sh6 
mode an effort to \raik ; but, if Vivian had 
not snspparte^ her iiifftafitlif^ 4he mUBt hare 
fallen. — She endea^eumd te dttemgage her- 
self ifltMn his assist arioe, and again ^tempted 
to walk. 

"For God's nake! lean upon me, ma- 
dam ! " said Vivian, mueh alarmed. With 
his assistance, she reached the door of the 
iuncur room ; siimmonia^ all the returning 
powers of life, abe dien withdrew her arm 
ftomrhis, and, pointing bac& to the door at 
wfaicb Vivim had entered, she said — 

" That is yonr way, sir." — 

" Pardon me — I canif ot go — I cannot 
leave yon at this moment," said Vivian. 

^* This is say dwn^hter's apartment, sir," 
said lady Glistembiiry, 4stopping, mid stand- 
ing still and filled. Some of the afttend- 
ants wit!hin, hearing her ladysbip^s voice, 
opened the door; lady GlistonhFury made 
an efibrt to porev^ht it, but in vain ; the 
chamber was darkened, but, as the door 
opened, the wind from an open window 
blew back the curtain, and some Iigh% fell 
upon a canopy bed ; where lady Sarah lay 

p 2 
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motionless, her eyes closed, and pale as 
death ; one attendant chafing he;: temples, 
another rubbing her feet : she looked np 
just after the door opened, and, raising her 
head, she saw Vivian — A gleam of joy il- 
lumined her countenance, and coloured her 
cheek. 

^^ Sir," repeated lady Glistonbury, ^^ this 

is my daughter's ." 

, She could articulate no more. She fell 
across the threshold, struck with palsy. 
Her daughter sprang from the bed, and, 
with Vivian's assistance, raised and carried 
lady Glistonbury to an ann-chair near the 
open window, drew back the curtain, begged 
Vivian to go for her father, and instantly 
to dispatch a mesisenger for medical assist* 
ance — Vivian sent his own servant, who 
had his horse ready at the door, and he bid 
the man go as fast as he could. 

" Then you don't leave Glistonbury to 
day, sir ?" said the servant. 

** Do as I order you — Where's lord Glis- 
tonbury?"^ 

His lordship, with the newspapers and 
letters open in his hand, came up — but they 
dropped on hearing the intelligence, that Vi- 
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Yian communicated. His lordship was na- 
turally humane and good natared ; and the 
shock was greater, perhaps, to him, from the 
iBort of enmity in which he lived with lady 
Glistonbury. 

** I' dread to go up stairs/* said he-^ 
•^ For God's sake ! Vivian, don't leave me 
in this distress ! •— do order your carriage 
away! — — Put up Mr. Vivian's carriage." — 

Lady Sarah's maid came to tell them^ 
that lady Glistonbury had recovered her 
speech, and that she had asked, ^^ If Mr^ Vi- 
vian was gone? " 

*' Do come up with me," cried lord Glis- 
tonbury, ^^and she will see you are not 
gone." 

*'Oh!" cried the maid, as she looked 
out of the staircase window — " There's hi? 
carriage going to the coach-house! — God 
bless him ! — — Ay, do go in with my lord, 
sir, — better than all the physicians !- ^" 

'^ Here's my lord and Mr. Vivian, my 
lady," said the girl. 

Then, turning to lady Glistonbury's 
womanj she added, in a loud whisper — 
*^ Mr. Vivian won't go to day." 
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LUj Sarafe gfivp Jker mf^ stone co«imb^ 

«ifUk|Whuiitaekh6Fwto^tfaeraain. Lady 
Sar^na iMger the fwnial, cold, s}»\s^ per- 
«mtge^ ^hdia Vivian d«^sted, now seemdi 
to him, and not only seemed, but was, quite 
a diffenent being, injE^red with energy, and 
(|^cki^^5;B,^adpr^6€W;aofmIttdj she forgot 
|«K$^lf, a{i4i hei? i}lne$&, nAi her prodbry, 
and belt love^ m^ eteiy otfeer considerati^fi, 
in iH« ^^e (tf h«^ Biother's da«g<ar* Lady 
ViiV'tftabtHry bad but imperfectly recovered 
tie/ y<5oottfeeti0n. At otte moiB^rit 9}^ smiied 
on Vivian, and tried to str§t^ qq| bsr 
hand to hi^i^ as ^he saw him standing be- 
lid^ lady S^ah« But whcin he approach!^ 
lady Glistonbury, and spoke to her, she; 
seemed to have sonse j^infiil; iirecoUection, 
a^id,,Woking round the room, expressed sw 
pri:^e an4 nneasiness alj^i^ beiiig there. Vi^ 
\iaik. retired, and lord (^Uistonhurjf, who.wa$ 
crying like a ehitd^ £9l}aw«d, ^ymg, ^^ Tate 
m^ Qijit' with you — DqictoB G — -r— ought 
to be here before now — I'll §e»d for* ano^ 
ijtk^t phyiacian !: — Ve?y shoeking — wry 
slioekiiig — at Ifady GlistonbiiryV time of 
life, too — for s^ ]# n^t 9A oW womai* by 
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aay meant -^ Ltdf GHatonbaty is ^ii^teea 

lacmths younger tb»ii I nml-^Ni^bDdy 

kno^s: haw man it niay be tUidr own totil !^ 

ilCs v^ dK>ckiii^.l-^ if i kad knbwii siiA 

wsi9^ 21; i would have had ashriice for faei 

scicwer. ^^ She it very patfcisi -^^ too patmM 

— ^ a ^at dedf toe patimort^ -^ Shw neiwrr will 

cotnj^ittiv-^ never tefis D^btct she feeic^ bod^ 

or mind -^ at foait never tA\s trie;. kM tfawt 

HK9^ be my £aadt^ in' some itieasiiire. -^^ SktmM 

be very sorry lady Gtistcn^butly went ofot of 

tike world with iidngs^ as the/ am now Is^ 

twei^niife ^^ Hdpe 10" CM sire witt gri ot!crt 

«liis alttadct-^H^y t MnVivismi" 

Vivian said' wkaiiever bsr ecmld t» fiirtify 
tibis faope^ and was giad t6 seer ford Gfistoi!H 
taty show feelings of tbi9 s&rU The pkyH 
flidan Mrived^ and confirmed these faopei 
by hi» favourable prognostics^. In tJsi coitafsar 
of die day and m^t^ her fscey vt^hiQh iMd 
beexif ^tMOtraoted^ fe^nmed it's?nrit«r«2 apv* 
peflfancsd.; sbd recovered the nse o£ he? ariat 
a certain diffienlt^ of slrtididatiori^ md 
thickiie^ of ^ech> wrhli wixat th^ pb^si^ 
ciam aidkd- k^ociliatibil^' of mind, aiodf i 
g&MrsA fid^eness' of kad^^ wete^ all the ap»^ 
fiiir6ttt fUAXSecpieaees^ of tfaii stroke. !^ 
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was not herself sensible of the nature of the 
attack^ or clear in her ideas of any things 
that had passed immediately previous to it. 
She had only an imperfect recollection of 
her daughters illness^ and of some hurry 
about Mr. Vivian's going away. She was> 
however, well enough to go into her dress- 
ing-room ; where Vivian went to pay his 
respects to her, with lord Glistonbury. By 
unremitting exertions, and unusual cheer- 
fulnesiR, lady Sarah succeeded in quieting 
her mother's confused /apprehensions on 
her account. When out of lady Gliston- 
bury^s hearing, all the attendants and the 
physicians repeatedly expressed fear, that 
lady Sai*ah would overfatigue and injure 
herself by this extraordinary energy ; but 
lier powers of body and mind seemed to rise 
with the necessity for exertion; and, on 
this great occasion, she suddenly discovered 
n warmth and strength of character, of 
which BO one had ever before discerned 
even the slightest symptoms. 
. *^ Who would have expected this from 
Sarah !" whispered lord Glistonbury to Vi- 
vian. *' Why ! her sister did not do more 
for .me, when Iwas ill ! — I always knew she 
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loved her mother, but I thought it was in a 
quiet, commonplace way — Who knows, 

but she loves me, too ? — or might ." 

She came into the room at this moment — 
*^ Sarah, my dear," said his lordship, 
^^ where are my letters, and yesterday's pa- 
pers, which I never read — I'll see if there 
is any thing in them, that can interest your 
mother.'* 

Lord Glistonbury opened the papers; 
and the first article of public news was — a 
dissolution of parliament confidently ex«* 
pected to take place immediately." — -This 
must put an end to Vivian's scheme of go- 
ing to town to atten<^ his duty in parlia- 
ment — ". But, maybe, it ia only newspaper 
information." It was confirmed, however, 
' by all lord Glistonbury and Vivian's private 
letters. A letter from his mother, which 
Vivian now, for the first moment, had time 
tp peruse, mentioned the dissolution of par- 
liament as certain; she named her autho- 
rity,, which could not be doubted; and, 
in consequence, she had S6nt down supplies 
of wine for an election } and she said, that 
she would " be immediately at Castle Vi- 
vian, to keep open house and open heart for 

p 6 
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ker soik Thoagh not fhrniskMl^** sbc^ oib^ 
«ented^. ^ the easthr waabt snit the. both 
ter aU-lifee. ]Mrpo9es ofi an election, tfid gha 
flhoiild? not fe^' any. ini^micnifince^.&r bee 
QQimpaiA, Ittthea^conimadatiiMis Iieg-wlkat 

Itord 6iistonbiin|r* dimofd^r pn^Mod flw^ 
ioBisrted' vpm lady. If i^v Tfisia^ihi; auddng^ 
Glistoiibnry her head quarters. Vitiaod^ 
jBcted:: lady (SlifltoRbiiiys^ itttosap wrn^ afi 
«l^iasbie^ aad^ ftttiJiopedt wotthi'6eca»sitfii» 
wmt esciu^ for: dodinittg the matitimL 
But krdr Glistoidmry persisted -r- ^ Mj 
CHistonbinry^ Isscisas sttre^ inmildi wash: ithr^ 
Nsc^hsngr wooU be mon^ agraaabfo to becr^ 
His lo9!dafaip'S:k>ok«a^eid6d totl^dySanik; 
^nfc" kidy Saivafa^. was sHeiit>; aod^ wben^Uet 
firther poaitii?iely iieqiiired: bee opiiiibii^ bjjr 
addinf". ^^H^! Sarah ?" she ratho^ dis*^ 

saidj, ^^tibat though sttawasipecsuadedrhor 
matirar Taould^.i^ishe Ti^iere w^il, be. happy to 
bave the plaaaare o£r si^iiig: lady Maary, ¥i^ 
inan^ yet sfae.eaold bo^ m^h^ciitodrheelstpre^ 
aantk siitosctioUf v^alnireita decidttihow^v&rfaev 
bealtiL mights h^ abb tia ati^ any «bcticB 
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h^ady^KtA 9iiA lli»t Mtk m ti0*y OKIm 
ipoioa, bdtMadbfd mUtttmilL^ m %lm€f^4fi 

than- far had dvisi^' ^^agitiiS^ it jfOs^^te^ tt§ 

Iflfi^drhe^ dtiefl^y b«€attiid die ^ tidf ]^fc^ 

fais eeom^rt wish to get sm^y iyosil^ 6Sl^ 
tabbi«y. 

Eord Caistetiimiy »p}j^Iied td tbr^bv^^ 
cnm^ and asked whetli^p coiti^at^ aif^ 
£liim««ieixt wdndf iiot ^^ the best tHf^^gi^ |k^ 
dy^ foit life pfttient } Lady CilMottl^itf 
9iiott£l not be kit akme^^ sifre)]^< !^ Mm« nlittc^ 
sfaoiriii' be iaterested aaitd^ amu^'d'; > ^d^ aii^ 
dedbion' would b^ afcAl^nlltii cif^tni^iiiMafle^y 
jtifii^^ pre«Bntl" 

lni^}onkhi]f's psimn|itOty-^dtfe se^toe<i tbfd^i^ 
ihaad,. byt&^ng, ^^ tbaty Ce¥t^ii^l^, rndd^itit^ 
itoBsefmeiity and trlficttt^)' ik&i^^^ted; witK^ 
dul agitatitig fate kfld^sftip; ilk>iiidr b^^sato^ 
taoy/* Hill lo9diybip>theiiidM«red^>thiit'ttl» 
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would leave it to lady Glbtdnbury herself I 
to decide : quitting the end of the room 
where they were holding their consultation, 
he approached her ladyship, to explain the 
matter. But lady Sarah stopped him, he* 
seeching so earnestly, that no appeal might 
be made to her mother, that Vivian was 
quite moved ; and he settled the business at 
once, to general satisfaction, by declaring, 
that, though neither he nor lady Mary Vi-^ 
vian could think of intruding, as inmates^ at 
present, yet that they should, as soon as 
lady Glistonbury's health would permit, be 
as much at Glistonbury Castle as possible, 
and that the short distance from his house 
would make it, he hoped, not inconvement 
to his lordship for all election business. 
JLord Glistonbury acceded, and lady Sarah 
appeared gratefully satisfied. His lordship, 
who always took the task of explanation 
upon himself, now read the paragraph about 
the dissolution aloud to lady Glistonbury y 
informed her, that lady Mary Vivian was. 
coming immediately to the country; and 
that they should hope to see lady Mary and 
ilt. Vivian almost every day, though he 
uld not prevail upon them to take up 



i 
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their abode daring the elaction at Gliston-* 
bary. Lady Glistonbury listened^ and tried^ 
and seenaed to' understand -^ bowed to Mr. 
Vivian and smiled^ and said she rememdbered 
he was often at Glistonbury during the last 
election — that she was happy to hear she 
•faould halve the pleasure to see lady Mary 
Vivian. That some people disliked election 
times, but^ for her part, she did not, when 
she was strong. Indeed, the last election 
the recollected with particular jdeasure — she 
was happy, that lord Glistonbury's interest 
was of service to Mr. Vivian — Then *^ she 
hoped his canvas to day had been succeiss* 
ful?'* — and asked some questions^ that 
showed her mind had become confused, and 
that she was confounding the past with the 
present. Lady Sarah and Mr. Vivian said 
a few words to set her right — she looked 
first at one, and then at the other^ listening 
— and then said^^ 

'^ I understand — Grod bless you both.** 
Vivian took up his hat, and looked out oS 
the window^ to see if his carriage was at the 
door. • 

*^ Mr. Vivian wishes you a good morning,; 
madam/' said lady Sarah : ^' he is going to 
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Casde Tman, tt^ ge« Hbhaigs ttaiyriar Imif 

^ f umli yoir Aeaitk find lnipi|riiieis^ ^ic^ 
Uttd bdy Gfistoiilmvjr, atttmptiDg to* m^^ 
nililBt some jMUif aS iminn«c6&ce» dtefedr fast 
Miiiii;6iiaii0e. 

^ PMyS ^ iMit 9lnr^ dbi^ dntarb ymnfa 
wdfy Ikif CrRttDiAiiiT— -I' skaK' ]iay my re- 
ifUMM to* yiMT kdysbip agsuv^. aftr doo&i tt 

*^ And jmujr tiftttg Bier good newsoiiHB 
^MtMii — and Imw th^ poli' stavds tor mo^ 
Ptm, Mr. Viria^''^^addad^&et:lady6faiqp5^ad 
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VwiAio; vriw Ibid Mx> oppuMnmi^ m^ 

iilliios«««ii8tis0\^':1^hiit»<$o^ tlMaAlsd 

i^r0 fr^djs^ if^ie^v fe« af l^st^ Ikiiid bl^fl^ 

€%5<Mi1^«Hry.-^His-' mm OMtl^^ acidl 1lfe> pM^ 
j¥ai»ttbn» for ^9^ motfierV armtal' aitti flat 
tlDteL expected ca»?a»5 occBpi4ed'b&d>^o nmroft 
for ttie eiis«itig days^ that h» had searodl^ 
time to €bitik.of lady Jlili^ oi( of kLdy'SSiapafl. 
*^of Russell' or Sdiina: be oonld B6i4iber Fe^ 
fleet oA the past^ nm anti^jiate the ftzture ; 
the in^sentj the vulgar presefft^ folt>of up^ 
bolsterers^ aiul paperhaogep»y ajord' butiiers^^ 
and gfooms^ and^tienaii^ atld ft^eehold^^ 
oiid plarasites^ pressed > ¥ip6« his' a^te^ntifirtt 
WKth ijiiportunate elditus^ It has" been- s^di 
hf a. noble aBd< gallant' antUor^ that the 
great^ thie impoptaat'bHsiiiesd of a vPoi&mli 
MSc^ is. Idve ; bM) e^cejf)^^ iiBi nov^Iis"^ IbVe 
fibrms bol a small >slifare of tte various'^ bfii^ 
MM68i crfi^th^ gen^dUtyj either' of msf^ ojr 
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women. The dissolution of parliament 
took place. — Lady Mary Vivian arrived al- 
most as soon as the newspaper^ that brought 
this intelligence : with her came a new set 
of thoughts, all centring in the notion of 
her son's consequence in the world, and of 
his happiness — ^ideas which were too firmly 
associated, in her mind, ever to be separated. 
She said, that she had regretted his having 
made such a long stay in tlie couiitry, dur- 
ing the last session, because he had missed 
opportunities of distingaishing himself far- 
ther in parliament. The preceding session, 
her ladyship had received gratifying com- 
pliments on her son's talents, and on the 
figure he had already made in public life : . 
she felt her self-love, as well as her affec- 
tion, interested in his continuing his poli- 
tical career with spirit and success. ^^ As 
to the present election,*' she observed, ^^ there 
could be little doubt, that he would be re^ 
elected with the assistance of the Gliston- 
bury interest; jand,"- added her ladyship, 
smiling significantly, ^^ I fancy your inte- 
rest is pretty strong in that quarter. The 
world has given you, by turns, to lady Julia 
imd lady Sarah Li4hursts and I am asked. 
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eontinually, which of the lady Lidhurst^ 
you are in love with. One of these ladies 
certainly must be my daughter-in-law ; — 
pray, if you know, empower me to say which ." 
— ' — Lady Mary Vivian spoke but half in 
earnest, till the extraordinary commotion her 
words created in her son convinced her, that 
report had not, now at least, been mistaken. 

'^ Next to miss Selina Sidney," continued 
1 adyMary, — ^^ who,after her positive and long 
persisted in refusal, is quite out of the ques- 
tion — I have, my dear son, always wished 
to see you married to one of the lady lad- 
hursts ; and, of course, lady Julia's talents, 
and beauty, and youth——/* 

Vivian interrupted, and hastily told his 
mother, that lady Julia Lidhurst was as 
much out of the question as miss Sidney 
could be ; for that he had offered himself, 
and had been refused ; and that he had 
every reason to believe, that the determina- 
tion of his second mistress against him 
would be at least as absolute and uncon- 
querable, as that of his first. His mother 
was in amazement. — ^That her son could bo 
refused by lady Julia Lidhurst, appeared a 
moral and political impossibility, '^ eape-* 
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didly w&en the desire for a dEMMMsaeo 
between the SagauShs had- beeil w ^bviaum 
o» the aide of the GUstoaburks t— Wk«t 
Could be tbe raetaii^ of thia ^— Lady Ju}ia 
ti^^ perhaps under an errour, and fancikd be 
wa^ someway e ngaged to miss Sidkiejr ;. or^ 
perbapff/^ said, lady Mary^ who bad- a ceady 
wit for the iisventioa df delicate difltMMen 
^ perilaps there is some difficnhy abcnst the 
eldest sister^ lady Sarah; for yo» know^ the 
first winter, you were given, ta her. — Ayty 
that nmst be the case-. I wffi go to Gliston^ 
boflry to mdrrow, and I^ wHIhave lady Jidia tt^ 
mysdf fior fi^e maiutesr; I thidk I bartf 
some penetration, aild I wiU knoW the 
truth;* 

Loidy Mary was i^ain surpri&ed^ by hear-r 
ing from her son, that lady Jnfia was^ not at 
Gihstonbary — that $her wea gone wklk htir 
brother into DeToasfaire;-«-^So' thet^ was a 
dead sii^nee for somemiiwtes^^aiicceeded by 
an exclamaldoti from lady Maoy — ^ « 

^^ There is somd grand secret here^ — 'I 
vast know it !*^ Her ladyshififorth^^h coot* 
aienced a close and able erosBHeaaiftw aation^ 
which Virian stopped, at laatf,, by declaring^ 
thttt^ he wiaa aot at. liberty to speak upfm 
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fb^ sut))tot ; he tmeii^f hf^ saM^ (imt^ his tno«^ 
thei^ was' of too- h^niow^bk on^ generoos a 
tofi(iper to pi^^bim fiQ^rtber. Hi» Btotbav 
ivftts p^rfeetljf hanoQiPabJier ; ha% at tibe sane 

ca^tinual); repetiled*— ^^ 5 will ttrt *alt ^00 

a^qount^ lead yaii to say a syllable^ that 
ecMild betsa^ asy ccMSifidence reused m ycni^ 

nay dear sofli" y^t she indalgo^ berself 

in a variety of ingenions conj^ctiirea. ^^ I 
)uH>w it is 80 " — or, ^^ I am $ure that 1 h«« 
gaessed now^ but I do^'t ask yQUft9 td^liiia^t 
-*-Yoa do rigbt to^ deny if."-— -^Amongrf 
tb^varieiy of her eesij^tm^js^ lady Maf^ 
4id not find oat the tn^th ; she was pree* 
possessed by the idoa, ttiat Ruis^U ww ^t* 
tacbed to Solina Sidney — a s^c^et^ which 
her owu penetration had di^covcarod, whilst 
bar S4N& W&& abroad wUJ<i Mrs. Wharton^ 
aad wkieib^ frhe thought «o mortal living 
knew. but kerself. Py^QCcmpied with tkus 
^otioB, R:uss^ll \rm mkw oimtted in. all her 
^«oiobinatioASvi Hi» h^^ving <|aitted; GlisAoa^ 
bury did tt^t create a^y su^icicms oS iJ^a- 
]@eialeaufle of 1^ sudden dopartuare;. becacuM 
tbfife WM (1 9u^i$i»t mm^Xk {(m his ^odng 
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to the north to see his sick relation^ and 
lady Mary was too good a philosopher to as- 
sign two causes for the siune events when she 
bad fonnd one that was adequate to the 
production of the eflfect. She, therefore, 
quietly settled it, in her imagination, that 
lady Julia Lidhurst was going to be married 
immediately to a. certain young nobleman, 
who had been lately at Glistonbury, whilst 
they were acting plays^ The next day she 
went with Vivian to Glistonbury Castle; 
for, waving all the ceremonials of visiting, 
she was anxious to see poor lady Gliston- 
bury, of whose illness she had been apprised, 
in general terms, by her son. An impulse 
of curiosity, mixed, perhaps, with motives of 
regard for her good friend lady Glistonbury, 
hastened this visit. They found lady Glis- 
tonbury much better ; she looked nearly as 
well, as she had done before this stroke ; aiid 
she had now recovered her memory, and 
the full use of her understanding. Vi- 
vian observed, that she and lady Sarah were 
both convinced, by lady Mary Vivian's cu- 
riosity, that he had given no hint of any 
thing, which they did not wish to be 
known ; and the pleasurable consciousness 
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of his integrity disposed him to be pleased 
with them. Lord Glistonbury, on his side, 
was convinced, that Vivian had behaved ho- 
nourably with respect to his daughter Julia; so 
all parties were well satisfied with each other* 
His lordship answered lady Mary Vivian*s 
inquiries after his son and his daughter 
Julia by saying, that miss Strictland had 
just returned to Glistonbury with rather 
more favourable accounts of Lord Lidhurst's 
health, and that Julia and he were now at 
his brother the bishop of ******'s. Be- 
tween this brother and my lord Glistonbury 
there had never been any great intimacy, 
their characters and their politics being 
veiy different. The moment lady Mary 
Vivian heard lord Glistonbury pronounce, 
with such unusual cordiality, the words — 
*^ my brother the bishop,*' she recollected, 
that the bishop had a very amiable, accom- 
plished, and remarkably handsome son ; so 
she arranged directly, in her imagination, 
that this was the person, to whom lady 
Julia was engaged. Being now thoroughly 
convinced, that this last conjecture was just, 
she thought no more about lady Julia's 
affairs; but turned her attention to lady 
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S^raiii whose cold uid gaaa*d«^ Mami^ri, 
howevvr, rewted her utmost penetration* 
DisappoftHted in all her attempts to lead td 
sentiment car love, the conversation, at last^ 
nn w^hdUfjr /upon the ai^oaching ^etk>ti| 
upon die oanvass, and the stre^agth ^ ^he 
viutioiiB interests «f the ootinty; on all 
^?hich emhieote lady Sarah showed $urpris-' 
iogly .exact informationr Presently, lord 
Glistonhm^y took Vivian with him to bit 
study, to eicaanine some poll-hook, and the^ 
piit into his hands a letter from lady Julia 
Lidhusst, whidd had been «»dosed in one 
tp ymself. 

^^ I t(dd you^ that I inl^dcid to rusticate 
Jnlia,*^ said hislordship, ^^with apoor parson 
and his wife — ^relations, dist^mt r^laticms of 
onrs in Devonshire — but this plan has been 
defeated by my foolish good btofber .the 
bidbop. On their journey, they passed 
close by his palace ; I chained miss Sti^ct- 
land to be incog-^— bat they stayed to rest at 
the village ; for Lidhnrst was fatigued ; and 
some of the bishop^s people fi>tfnd them out, 
and the bishop ^ent for them^ and at last 
came himself. He was so sorry for Lid- 
h«n!st's illness^ and;, as miss Strictlend says, 
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so much charmed with Jnlia, whom he has 
not seen since she was a child^ that he ab- 
solutely took possession of them, and Julia 
has made her party ^ood witii him^ for he 
writes me word he cannot part with her — 
that I must allow her to remain with him — 
and that they will tfdl:e ali pmsible cave of 
Lidhurstfs healtii. i helienre I must yield 
l^ifi poKt to the hnlKxp ; for^ dl togetber, it 
U>olc8 better, duut Jolaa should be at the 
paiaoe, tli«i at the parsoisage; and^ though 
my poor iicotker has not the kaowjedge of 
the wprU one could ymh, or that U neces* 
aary to briiig this romantic girl back to 
tQason, yelH— ^Bnt I. keep you fiwan read- 
tag yoor latter, aad I aee jam. are impatietit 
— sHey '^-^very natuxal l<^— bat, I am afraid, 
all 111: ^vakt^— FU karve yaii in peaoer. At any 
late/' added lord Cftisimxbury, ^^ yon know 
i.htt alwi^ stood yoor firm Mead in this 
bmioBts,; t[^ you. know I'm. discreet J" 

¥ivian never fek so grateful fixr any in- 
^tmce of his lordship's fidendship and dis- 
cmtHSi,. as fior tiiat, ivhich he ^ve at this 
moment^ by twitting tibe rooa^ aad le»?ing 
faiat in pea3oe9.lD nead hia .letter. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Before you open this letter, you will 
have heard, probably, that my uucle, the 
bishop of******, has taken me under his 
protection. I cannot sufficiently regret, 
that I was not a few years, a few months 
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'* sooner, blessed with such a Mentor. I 
" never, till now, knew how much power 
^' kindness has to touch the mind in the 
** moment of distress ; nor did I ever, till 
^' now, feel how deeply the eloquence of true 
'^ piety sinks into the heart. This excellent 
*^ friend will, I hope, in time, restore me to 
my better self. From the abstraction, the 
selfishness of passion, I think I am already 
'^ somewhat recovered. After being wholly 
absorbed by one sentiment, I begin to feel 
again the influence of other motives, and 
to waken to the returning sense of social 
duty. Among the first objects to whicb, 
in recovering from this trance, or this 
fever of the soul, I have power to turn my 
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^^ attention, your happinesii) '^^ next to diat 
of my own nearest relations, I find interests' 
me mot^tl After giving yon this assnr*- 
ance^ I trust you will faeliev^/that^ to en- 
[^ sure the felicity, or esren : to restore the 
^^ healthy and preserve the \i{e of any rela- 
'^ tioa or friend I baveupon Earth, I should 
*^ not think myself justified in attempting 
^f to influence your mind to any thing, 
** which I did not sincerely and firmly be^ 
^^ lieve MHould be for your permanent ad- 
^^ vantage, as well as /for theirs. Under 
^^the solemn faith of this dedai^tion, t 
^^ hope, that you will listen to me with pa- 
f ^ tience and confidence. From all that I 
" have myself seen, and from all that I have 
** heard of your character, I imi convinced, 
that your wife should be a woman of a 
disposition, precisely opposite, in many 
^^ respects, to mine* Your character is 
liable to vary, according to the situations 
in which you are placed ; and is subject to 
•^ sudden, but* transient impressions, from* 
^^ external . circumstances. You have hi-^^ 
f ^ tberto had a £riend, who ha& regulated the 
'^ fluctuations of your .passions; now that he 
^^ is separated firom you, bow<much/will you 
^^ feel the loss of his cool and steady judg« 
vol/. V. a 
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^meat! — Shoirld yoa not, tHerefe^re^ in 
^ that bosom frtend) a wife, look for a cer- 
^^tain inanea aoEid stability^ of character, 
'^ capable of resiatiiig, rattier than disposed 
^ h> cyidld^ to' Bivdd^i im|mlse; a cliaraicter, 
'^ not of entimsiasm, btitof duty; a mind, 
^ which, instead of incr^sing, by example 
and sympathy, any defects of yonr own< — 
pardon the expression*— shonld correct or 
'^compensate these by opposite cpialities. 
And supposing, that, with snch sobriety 
and strength of character, as I have de* 
'f scribed^ there dbould be connected a cer- 
'^ tain alowxiess, formality, and coldness of 
'^ manner^ winch might not at first be at- 
" tractive to a man of yonr vivacity, let not 
'^ this repel yon: when once yon have learned 
'^ to consider this manner as the conco- 
mitant :and indication of qnaliti^ essential 
to yonr happmess, it would, I am per- 
snaded, become agreeable to yon; espe- 
^f ciaUy as, on nearer obserration, you would 
'^ soon discover,^ that, beneath that external 
'^ coldness, under all that snow and iee, 
^f there is: an: accnnmlated and concentrated 
^* vMcmih of rafiection*. 

Of this, sir, you must latdy have seen 
an/ example, in my own family. At tiie 
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**- moment when my pobf motih^^r w^s^tmck 
** with palsy, you saw ihy sister"^ ^tfgy ; 
" and her character, pf obabf y, then ap^at* ed 
^' to yon in a new .point of view. From 
^^ this burst of latent acffcctiott for a parent, 
*' yon may form s^ome idea wliat Ihe power of 
^* the passion of love wonld be in her soul ; 
*^ some idea, I say, fbr I am persuaded, that 
'^ none but those, who know iier as well as 
*^ I do, can fortn an adtequate notion of the 
^* strength of aiit^fchment of which she is 
*^ capable. 

** Aih I mistaken, Mr. Vivian, in think- 
** ing, that it would be necessary to your 
^^ happiness to be beloved both with ardent 
^^ and constant afiection ? Certainly, I can- 
**^ not be mistaken on this point. There is 
another, of which I feel equally certain — 
that you would be more likely to inspire 
a strong attachment in a mind like my 
^* sister's, than in such a heart as mine. 
" Let it not wound your pride, or any of 
^^ your feelings, if 1 tell you, that, even if 
** my affections were at my oWn disposal, 
*^ and if no past circumstances prevented the 
*' possibility of my thinking of you as a 
*' lover, I could not feel. the passion of love 
'* for a man of your disposition. There 
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*^ must he superior strength, decision, and 
" loftiness of character j there must be 
^^ something of the moral sublime, to seize 
"my imagination,- and touch my heart. 
^^ My sister^ on the contrary, admires more 
*^ vivacity and generosity of character, and 
'^ would he captivated, in a lover, by those 
" qualities and accomplishments^ for which 
^* you are eminently distinguished. Certain 
" of the excellence of your disposition and 
" of your principles, and conscious that her 
*^ own firmness of mind would prevent any 
^^ danger from the vacillations of your easy 
'^ temper, she would, as your wife, become 
^^ more and more attached to you, even from 
^^ what you may think your defects, because 
^^ she would feel the continual sense of being 
" useful and necessary to your happiness* 
You will he surprised, perhaps^ sir, to 
hear me reason so coolly for others on a 
^^ subject, where I have acted so rashly for 
'^ myself ; and you may feel no inclination 
- to listeu to the advice of one, who has 
shown so little prudence in her own 
affairs : therefore, having stated my rea- 
^^ sons, and suggested my conclusions, I 
leave you to apply them as you think 
proper ; and I shall only add, that the 
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accomplisbment of my wisbes/ on tJiis 
subject, would give me peculiar satisfac- 
*^ tion. It would relieve my mind from 
part of a weight of self-reproach. I have 
made both my parents unhappy. I 
have reason to fear, that the shock my 
^^ mother received, by my means, contributed 
" much to her late illness. An event, that 
'* would restore my whole family to happi- ^ 
*^ ness, must, therefore, be to me the most 
desirable upon Earth. I should feel im- 
mediate relief and deKght, even in the 
hope of contributing to it by any influence 
^ I can have over your mind. And,, inde- 
*^ pendently of the pleasure and pride I 
*^ should feel in securing my sister's happi- 
*^ ness and yours, I should enjoy true satis- 
*^ faction, sir, in that intimate friendship 
*^ with you, which only the ties of such near 
** relationship could permit or justify. You 
will accept of this assurance, instead of 
the trite and insuhing, becau$e unmeaning 
or unsafe, ofier of friendship, which ladies 
*' sometimes make to those who have been 
*^ their lovers. 

" Julia Lujhursi'.'' 
«***«•• Palace." 
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. At the firs^ leading of tbis letter, Vivian 
felt nothing but a renewal of regret for 
It^vjpg lo$t all chance of obtaining the 
affections of the person, by whom it was 
written : on a sc^cojo^^ perusal, he was moved 
hj the earnesft eicpressipn of her wishes (of 
hid haj^iness ; and thf desire to gratify her, 
ctn ^. point on which she wm so ao^dons^ io-^ 
fiuenced him mnch n)or^, thfin imj of her 
arguntieBts. WhiM^ever good sens^ the letter 
contained was Io|St nfpn him ; bnt all the 
sentin^nt l>perate4 with full foaxe; yet not 
with sufficient power to conquer thp repttg- 
nance he still felt tp lady Saraji V p^^^on. and 
ma^M^s. Lord Qlistonh^ry made no in^ 
^nirie^ coneernwg th^ cQfitent^ of his 
jdanghter Julia's letter > l^ut^ ^ £ar as. polite^ 
ne$s would pensit, h^ e^muyed Vivian's 
jconntenance wl^en he returnefl ta the draw* 
ing-room. Lady GlJ$top^9i:y> ni^wper was 
as calm as usual -, but t^e sjigl^t shake of 
her head was a sufiicienIL ii^^dic^ipn of her 
internal feelings. Lady ^^^h looked pale> 
bi^t so perfecriy composed, that Vivian was 
convinced she, at least, knew nothing of her 
sister'^ letter. So great indeed was the out- 
ward composure^ and so immovable was 



tady Sarali, that it piyowked Iftfly Mmfy past 
endurance : — i 

*^ I nev^ saw such a yoang wouttttr as 
lady StkY&h Lidburst. She is a slick, a Bt(mt^ 
a statue — She has completely satined my 
xnittd on one point. I own, that wlneD I 
found lady Julia was out of the qmestiooci;, 
1 did begin to think and wishj that lady 
Sarah might be my daughter-in-law, becaiwf 
fihe has i?eally been so carefully hrdught up, 
and the connexion with the Glistc^biiry 
fajnily is so desiaraMe^— Then I had a notion^ 
before I saw her this morning, that the giri 
liked yott, and might be really capable, of 
atdsachment ; \mt rmw^ kideed^ I ^m cml^ 
vinced of the folly of that notion* S^ ha^ 
no feeling — none upon JEarth— scarcely 
common sense ! She thinks of nothing hut 
how she holds her^elbpws. The formality ^nd 
importance with wliich she went m cutting 
off ends of worsted, from that f^ghtAll ta^ 
pestry work, whilst I talked of yoi^ jqttite 
put me out of all manner of patiienee.;-«*-Shf 
has no feeling -*- noaie ilpoil Earth / ^ 

'* Oh ! ma*am," said Vivian, ^' yom 4o her. 
injustice: she certainly has feeHi^— ^ 
her mother." 
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^ Ay, for her mother, may he ! a kind of 
mechanical affection ! ** 

" But, ma*am, if yon had seen her at 
the time that mother was stmck with 
iwdsyl** 

Mnch to his own surprise, Vivian found 
himself engaged in a defence, and almost in 
a enlogium upon lady Sarah ; hut the in- 
justice of his mother's attack, on this point, 
was, he knew, so great, that he could not 
join in lady Mary's invective. 

^^ Why, my dear Charles ! " said she, 
" do you recollect, on this very road, as we 
were returning from Glistonbury Castle, 
this time two years, you called lady Sarah a 
petrifaction ? " 

" Yes, ma*am ; because I did not know 
her then." 

*' Well, my dear, I must have time to 
analyse her more carefully, and I suppose I 
shall discover, as you have done, that she is 
BOt a petrifaction. — So, then, lady Sarah 
really is to be the woman after all. — I am 
content^ but I absolutely cannot pretend 
to like her — 1 like the connexion^ however; 
«nd the rest is your affair. — You haven't 
proposed, yet ? " 
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^^ Bless me! no, ma'am ! God forbid! 

'How fast your imagination goes, my dear 

mother 1 — Is there no difference between 

saying, that a woman is not a petrifaction, 

and being in love with her ? ** 

*^ In love ! I never said a word about 
being in love — • I know thafs impossible — 
I asked only if you had proposed for her. ? ** 

^^ Dear ma^am^ no !'* 

Lady Mary expressed her satisfaction; 
.and^ perhaps, the injustice, with which she 
continued, for some days, to asperse lady 
Saralh Lidhurst, as being unfeeling, served 
her more, in Vivian's opinion, than any other 
mode, in which she could have ^oken of 
her ladysliip. Still he felt glad that he had 
not yet proposed. He had not courage either 
to recede or advance ; circumstances went 
on, and carried him along with them, 
without bringing him to any decision. The 
.business of the, election proceeded ; every 
day lord GMstonbury was with him, or he 
was at Glistonbury Castle ; every hour he 
saw more plainly the expectations that were 
formed ; ' sometimes he felt, that he was in- 
evitably doomed to fulfil these, and at other 
times he cherished the hope, that lady Julia 

a5 
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wonU soon return bom^ and tbat^ fa j some 
fertunat^ revolution, she mi^t yet be liia. 
He had not now the adyantage of Roaadyi's 
fixoukesa t0 support bim m tbia emei^racy. 
Russell's answers to Im ItfttePa w«re %& eootty 
deteniiiiied, and be so a/bsolutel^ declined' in- 
terfering lairtber ia bb afiairs> that YW ian aasr 
no hc^es of n^^nin^; bia friendahip^ or of 
profiting by bis coun$eb» Thna was Vivian 
in ali tbc belplessnesa and. a^l t&e boixoars 
of indecision, when an. event took pbce> 
which materially dkanged the fece o£ a£Kras 
in the Glistonbnry family. Jiist at tiie 
time when the accounts of his heakh wene 
the most favourable, and when bia fviends 
. were deceived by the most sanguine kopos 
of bis recovery, lovd Lidburat died* His 
mother was the only persoR in the fiuntty, 
who was prepared for this catastrophe t they 
dreaded to communicate the inteUigencB to 
her, lest it should bring ou another alitack 
of her dreadful malady ; but, to their a^to- 
'ttish»ent, she heard it with calm reaigsa- 
tion, — - said she had lomg foreseen thia cala- 
Bfuty^ and that she sdbmitted to the will of 
Hea^ven. ^After pity for ther paorents^ who 
toat this smsJbh md fstovsmmg J^^^uae ""^ui^ 
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lieir to this large fiirtane^ and ia this spfeft- 
'&d title, people begra to coiisiller VfhAt 
change would be nuMle in the condiikm cif 
the rest dF the ikouly . The lady LidbuMi, 
irom tei$tg very smail Jortimes^ becamb 
betresses to a large estate* Tbe ecffidom 
*of Gfietonbury was t6 devolve to a ncphcrr 
of )ord Gitfitonbarjr^ i» case tbe lady Lid- 
Imrsts should not marry, or shoudd not hsi^ 
heira male ; bat, in.'case they shoakl marry, 
th6 title was to go to the first s<m. Alltkese 
circomstances were^ of course^ soon known 
and talked of in the nei^boorhood ; and 
many eongratnhated Vivian npon : the great 
accession of fortune^ and npon the fa^ ex- 
pectations of tbe lady, to whom they sup- 
posed him engaged. 

On the first Tisit, which Vidian and his 
mother padd, after the death of lord Lid- 
hurst, at Gltstonbury Castle^ they fimad 
there a young man, very handsome^ but of a 
dark, reserved countenance, whose phy- 
siognomy and manner immediately pnqio»- 
sessed th^en against him ; cm his part, he 
seemed to eye th^n with snspkkin, and to 
be particnlarly uneasy, whenever Viviali 
either mentioned the election^ or approached 
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lady Sarah. This yodng man 'was Mr. 
Lidhurst, Lord diBtonhnry-s nephew and 
heir at law. It was obvious^ almost at first 
sights that the uncle disliked the nephew; 
Bnt it was not so easy to perceive, that the 
nephew despised the uncle. Mr. Lidhurst, 
though young, was an exceUent politician ; 
and his feelings were alvrays regulated by 
his interests. He had more abilities than 
lord Glistonbnry, less vaiiity, but infinitely 
more ambition. In lord Glistonbury, am- 
bition was rather afiected^ as an air suited 
to his rank, and proper to increase his coor 
sequence: Mr. Lidhurst's was an earnest, 
inordinate ambition, yet it was silent, cold, 
and calculating ; his pride preyed upon him 
inwardly, but it never hurried him iiito say- 
oig or doing an extravagant thing.. Those, 
who were not actuated solely by ambition, 
he always looked upon as fools, and those 
who were, he considered, in general, a5 
knaves : the one he marked as dupes, the 
other as rivals. He had been at the bishop 
of * ^1= * * * *'s, during lord Lidhurst's illness^ 
and at the time of his death. Ever since; 
lady Julia's arrival at the bishop's, he had 
foreseen the probability of this events mi 
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hady ia consequence of ithe' long-sigktedness 
of his vieWs, endeavonred to make himself 
agreeable to her. {lefovnd this impossible; 
bttt was^ however, easily consoled, by hear- 
ing, that she ha^ resolved never to marry; 
he only hoped, that she would keep her re- 
solution ; and he was now at Glistonbury 
Castle, in the determination to propose for 
his other cousin, lady Sarah, who would, per^ 
haps, equally well.secure to him his objects. 
*'WellI my dear Vivian/* said lord 
Glistonbuiy, drawing him aside, ^^ how d*y*ie 
relish my n^hew„ Marmadake Lidhurst ? — 
Need not be afraid to speak the truth, fos, 
I tell you at once, he is no particular fa- 
vourite here ; not en bonne odeur ; but 
that's only between you and me. He thinks 
that I don't know that he considers nie as a 
shallow fellow, because I haven't my head 
crammed with a parcel of statistical tables,, 
all the fiscal and financiering stuff, which 
he has at his calculating fingers' ends ; but> 
I trust, that I am abnost as good a politician 
as he is, and, I'm free to believe, have 
rather more knowledge of the world — 

' In ta/^n, not books, experienc'd was my locd '^^ 
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Hey? Hey^ViTian? aad.can sm ^eircmgh 
Iiiiiu xnth half an. ero^ I caxi tett hiMu 

never came Beur ns^ tSL we lost my poor 
hoy — 'He won't win. lady Sarah dither^ or 
Via much mistaken — Did you obierve how 
jealous he was of yoii?--Ri^I right! — 
be has penetratioii ! -^ Stay^ stay t you 
don't know Marmadnke yet ! — don't hskow 
half his sdiemes I*— How hia brow clouded, 
when we were talking^ of the election ! 
I most hint to yon, he has been soimding 
me npon that matter ; he has a gredt ndnd 
to stand for this county — talks of starling 
at the first day of the poll. I told him it 
could not do, as I was engaged to yoti. He 
answered, that, of course, was only a condi-- 
tional promise, in case none of my own re^ 
lations stood. I fought shy, and he pressed 
confoundedly. -^ Gad ! he would put me in 
a very awkward predicament,, if he was really 
to stand ! ^ — for you know what the world 
would say, if they saw me opposing my own 
nephew, a rising young man, and not for a 
relation either *-*- and Marmaduke Lidhurst 
is just your deep fellow, to ple^n such a 
thiog and execute it, not ^ring at what^ or 
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vkote e3qieta«^*~I cwn teU him^ him- 
ever, I MBi QOt mmm to be boiHed out of 
MKf tnterest^i nor to bo outwitted oeither. — 
Slond finn> Viyim> my good frioiid>, and I'll 
Btaoidl by yo«i» dop0nd on n^! — I ooly 

wisb n ■ >*' Hero bia^ lordbbip fMmsed t 

^' B«t I eanilot 8fiy more to yqa now ; for 
hwe 10 my pr^iow heir at law coming to 
break up the confedetacy* TU ride over, 
and see yon to mornnf" ; — now, let n$ all 
be mnfi^ before Marmadnke> oar maater po* 
IttidaB, as becomes us — Hey ! Vivian ? 
Hey?" 

Notwithstanding this sort of jealousy of 
Marmadnke, and the bravadoing style in 
which lord Gliatoid)iiry spoke of him, he 
spoke (o him in a yery different manner : it 
was appwent to Vivian, that his lordship 
was under some awe of his nephew, and 
that, whilst be cherished this secret dislike, 
he dreaded eomiog to any open rupture with 
a man, who wa9> as his lordship appre- 
hended, so w^l able to maj$e his own party 
.good in the world* Whea Marmaduike 
did emerge from that depth of thought, in 
which he generally seemed to be sunk^ and 
when he did Msxdt s^ead to c^nYforse^ or ra* 
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ther to speak, his theme was always of per- 
sons in power, or bis sarcasms against those 
who never would obtain it r from any one 
thing he asserted, it could never be proved^ 
bnt, from all he said, it might be inferred, 
that he valued human qualities and talents 
merely as they could, or could not, obtain a 
price in the political market* The power 
of speaking in public, as it is a means in 
England of acquiring all other species of 
power, he deemed the first oi Heaven^s 
gifts; and successful parliamentary speakers 
were the only persons of whom he expressed 
admiration. As Vivian had spoken, and 
had been listened to in the house of com- 
mons, he was in this respect an object of 
Marmaduke Lidhursfs envy ; but this envy 
was mitigated by contempt for our hero's 
want of perseverance in ambition. 

** There is that Mr. Vivian of yburs^" said 
he to his uncle, whilst Vivian was gone ta 
talk to the ladies — " you'll find he will be 
but a woman's man, after all — Heavens t 
with his fluency in pubUc, what I would 
have done by this time of day ! This poor 
fellow has no consistency of ambition — no 
gr^t views — no reach of mind — Put him 
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in for a borough^ and he would be just as 
•well content, as if he carried *the county — 
You'll see he will, after another session or 
4:wo, cut out, and retire without a pension, 
and settle down into a mere honest country 
gentleman — He would be no connexion to 
increase the consequence of your family. 
JLady Sarah Lidhurst would be quite lost 
with such a nobody ! Her ladyship, I am 
convinced, has too much discrimination, and 
values herself too highly, to make such a 
missi/ match. ^^ ri 

Lord Glistonbury coughed, and cleared 
his throat, and blew his nose, and seemed to 
suffer extremely, but chiefly under .the re- 
pression of his usual loquacity. « Nothing 
could be at once a greater proof of his re- 
spect for his nephew's abilities, and of his 
lordship's dislike to him, than this unna- 
tural silence. Mr. Lidhurst's compliments 
on lady . Sarah^s discrimination seemed, 
however, to be premature, and unmerited;, 
for, during the course of this day, she treated 
all the vast efforts of her cousin Marma- 
diike's gallantry with haughty tieglect, and 
showed, what she had'never before suffered 
tolbe visible in her* manner, 'a marked pre- 
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fereo^e for M^. Vivian^s conversadoix. The 
sort of esnolatiplif which. Mr. Lidh.iirst*s rir 
T&Iship prodii£e4» increased the vaJhoe of t^ 
olgect ; »he, for whom there was a conten- 
tion^ iannediately became a pria^. ViTian 
wai» bptb provoked atid amused by the al- 
ternate contemj^t and jealousy^ which Mr. 
Lidharst betrayed ; thi« gentleman's desire 
to keep him ooi of th^ Glii&tonbnry fanaily^ 
and to snpplant liim in lady Sarah's fsii^ars 
piqiued him to prove his influence^ iEind de- 
termined him to maintain his grotmd. In- 
sensibly/ Vivian's attentitms to the liady be- 
emlae more vjvaeions t tmd he was mun of 
showing tlie ease, taste, and idegance of his 
gallwfry ; and. he wad flattered by ibm ideat, 
that a}t the s^etators pereeived both' it's 
supe^riority and it's snceess. Lady Sarah^ 
whose manners had mneh improved ^nce 
the departiore of miss Shictland> was so 
much embeUidhied by onr hero's attentions^ 
that he thought her cpiLte charming. He 
had been prqia^d to expect fire under the 
ie*, bat he was agreeably surprised by this 
tedden spring of flowexB, fnmi beneath the 
(now. The carriage waia at the door in the 
^W^g9 and hftd waited haif an honr^ be^ 
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for« be was aware that it was tiiae to de^ 
part. 

** You are rights my dear siwa I '* lady 
Mary begaa, the mom^ent they were seated 
in the carriage .-^ ^^ Yoa are quite rights aad 
I iw^as quite wrong about lady Sarab Lid*** 
hi^rst; she has feeliugj^ indeed -*^ rtr^ng^ 
generous feeling ; and sh^ shows it at t]^ 
proper time — a jRuCji decided character ! — r 
her mauuers^ to day^ so easy^ and her coun- 
tenance so animated^ really she looked quit« 
handsomejt and I think her a chaiwing wo^ 
paaa. — What changes love caQ nouikej 
Wel]l» now I 9fa s^at^lsfied : this, is what J 
always wished — couwxioii, family, fef^- 
Ume^ every thing -*-^ apd tk^e ¥§ry sort i^ 
character yom require iu a wife ; the^ v^ry 
person^ of b1\ otbf^s^ that is suited to you." 

^^ If she were but a Uttle more like her 
sifter — or Selipa Sidney even / ** — said Vi- 
vi^, With a 9igh, 

*^ Tliat v^ry word^^ fwen — your sayisg lik(E( 
Seluia Sidney etmk — shows^ that yon hay^ 
mt much cause ferr sighing; for yep see 
how quickly the mere fency in these mat* 
ters chai9^$ — c»d you may love lady $a^ 
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rah presently, as much as yon loved even 
lady Julia.*' 

" Impossible ! ma'am ." 

•* Impossible ! Why t my dear Charles^ 
you astonish me ! for you cannot but see 
the views and expectations of all the fa- 
roily, and of the young lady herself ; and 
your attentions to day were such, as eould 
bear but one construction ." 

^* Were they, ma'am ? — 1 was not awarv 
of that at the time — that is, t did not mean 
to engage myself — Cood Heavens! surely 
I am not engaged ? — You know a man is 
not bound, like a woman, by a few foolish 
words ; compliments and gallantry are not 
such serious things with us men— Men 
never consider themselves engaged to a wo- 
man till they make an absolute proposal." 

*^ I know that is a common maxim with 
young men of the. present day, biit I con- 
sider it as dishonourable and base; and 
Very sorry shoiTjd I be to see it adopted by 
my son !" cried lady Mary, indignantly — 
^* Ask your friend Mr. Russell's opinion on 
thi« point — He long ago told you -^ I 
know he did — that,, if you had not aerioas 
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thoughts of lady Sarah Lidhnrst^ you would 
do very wrong, after all the reports that 
have gone abroad, to continue your inti- 
macy with the Glistonbnries, and thus to 
deceive her and her whole family — I only 
appeal to Mr. Russell ; — will you ask your 
friend Russell's opinion ? '* 

Vivian sighed again deeply for the loss 
of his friend Russell ; but as he coidd not, 
without touching upon lady Julia's affairs^ 
explain the cause of the coolness between 
. hini and his friend, he answered only, ^^ that 
an appeal to Mr. Russell was unnecessary^ 
when he had his mother's opinion." Lady 
Mary's wish for the GKstonbury connexion 
fortified her morality at this moment, and 
she replied : " Then my decided opinion is, 
that it would, be an immoral and dishonour- 
able action to break such a tacit engage- 
ment as this, which you have voluntarily 
contracted, and which you absolntely could 
not break, without destroying the peace and 
happiness of a whole family. Even that 
cold lady Glistonbury grew quite warm to 
day; and you must see the cause. - And, 
in lady Glistonbury's state of health, who 
could answer for the consequences of any 
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disappofaitiiieiit about ber fkvourrte daagh- 
tcf — jtrtt after th« Ions of her son, too ! — "" 
^ No more^ mother^ for Heaven^s sake! 
I Bee it ail — I feel it all — I must marry 
lady Sarab, then. — By what fatality am I 
doomed^ am I forced to marry a ivomau^ 

m 

whom I cannot Iot^^ wh6se person and 
manners are pecnfiarly disagreeable to me 
— and when Fm half in loTe witih another 
woman 1 ** 

'^TTiaC would be a shocking thing in- 
deed,'* said lady Mary, retracting, and 
alarmed ; for new another train of associa^ 
tiom were wakened, and she judged, not by 
her worldly, but by her romantic system. — 
" I am sure, I would not, for the world, 
urge you to act against your feelings. I 
would not be responsible for such a mar- 
rii^e, if yon are really in love with her 
sister, and if lady Sarah's* person and 
manners are peculiarly and absolutely disa- 
greeable to you. — I should do a very wicked 
action — ^should destroy my son's happiness 
and morals, perhaps, by insisting on such 
a marriage. — Heaven forbid!" — (a silence, 
of a mile aUd a half long ensued.) — ^ But, 
Charles, itfter all I saw to day, how can I 
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believe, tiba^ lady Saitab is so disagreeable 
ta you?" 

^^ Ma^am, sbe happened not to be abse-' 
lately disagreeable to me to day." 

^^ Ohl Trell ! then she may not happen to 
be- disagreeable to you to morrow, or the 
ns&st day, or emt again I^ — ^And, as to tb^ 
faaacy for her sister, when all hope ib oVer^ 
yoftt haovr, lore soon dies of itself." ' 
'^May be so^ Imt it is not dead yet, 

ma^am. 1 am afmid—— And yet I wiA 

it was — for it can only be a tbrm^t to me. 

«-— And I am as wdll convinced, as you ane, 

that it vrould be better for me to marrf 

lady Sarah— she is certakily very ^timable, 

sMid aU that; BXkA I am very grateful for 

her preference,— And, now she is such a 

great hdiess, she certainly shows generosity 

and constancy, in abiding by this prefer* 

ence.-f— 'As you say, she has a noble mind.— 

And such a v^oman ought not to be thrown 

away upon that Marmaduke Lidhurst, who 

only looks upon her as a means of grati* 

fying his ambition; and who, I am sure, 

would malce fain* very unhappy.'^*-— His cold 

pride is insuj^rtahle to me ; he thinks he 

can Biake theidioikfiuadly cast meoff to please 
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him.-— Perhaps he may find himself mis- 
taken.— -Lord Glistpnbury would prefer me 
for k son-in-law. — But, yon know^ after ull, 
I can propose for lady Sarah at any time : — 
there*8 no immediate hnrry, ma^am.** 

So ended the conversation.— —The next 
morning, at an unusual hour, lord Gliston- 
bury made his appearance at Castle Virian^ 
with an air of great vexation and embar- 
rassment : he endeavoured to speak of tri- 
vial topics ; but, one after another, these 
subjects dropped. Then lady Mary, who 
saw, that he was anxious to speak to her 
son, soon took occasion to withdraw, not 
without feeling some curiosity, and forming 
many conjectures, as to the object his lord- 
ship might have in view in this conference. 

Lord Glistonbury's countenance exhibited^ 
in quick alternation, a look of absolute de- 
termination and of utter indecision. At 
length, with abrupt effort, he said — 

^' Vivian, have you seen the papers ta 
day?" 

^^ The newspapers ? — yes ! ^ — no 1 — They 
are on the table — I did not look at them — 
Is there any thing extraordinary ? " 

^^ Yes, faith I— extraordinwy, very extra- 
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ordbiaryl^^Bttt it i§ not hinSe^^it 13 not 
theye**H;hk » net the r%kt paper — it is not 
im your paper.-«-TItet'ff edttraordukary^ tdo''-*- 
(then fe^n^ in both pocketd)-^— ^^ I was a 
fo0l, BOft to faring: it with me **^ May be I 

h«veit— Yes, here it is?t - Not puMic 

^lews^ but private*— -*-.** 

Virian wai all expectatton,. £&r he ima^ 
gined that something about lady Julia was 
coming. Lord Gliatonfawory, who, in bis 
commerce with public men, had learned 
l^e art of paying in Words, to g^ time, 
when in danger of a bankruptcy of ideas,^ 
\HitA on, stringing soitemies together, with* 
out much meaning, whilst he was collecting 
his thouglitd, and studying the ooontenance 
of his auditor. 

^^ Yon recoUeet my suggestions the last 
thne I had the honour of speaking to yon 
>on a particular subjects — 1 confess, Mr. Lid- 
hurst's conduct does not meet niy ideas of 
propriety ; but other persons are free to form 
what judgmeiit they think fit upon the 00- 
easion. — I shall snbmit the matter to yon, 
Mr« Virian, feeling myself called upon to 
come forward kninediflt^y to explain it t<^ 

TOii. r. It 
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your satisfaction, and I do not fear to com- 
mit myself, by stating at once my sentiments, 
and the light in which it strikes me ^ for 
there must be some decision shown, some 
how'or other, and- on some side or other. 

Decision is all in all. in public businesijs, 

as the great Bacon or somebody says — and 
nobody knows that better than Marmaduke.'* 
. Here his lordship grew warm, and, quit- 
ting his pafliamecttary cant, assumed his fa- 
miliar &tyfe*<l / ' 
, *^ Gad! hehas stolen a* march upon us' — 
outgeheralled us-^— but, in my private opi- 
nion, not in the handsomest style possible 
—Hey, Vivian ?-;^Hey?." 

" My dear lord, I have not heard tibte 
fact yet," said Vivian. 

*^Oh ! the fact is simply Lookliere,* he 

has, without my encouragement or concur- 
rence — and, indeed, as he very well knew, 
conti'ary. to my approbation and wishes — 
gone, and declared himself candidate for 
this county ; and here's his fine, flourishing, 
patriotic, damned advertisement in the 
paper — ^ ^ To the gentlemen, clergy, and 
freeholders of the county' Gad! how 
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it startled me, this morniijg. When I first 

saw it, I rubbed my eyes, and could hardly 

believe it was Marmadake. Though I pique 

myself on knowing a man's style :at the first 

line, yet I could not have believed it was his, 

unless I had seen his name, at full length, 

iu these great, abominable characters, ^ John 

Marmaduke Lidhurst.' — Glistonbury Castle ! 

too — As if I had countenanced the thing, or 

had promised my support ; when he knew, 

that, but yesterday, 1 was arguing the point 

with him in my study, and told him, 1 was 

engaged to you. — Such an ungentlemanlike 

trick! — for you know it reduces me to the 

dilemma of supporting^ man, who is only 

my friend, against my nearest relation by 

bloody which, of course, would have an odd 

niid awkward .a|)pearance, in the eyes of the 

world!" 

Vivian expressed nmch concern for his 
lordship's, difficulties; but observed, that 
the world would> be very unjust if it blamed 
him, and he wag- sur« his lordship had too 
much decision of character-- — 

" But, independently of the world," in- 
terrupted his lordship, "even in our own 

R 2 
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family, amcfngst all the Lidborsts and their 
remotest connexions, there would be quite a 
kagae formed aganst me; and these fenrily 
<{tiairrels are ugly affairs: for, though oar 
ftndal times are done away, party clanships 
hatve succeeded to feudal clanships ; and w« 
chiefe of parties mnst keep our followers in 
good humour, or we are nothing in the^field 

1 should sa^ in the tums^^Ua,] ha! 

lial 1 laugh, but it is a very serioiis 

business .^*For Marmaduke Lidhnrst would 
be, ki* private or public, an impracticable 
enemy .-^Marmaduke's a fellow c^aMe of 
inextinguishable hatred; and he is every 
where, and knows every body, of all tbe 
elubs, a rising young man, who is listened 
to, md who wcmld m^se his story cfTedited. 
And then, with one's nephew, one eatCt 
settle these things in an hmumrable way^^ 
these ^rnily quarrels must be arranged ami- 
eably^ ^ot honourably; and that's the cUf- 
ficulty : the laws of honour are dead letters 
in these cases, and the laws of the land do 

not reach these niceties of* feeling. But 

of the most important fa^t yon aire stilt to 
b<r ilppyised' 
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'^ lodeed!*' cri^d Viviaii. 
*^ y^, you have not yet heard Marma* 
duke'3 mafiter-stroke of policy ! — »" 

^ No!— What is it, wy lord?— I am all 
attention — Pray explaio it to me,^* 

*^ But there's the delicacy! — ^there's the 

difficulty !-^No, no, no. — Upon my soul, I 

cannot name it 1 " cried lord Glistonbury •— ^ 

" It revolts my feelings— all my feelingjs— as 

a naan, as a gentleman, as a ^^father. — Upon 

n%j honour, as a peer, I would speak, if I 

could ; but, for the soul of me, I cannot/- 

^* You know, my dear lord," said Vivian, 

^^ there can be no delicacies or difficulties 

with me; your lord^p has done me the 

honour to live always on such a footing of 

intimacy with me, that, swely, there is not 

any thing you cannot say to me T* 

" Why, that-fi true," said lord Gliston-r 
bury, quitting his affected air of distress^ 
and endeavouring to durow off his real feel-*' 
ing of embarrassment-^^^ You tat rights my 
dear Vivian 1 we are certainly upon terms 
of such intimacy, that } ought not to be so 
scrupulQtis<^<-^Bnt there are certain things, a 
well-born, wejl^ired man— ——In short, it 
would look so liktt-^^*--But^ in hct, I am 
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driven to the wall, aad I must defend my- 
self as well as I can against this nephew 
of mine — 1 know it will look like the most 
horrible thing upon Earth, like what I 
would rather be decapitated than do — ^^I 
know it will look, absolutely, as if I caftie 
here to as^k you to marry my daughter — 
which, you know, is a thing no gentleman 
could have the most remotely in his con- 
templation ; bat, since I am so pressed, I 
uuist tell you the exact truth, and ex- 
plain to you^ however difficult, Marma- 
duke's master-stroke— — he has proposed 
for lady Sarah ; and has had the assurance 
to ask me, whether there is* or is, not any 
truth in certain reports, which he is pleased 
to affirm have gonfc abroad*^— Heaven knows 
how or why ! — And he urges me — the 
deep dog I— for his cousin's sake, to con- 
tradict those reports, in the only effectual 
manner, by a temporary cessation of the 
intimate intercourse between Castle Vivian 
and Glistonbury Castle, whilst lady Sarah 
remains unmarried ; or, if our master poIi« 
tician would speak plainly, till he. has mar-> 

ried her himself. At any rate, I have 

spokcA frankly, Vivian, Hey? you'll allaw^; 
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and:I am entitled . bath to a candid inter- 
pretation of my motives, aind to equal 
frankness of reply.'' 

Whilst nts t^^--u^xipJ^^|_been■ spe^ 
palsy, compassion, gratitude, vanii 

ship, honour,' lady Mary Vivian's conversa-^ 
tion, lady Julia's letter, then again'the cdn- 
ftexiofiy the earldom in future, the present 
triumph or disappointment about the elec- 
tion, the insolent intrusion of Mr.^L}dburst^ 
the cruelty of abandoning a lady, who. was 
in love with him, the dishonour, the impos* 
sibility of receding after certain reports ; all 
these ideas, in rapid succession; presaedon 
Vivian's mind: and his decision ^tasifi con- 
sequence of the feelings and of the eiubar- 
rassment of the moment. — His rdply to lotd 
Glistonbury was a proposal for lady Sarajb^ 
followed by as many gallant protest^ti<ms as 
his presence of mind could furnish^. He did 
not very well know what he said^ nor did 
lord Glistonbury. scrupulously e!xamine 
whether he bad the air and accent of a; true 
lover, nor did his lordship inquire what had, 
become of Vivian's late love for lady Julia; 
but, quite content that the object should be 
xdtered^ tl>e desire the same, he relieved 
Vivian by exclaiming — 
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^Camty oottiel all tfaie wrt of tfariog 
ladf Sarah lieradf must hear — and Vwe a 
notion — but I can keep a secret. — ^YchsiH 
ntam with «ie din^^r ^ oiwtonbiiry. 
- !■— ly ^jaiatonbury will be -delighted to 
we yan, and I shall he delighfted to see 
Marfluulnke*9 £»ce^ when I tell him yon 
fans actnaily proposed for Sarah— for now 
I MHUt teV yon «11« — Our poiitician calcu- 
latfid impon <he pMlral)flity that yoa Wdoaid 
not dkcidej yonsee^ to naake a proposal, at 
ooce^ t&nt itoold jnstify i9e to the werM, 
in tvpporting my soa4tt-law agaii^^ my 
aephairr-^Aa te ^ chaiee of die non-m^ 
law^ Sandh tetdee tibiat part of ^fhe holiness 
lierteif, yon know; for^ when two proposals 
«ie»ade^hoChafanost«qnii31y ftd^anftegeons^ 
m Iho common aeceptation of the word^ I 
ion too good n faiths net to leave tbe deei- 
oion to my dao^ter. — So yon ^sec we nn- 
4er8lftBd one «ino<ber perfectly^ and mH 
mdie MwcamMsg;^ too^ nnderrtand ns per- 
ife^y^ contrary to his -eeleislalions — Hey^ 

Hey } ^Mr. Pofitfoian^ ytmr ndverilsement 

jsmst he withdrawn^ I opine^ in the n^ 
pap«^Hey, Vmao? «y detr Vman?" 

With similar loquacity, lord Ctlistoiibary 
continued^ in the fulness of his heart, all the 
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way tlwy wf©t togetiber to GHttoofaorf 
Ca»tk; wfaidi waa i^reeafale to Vivian^ nt 
lenat by iftviDg bim from all necasaity of 
ipeakipg. 

''So!'* mi Viyiw to biaueU; ''iht dk it 
ca$ti and I bave actually proposed for kdy 
Sarah Lidhurst!-*«<^*^Wbo vonld hav^ 9%^ 

pected this two years ago ? 1 would not 

have believed it^ if it had been foretold to 

• 

me, even two months ago. But it i^ a 

very — a very suitable match, and it will 
please the friends of both parties ; and lady 
Sarah is certainly very estimable, and capable 
of very strong attachment ; and I like her, 
that is, I liked her yesterday very much — 
I really like her.** 

Upon those mixed motives, between con- 
venience and affection, from which. Dr. 
Johnson says, most people marry, our hero 
commenced his courtship of the lady Sarah 
Lidhurst. As the minds of both parties 
on the subject are pretty well known to our 
readers, it would be cruel to fatigue them 
with a protracted description of the forma* 
lities of courtship. — It is sufficient to say, 
that my lord Glistonbury had the satisfac- 
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tion of seeing his n^hew disappoitited ; that 
poor lady Glistonbniy had not another 
stroke of the palsy from joy ; and that the 
marriage of Charles Vivian, esq., to the 
lady Sarah Lidhnrst, was sokmnized with 
much pomp and. magnificence, and with 
every demonstration of joy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



'^ And the marriage was solemnized witlf 
much pomp and magnificence^ and every de- 
monstration of joy." 

Novellists and novel readers are usually 
satisfied when they arrive at this happy ca- 
tastrophe; their interest and* curiosity sel- 
dom go any farther : but in real life marr 
riage is but the beginning of domestic hap- 
piness or misery* 

Soon after the celebration of Vivian's 
nuptials, an event happened, which inter- 
rupted all the festivities at Glistonbury, and 
which changed the bridal pomp to mourn- 
ing. Lady Glistonbury, who had been much 
fatigued by the multitude of wedding visits 
she was obliged to receive and return, had 
another stroke of the palsy, which, in a few 
hours, terminated fatally. Thus, the very 
event, which Vivian had dreaded, as the 
probable consequence of his refusal to marry 
her daughter, was, in fact, accelerated by 
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the full accomplishment of her. wishes. 
After the Ions of her mother, lady Sarah 
yivian*8 whole sonl seemed to be engrossed 
hj fondness fior Iter IxnbaDd. In public, 
and to all eyes but Vivian's, her ladyship 
•eemed much the same person as formerly ; 
%fut, in private, the afiection Ae expressed 
1m him was so great, thaet he frequently 
asked himself, whether this could be the 
Mme woman, who, to the rest of the world, 
«nd in every other part of her life, appeared 
no cold and inanimate. On a very few oc- 
casions her chartic*er, before her marriage, 
imd, ^'when much enforced, given out a 
hasty spark, and straight was cold again ; ** 
but now she permitted the steady flame to 
bum without restraint. Dtfty and passicm 
liad now the same object. Before marriage, 
iier attachment had been suppressed, even 
at the hazard of her life ; she had no idea, 
'diat the private demonstrations of un- 
bounded love, from a married woman to her 
busband, could be ef tiller blameable or dange- 
rous : she believed it to be her duty toloveher 
busband as much as she possibly couM.'*^ 
Was not he her husband 2 — In fact, she 
knew less of the prudence necessary in l3ie 
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management ^f dve pMsUm 4Bi love^ dum 
any girl of eeventeen^ aocustomed to fead 
novels^ and to hear the subject talked of, 
ccydid readily bdiete to be possible. She 
liad been taugbt^ that she shoald iieillier 
nad^ epeak^ fBor 4hkik •df love; and she had 
been so far too imich restricted ^n this sub- 
ject^ diat^ absolntely ignorairt a^d uncon- 
scious even of feer ^nger, she now pursued 
^ber own eourse witfl^eut chart -or coinpass. 
Her injudicious tendei»ess soon imposed 
9udi restraint upon her 'husband^ as scarcely 
any lover, nmch less any husband, coilki 
ha^^ patiently endured. 'She would hardly 
-ever suffer him to leave her. Whenever he 
went out of tiie house, she 'cxaeted ^om 
him a promise, that he would hehuck'Ugam 
at a certain houf ; and. If he was even a 
few tninotes later Iban bis appointment, he 
had to inetain %ier fond reproaches. Even 
though lie stayed at home all day, she wm 
uneasy, SF he 'quitted the room where she 
sat; and he, who,%y this timfe,aLnderfitood^ 
through aH herexterior calmness, *<he symp- 
toms of her internal aj^rtatioin, aanv, by her 
countenance, ftiart dfee was wretched, if 'he 
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seemed interested in the conversation of any 
other person, especially of any other wo- 
man. 

One day, when Vivian, after spending the 
morning tdte-^-t6te with lady Sarah, signi- 
fied to her bis intention of dining abroad, 
she repeated her fond request, that he would 
be sure to come bom^ early, and that he 
would tell her at what o*clock, exactly, she 
might expect to see him again. He named 
an hour, at hazard, to free himself from her 
importunate anxiety, but he could not help 
saying, " Pshaw ! " as he ran down stairs ; 
an exclamation, which, fortunately, reached 
only the ears of a groom, who was thinking 
of nothing but the tc^s of bis own boots. 
Vivian happened to meet some agreeable 
people where be dined; he was much 
pressed to stay to supper ; he yielded to en- 
treaty, but he had the good natured atten- 
tion to send home his servant^ to beg that 
lady Sars^li and his mother would not sit up 
for bim^ W^hen he returned, he found all 
the family in bed, except lady Sarah, who 
was sitting up, waiting for him, with her 
watch in her hand. The moment he ap- 
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peared^ she assailed him with tender re^ 
proaclies, to which he answered ^-^ 

*^ Bat why would you sit up, when I 
begged you would not, my dear lady 
-Si^h?" 

She replied by a continuity of fond re- 
proach ; and, among other things^ she said, 
but without believing it to be true — 

^^ Ah ! I am sure you would have been 
happier, if you had married my sister Julia> 
or that miss Sidney ! " 

Vivian sighed deeply ; but, the next in- 
stant, conscious that he had sighed, and 
afraid of giving his wife pain, he endea- 
voured to turn the course of her thoughts te 
some other subject. — In vain. — Poor lady 
Sarah said no more, but felt this exqui* 
sitely, and with permanent anguish. Thus 
her imprudence reverted upon herself, and 
sh^ suffered in prc^ortion to her pride and 
to her fonjdness. < By such slight circum- 
stances is the human heart alienated, from 
love. Struggling to. be free, the restive 
little deity, rufiks and impairs his plumage, 
and seldom recovers a disposition ta tran- 
quillity. Vivian's, good nature had induced 
him, for some time, to submit to restraint ; 
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hat if» ifist^ of mesAdgr ^liibg to ^» 
fond impertaoky 0i Mb wiife— if^ iivsteMl 
i>f toleratkig die in^^idiliy i0f ^er ooaversa- 
tiim^ and the narrowness of hor view? ; }» 
had^ with real energy, employed her CffMb- 
<csty npoii «mtoble dbgeets, he m^t jhave 
Made her attadbn^nt tlie acAace lof Jiis Ijfew 
Whoe¥er itossesses the heart of a iroiiMn, 
mho bm CQimDon fKn^^ of intellef^ may 
kosfBSoxeherxivAmix(B6h^^ 
more than conld all the ^mustca^^ ^ad lec^ 
tnres^ amdoouxaes of {iWoBophy^andiibidg*- 
jwmts, and AKmnkmtiag m vtfe onlvenew 
But Viviian laiiid nsxt Aufficient: vewhidoii far 
emck ^ui undcartaldag ; he iiiQiight only x£ 
a^oidiog te gine lar to leelpveseotrpfiub ; md 
tliB consaqneoees were, dial: tthe evils lie 
dreaded ewry day inorBaaBd. 

ViTiaai'smeiherflawitbe pragxess of con- 
jngal disQoirtfint ^iih nqgassk and mno^ae. 

'^ AlaJB ! '* isaid rsfae 4e hasei^ ^^ i aras 
mnch ^ Mamd for p&eaiuig this maufaeli* 
My«m tcdd xne he oonld xiemr love lady 
Saraix ijidiinrat* it wonld haue been ibetter 
far to haiie iHndeen oflF a nuHriage, «t the 
chnvoh door, ihan to Inore fiarced the comr 
fdeiioit jof ;46n<dii4ai iltasscated'joaao&u My 
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poor soli miimed -diiefly firom a piiadlpl^ 
of honour; his duty and reapoct for my 
opimon hiad also grest weight in bis deci- 
sion ; knd I haeve «aciifioed his haippiness to 
my desire, thst he ^hooid imdce what the 
world «cdtls a splendid dUiimce. I am the 
coDse of ail his misery ; and Heaven only 
knows where all this wHl^euA ! ** 

In her paroxysm of eelf-^eproach, jind 
lier eagerness to set ilmigg ta rights J»etween 
her da«ghter<^in4an¥ ^and her son, «he ^ttAj 
made ^nsMers warse. t^he'spoke, wi^ all 
the warmth and frankness of her own eha« 
vacter, to lady Spasali, ^beseaefciqg 4ier to 
apeak wi4jh eqaid openness, and to «grp|flsij| 
the eanse of 1^ idterotimiia YiViaB. 

^^ I do not know*What yoowean, m^iam, 
by aiteratipn 4n Mr. Vivianl^ 

" Is not there seme ^9ttgnement%etweeii 
yon, my dear?" 

•*' There -is »bo 'disagi*e^meQit *a4i«tcYer, 
miadani^ as far as I ^oiiaw, ^bet^f^en Mr. 
Vivian and me — we agree perfecfly^** aaid 
iady Sandi. 

<^ Wdt, Hie tmstmierit^nOktgr' 

^* I do net know of any tmsvmderstandmg^ 
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madam. Mr. Vivian and I understand one 
aaother perfectly J' 

** The coolness, then — Oh ! what word 
shall I use! — Surely, my dear lady Sarah, 
there is some coolness — something wrong ? " 

^^ I am sure, madam, I do not complain 
of any coolness on Mr. Vivian's part. Am 
I to understand, that he cojtnplains to your 
ladyship of any thing wrong on mine ? If 
he does, I shall think it my duty, when he 
points out the particulars, to make any 
alteration he may desire, in my conduct and 



manners.'* 



€€ 



Complain ! — My son ! — He makes no 
complaints, my dean — You misunderstand 
me. — ^.My soli does not tomplain, that any 
thing is wrong on your part." 

" Then, madam, if no complaints are 
made on either side, all is as it should be, 
I presume, at present ; and if, in future, I 
should fail in ^ny point of duty, I shall hold 
myself obliged to your ladyship, if you will 
then act as my monitor." 

Hopeless of penetrating lady Sarah*s 
sevenfold fence of pride, the mother flew to' 
herson^ to try what coul4 be done with his 
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open and generous mind. He expressed a 
most earnest and sincere wish to make his 
wife happy. Conscious that he had given 
her exquisite pain^ he endeavoured to make 
atonement^ by the sacrifices which he thought 
would be most grateful to her. He refrained 
often from company and conversation, that 
was agreeable to him, and would resign 

himself for hours to her society. It was 

fortunate for lady Julia Lidhurst, that, by 
continuing with her good uncle, the bishops 
she did not see the consequences of the 
union, which she had so. strenuously advised. 
The advice of iriends is often highly useful^ 
to prevent; an imprudent match; but it 
seldom happens that marriages turn out 
happily, wh?ch have been 'made from th« 
opinion of others, rather thaafrom the judgi- 
ment and inclinations of the parties con« 
cemed; for, let the general reasons, on 
.which the advice is grounded, be .ever^ so 
sensible, it i^. scarcely possible that the. ad- 
viser can take in IfcU the little ^cireumstances 
of taste and tenaper, upon which sp much 
of the happines3 or mis^*y of domestic life 
depends.' Besides, people are much more 
.apt tio repent of having beea guided by th© 
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judgment of another^ than of huTing fol- 
lowed tiheir own ; and tbis is most likely to 
be the case with the weakest minds. Strcmg 
minds can decide lor themselves^ not by the 
cpismmSy hvt by the reasons, that are laid 
before them: weak minds are influenced 
merely by opinions ; and never, eidier before 
or after their decision, are Arm in abiding by 
the preponderating reasons. How^rer in* 
genioBB or jnst the argumemts, which lady 
Julia had urged, to jarove, that ^r sister^s 
finnness of character would compensate fot^ 
tlifi nnstfiadinets iof VivianVB^^ihat two 
jftOfiB, likeiy to he nmtmdOif servketfUe^ 
mnst^ tbefefiwe^ beeoiie mutoaily fond 
of jeaoh other*^ yet there were piany consi- 
derations^ wUoh liad escaped her foresight, 
aadd which pceveated 4iie accompludiment pi 
her <prediclipns. E^en where «he 'had bee^ 
»%lM:, in some mspects, &n her k«M>wledge 4if 
dbaracter, she was wceng in Cbe^ondttsicms, 
that she 'drew from ijbem ; for, thongh ^he 
liad fiiretidd, Ikat her sister 'Sarali' w^ndd 
iow with A warm;!^, litde to be eacpected 
from her general manners, yet, Mf Jnlia 
^was mistaken ia imaging, liiat this £E>iid- 
aiess wotdd fteoessaniy be a^^able jto 
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Viviaii, iMT ccraM sfb^ fyte$ee, that it would 
be oo i£»praderitly ttiaii^d. 

Nd letters^ tt& mtc^Higettce from kome^ 
except a malicious hint^ now and then, from 
hef ccmsm MarmaidBke, which sh^ did not 
credit, gave her reason to suspect, that the 
piur, whom she had contributed to unite^ 
were not perfectly happy. So lady Julia 
exulted in the succe^w o( her past coun^lg, 
and indulged her gefierdfid, romantic disposi* 
tion, in schemes for forwarding a union be- 
tween Russell and Selina, determining to di^ 
vide her fortune amongst the children of her 
friends. She concluded one of her letters 
to lady Sarah Vivian, about this time, with 
these words : — 

^^ Could 1 but see one otheP person^ whom 
^^ I must not name, rewarded for hi» virtues^ 

as you are, by happy love^ I shotfld die 

content, and would write on my tomb : — 

*' Je Be f&s point heareox^ mais j'ai fait leor bonheuf */' 

Far removed frbiu all romance, and all 
generosity of sentiment, lord Glistonbury, in 

* Frotfi flondef Iid€fs off Delille'si on Rousseau, con- 
cluding with the fcrHoWiiig : — 
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the mean time, went on very comfortablfi 

witbout observing any thing that passed in 

^is family. Whatever uneasiness obtruded 

• ^' Malbeiireux! le trepas estrone ton seule.asile! 
Ab ! dans la tombe, au moins* repose enfin tranquillel 
Ce beau lac, cesfloU pars, ces fleurs,-ces gazons^rais, 
Ces piles peupliers, tout tlnyite i la paix. 
Respire, dont, enfin, de tes tristes cbim^res. 
Vois accoarir Ters toi les epoox, et les meres. 
Contemple les ainans» qui viennent chaque jour, 
Verser sur ton tombeau les lannes de Tamour! 
Vois ce groupe d'enfans, se.jouant sous Tombrage, 
Qui de leur liberie viennent te rendre hommage, 
£t dis, en conteraplant ce spectacle enchanteur, 
Je ncfiis point beureux, mais fai fait leur honheur,** 

Ill-fated mortal ! doooi'd, alas ! to find 
The grave sole refuge from thy restless mind. 
This turf, these flowers, this lake, this silent wave. 
These poplars pale« that murmur o'er your grave^ 
Invite repose. — Enjoy the tranquil shore. 
Where vain chimeras shall torment n6 more ! 
See to thy tomb the wife and mother fly. 
And poiir their sorrows where thy ashes lie ! 
Here the fond youth, and here the blusihing maiil. 
Whisper tlieir loves ^to thy congenial shade; - 
And grateful children, stnilfng through their tears. 
Bless the lov'd champion of their youthful years ; 
Then cry, triumphant, from thy honour'^ grave — 
Joyless I liv*d, but joy to others gfive, C« S. E. 
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upon his attentiQn he attributed to one 
cause — anxiety, relative to the question on 
which bis present thoughts were exclusively 
fixed, viz. whether lady Sarah's first child 
would be a. boy or a girl. '^ Heaven grant a 
boy ! " said his lordship ; ^^ for then, you 
know, there's an end of Marmaduke, m 
heir at law l" Whenever his lordship saw 
a cloud on the brows of lady Mary, of lady 
Sarah, or of Vivian, he had one infallible 
charm for dispelling melancholy ;—he step- 
ped up close to the patient, and whispered — 
" It will be a boy !— My life upon it, it will 
be a boy ! " Sometimes it happened, that this 
uiiiversal remedy, applied at random, made 
the' patient start, or smile ; and then his lord- 
ship neyer failed to add, with a nod of gi*eat 
sagacity, -^^ Ah ! you didn't know I, knew 
what you vvere thinking of ! — Well ! well ! 
youll see, we shall cut out Marmadnke 
yet — /' 

With this hope of cutting out Marma- 
duke, lord Glistonbury went on very happily, 
and every day grew fonder of the son-in- 
law, who was the enemy of his heir at law, 
or whom he considered as, such. The easi- 
ness of Vivian's temper was peculiarly. 
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agreeable . to hid loithhip^. who enjoyed the 

imlj ]^earare of go^enung a xnaa of talents, 

whtek were far superior to his oiw& : tiiis 

easmess of temper in our hero was umeh 

inereased by the want of methw and stimi^ 

kis. He thought that he now had lost im 

ehance of happiness ; be caned Itttla for ^» 

more or less paiii of each succeeding day ^ 

and, so passive was bas Ustlessness^ that, 

to a superficial obserrer, like lord Glisixm«« 

bury, k looked like the good nature of p«- 

feet content. His lordship had always bei^^ 

in the b^it of indulging in what are caKed 

conviYkl pleasures ;^ and as h^ had l^iig 

since found Mf , even at the first election^ i^f 

which he assisted our hero, that VitiaA 

cotitd be a good compa/fdoviy he did not ihSk 

mtw to press him fi^quently into th^ set^ 

^e : Vivian, in the artilircial spirits raised 

by wiiie3 found sonfie temporary relief to his 

unhappiness, and indulged more and more 

in a vice, which be had formerly detested, 

and t^ which he had never been nat*urall|f 

disposed. The remonstrances of his mo- 

ik^t and of his wife were unavailing. He 

reproached himself, he felt his degradation i 

but his oivn reproaches Were too ieeble, And 
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he had lo^t that. friend, whdse eloquence 
Xksed to animate him to exertion, and .to in- 
spire him with confidence. ^^ — ^-Pobr Vi- 
vian ! — In this wreck of his happiness, one 
saving chance, however, yet remained. He^ 
had still a public character ; he was corn 
scions of having preserved unblemished in- 
tegrity, as a member of the senate ; and this 
integrity, still more than his oratorical ta- 
lents, raised him far above inoit of his com- 
petitors, and preserved him hot only in the 
opinion of others, hut in his own. When 
parliament met, he went to town, took a 
very handsome house for lady Sarah, deter- 
mining to do all he could to oblige and 
please the wife, whom he could not love. 
Lady Sarah bad complete power, at home 
and abroad, of her time and her expenses : 
her dress, her equipages, her servants, her 
whole establishment, were above Vivian's 
fortune, and equal to her ladyship's birth 
and rank. She was mistress of every thing 
but of his heart. The less he liked her, 
the more he endeavoured to compensate for 
this involuatai'y. fault, by allowing her that 
absolute dominion, and that external splen- 
dour, which he thought would gratily, and, 

VOL. V. s 
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perfasps^ fill her miiidL As for himdelf, hi^ 
took refbge in the house of coiBBaons. 
There he forgot^ for a time, domestic lanessi- 
nes8» and was truly animated hy what so 
many affisct — zeal for the good* of his coim« 
^. He was' prond to recollect, that the 
profl%ate Wharton had failed in the at- 
tempt to laogh him oat of his public virtue ; 
he was proud, that Wharton^s prophecies ot 
his apostacy had never been accomplished ; 
that, as a public character at least, he had 
fulfilled the promise of his early youA, and 
was still worthy of himself, and of that 
friend, whom be had lost. He cfaing to this 
idea, as to the only hope left him in life. 
Lord Glistonbury could not, in the least, un- 
derstand or enter into his nodoos Jbaai 
public virtue; looked uptm them all as 
mere remains of school themes and college 
reading, of which he wondered that Vivian 
had not got rid by this time, and of which 
he was persuaded that a little more know- 
ledge of the world would soon obliterate 
every trace. His lordship, however, was 
rather pleased by this patriotism in his son-- 
in-laWj, not only because it gave him a sense 
of bis own superiority over itd^Jresh man 
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of a senator, but because it also forwarded 
fais political views. Patriotism was to be 
his crj, his watchword, as one of the leaders 
of oppoeition ; ,and aiiy one who could eren 
act the character of a patriot plausibly^ was 
of Value 16 his party ; how much more va- 
luable, then, the honest orator, who, bdng 
really in earnest, could surpass the mere 
political actor in the power of toudiing and 
governing the puhlic mind ! Lord Gliston* 
bnry one day remaiiced, in comparing Vi- 
vian's speaking and M armadkike Lidbursfs^ 
« They both seem to speak equrfly well ~ 
eqaally goo4 aigument — equally good 
langoage ; but there is a raciness,. in my 3011- 
in4aw's eloquence^ whicK there is not in my 
nephew's — Tkey make a very diflS^rent im- 
pression on the house, smd I really do not 
well know why, except that Vivian is quite 
m earnest, and that Lidhurst is considered 
only as — as — as one of u«." 

Mr. Marmaduke Lidhurst now acted 
along with hi« uncle, and joined his party 
in politics, upon condition, that his lordship 
should, on the first occasion, procure for 
him a certain lucrative office, on which his 
mind was fixed. In this hope, he gave up, 

S2 
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or affected to relinquish, all view to his 
nncle*s estate ; he oiten said he hoped lady 
Sarah's child would be a boy, and he should 
not envy Vivian his good fortune ; but, in 
spite of his dissimulation, he never could 
conquer his uncle's jealousy, or Vivians 
dislike to the cold selfishness and political 
craft of liis character. Vivian, however, 
saw and estimated his abilities ; and the sort 
of rivalship of talents, which arose between 
them, was advantageous, as it stimulated 
our hero to exertion. 

One night, in a debate in the house of 
commons, pn some question of importance, 
he made an excellent speech, which was 
particularly welL received by the house, be- 
cause it came from one, who had an unble- 
mished character. When Vivian went into 
the coffee-room i to refresh himself, after he 
had done speaking, several of his acquaint- 
ance crowded round him, complimenting 
him upon his success — he broke from them 
all ; for he saw, advancing towards him 
with a smile of approbation, the iiiend, on 
whose approbation he set a higher value 
than he did even on the applauses of the 
house— -the friend, whose lost affection he 
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had so long and so bitterly tegretted. Rils^ 
sell stretched out his hand— Vivian eagerly 
seized it; and, befoie they had either of 
tbem spoken one word^ they both under- 
stood each other perfectly, and their recon- 
ciliation was completely effected. 

" Yes/' said Russell, as they walked out 
arm in arm together, " Yes, it is fit that 
I should forget all private resentment, in 
the pride and pleasure I feel, not merely in 
your public success, but in your public vir- 
tue — Talents, even the rare talent of ora- 
tory, you know, I hold cheap, in compari- 
son with that, which is so far more rare, as 
well as more valuable — political integrity. 
The abhorrence and contempt of political 
profligacy, which you have just expressed, 
as a member of the senate, and the con- 
sistent conduct, by which you have sup- 
ported your principles, are worthy of you ; 
and, allow me to say, of your education.'' 

Vivian felt exalted in his own opinion by 
such praise, and by these the warmest ex- 
pressions he had ever received of Russell's 
regard — He forgot even his domestic un- 
easiness ; and this day, the first for many 
months he had spent happily, he passed 
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with his fHend. Tbey 8i]^fied. tqgetlier, 
and relsted nmtaally all that happeiied 
since their partiog. Rmsell told Vimn, 
that he had latdy been agreeably siirprised 
by the gift of a valuable liviog from the 
bishop of **•♦**, lady Julia Lidhurst's 
uncle ; that the bishop, whom be had till 
then never seeii^ had written to him in the 
handsomest manner, ikying, that he knew 
the obligations his family owed to Mr. Ras- 
sell ; that it had been the dying request of 
his nephew, lord Lidhurst; that some token 
of the family esteem and gratitude should 
be bfiered-to him, to whom they owed so 
much ; but, the bishop added, that nekher 
family gratitude, nor private friendship, 
could have induced him to bestow church 
preferments upon any but the person, whose 
cb^acter best entitled him to such a dis* 
tinctio'n and such a trust. 

This letter, as Vivian observed, was weU 
calculated to satisfy RusseU's conscience 
and his delicacy* The conversation next 
turned upon kdy Julia Lidhurst. Russell 
was not aware, that Vivian knew more of 
her attachment to him, than what had been 
diacoverod the day before he lef^ Glisten* 
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Imiy ; and Vivian toM not help admiriiig 
t&e bommraUe and deUcate manner in 
wlttdi his friend qwke of her^ witihoat any 
air of mystery, and with the greatest re- 
spect. He told Vivian he had heard, iAat 
proposals had been lately made to het^ lady*^ 
ship by a gentleman of great talents and of 
high diaracter ; bnt that she had posStively 
declined his addresses, and had repeated her 
declaration, that she would never marry. 
Her good nncle left her, on this point, enr 
tirely at liberty, and did not mention the 
prc^sal to lord Glbtonbury, lest she should 
he exposed to any fiesh difficulties. Rnsseli 
expressed much satisfaction at this part of 
the bishop's conduct, as being not only the 
most kind, bnt the most jndicions, and the 
inc^t likely to dispose his nieoe to change 
her determination. He repeated his opi*- 
nion, that, united to a man of sense and 
strength of mind, she wovdd make a diarm-^ 
ing and excellent \Wfc. Vivian agreed with 
him; yet observed^ that he was convinced 
she would never marry ——There he paused 
Could lady Julia herself have over- 
heard the conversadon which afterwards 
passed between these two gentlemen, one 
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of i whom she' had loved^ and the other ot 
ivhom she* had refused^ not a word wonld 
have hurt her feelings : on the contrary, she 
wonld have been raised in her opinion, • and 
gratified by the strong interest they both 
showed for her happiness -ir They regretted 
only, that a yoking woman of such talents, 
and of such a fine, generous disposition, had 
been so injudiciously educated. 

*^ And now, my dear Russell!" cried Vi- 
vian, *^ that we have finished the chapter of 

lady Julia, let us talk of miss Sidney."- 

Russell's change of countenance showed, 
that it was not quite so easy for him to talk 
upon this subject — To spare him the effort, 
Vivian resumed* ; 

"As you are a rich man now, my dear 
Hussell, you will certainly marry; and I 
know,'' added he, smiling, " that miss Sid- 
ney will be your wife. If ever man de- 
served such a prize, you do ; and I shall be 
the first to Avish you joy.** 

** Stay, ray good friend," intermpted Rus- 
sell, ** your kindness for me, and your i-na- 
gination, are too quick in this anticipation 
of my happiness." -r- Rassell then told him, 
that he n^v^ had declared his attachment 
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to Selina^. till Vivian's marriage had put an 
end to all probability of rivalship with his 
friend. She had expressed high esteem foy 
Russell^ but had told him^ that she had suf- 
fered so much from a first unfortunate at- 
tachment^ that she felt averse from any new 
engagements. 

' ^^ Shall I assure you, as you assured me 
just novsr, with regard to lady Julia," said 
Vivian, " that miss Sidney will be prevailed 
upon to alter her determination ; and shall 
I add, that, though I should like lady Julia 
the less, I should like Selina the better, for 
changing her mind." — He went on, gene- 
rously expressing sincere hopes, " that his 
friend might obtain Selina Sidney's affec- 
tions, and might enjoy that domestic happi- 
ness, which ." 

Vivian was going to say, ^* which he had 
himself forfeited ;" but, checking this regie t, 
he only said — "that domestic happiness, 
which I consider as the summit of human 
felicity, and which no man can deserve bet- 
ter than you do, my dear Russell ." 

Russell easily guessed, that poor Vivian 
had not attained this summit of human fe- 
licity by his own marriage, but was too 

s 5 
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kind and too jndtcioas a friend Jto say a 
word^ that could give faim pain on tlii» 
delicate subject. He never adteited t& any 
of the conversations tkey bad held abdat 
lady Sarah Lidhnrst ; never recailed any of 
Vivian's vehement declaration concemifag^ 
the absolute impossibility of his making 
such a match ; never evinced the leairt slur* 
prise at his marriage; nor inqmred h&w he 
had conquered his passion &r lady Jidia* 
With friendly foi^tfolness, he seemed to 
have totally obliterated from hit mind All 
that it could do no good to reffienJbef » ' Vi- 
vian WHS sensible of this delicacy^ aaid grate- 
ful for it ; but to imitate RiisselTs reserve 
and silence, upon certain subjects, reqiaired 
a force, a forbearance, of whicii he was not 
capable. At first, he had determined not 
to say one word to Russell of dom^tic nn*- 
easinesses ; but they had not been many b^ors 
together, before Vivian poured forth oS his- 
complaints, and confessed how bitterly he 
repented his marriage : he declared, that he 
had been persuaded, by the united efibits 
of her family and of his moth^, against hi» 
own judgment, or, at least, against his taste 
and inclinations, to marry lady JSarali. 
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*^ Bf Tpiiatever persiuunoin, or by wh«t^ 
«Ter motiv«s^ your choice was dfedded^*^ 
i&termpted Russell, *' reflect, that it is de^ 
cided for life; therejfore, abide by it, and jiisr 
.lily k.*** Above all, make yonrsdf b^ppy 
witii ^ means, winch ane yet m year power, 
instead of wasting your mind in unarailing 
regvet*^ — Yoo are united to a wcwan, who 
lias every estimahie qualit^r, as yon eatididly 
ac^owkdget Ibene are some particidars, in 
wlik^ she does crot please yonr taste; but 
whhchtiw yoBir attention from these, and 
yoti w3i be happy with a wife, who is so 
firmly attached to yon. Consider, besides, 
that — romafiOe apart — lov«, though a de* 
^htfoi passion, is not the only resource, 
which a WSM of a^nse^^ irirtnef and activity, 
may find for h^piness -*-< Yonr public dur- 
ties, yonr success, and yonr reputation as 
a public character, will .'* 

Rnssell was iatermpted, in this con solar- 
tory and invigorating speech, by the en- 
trance of a servant of lord Cyistonbury";^ 
who brought a myte from his lordship ii^ 
Mr. Vivian, requesting to see him as mota ^ 
be €onid make it couf epieat to con^e l^ 
£ilisto|ibury iioniBb^yaa hb jbrdsfaip wanti^d 
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to speak to him on particular, business of the 
greatest importance. Vivian was provoked 
by being thns smnmoned away from his 
friend^ to attend to .one of what he called 
lord Glistonbnry's importantmffsteriesi about 
mothing Russell was engaged to go into 
the country the 'ensuing day^ to take pos- 
session of his new living ; but he promised, 
that he would see him again soon ; and, 
with this hope, the two friends parted* 

Vivian went to lord Glistonbury's : he 
found his lordship in his study. " Where 
have you been, Vivian ! " exclaimed he j '^ I 
have sent messenger after messenger to look 
for you, half over the town ; I thought ypu 
were to have dined with us, but you T^n 
eaway, and nok>dy couid tall where, or with 
whom ; and we have been waiting for you^ 
at our cabinet council here, with the utmost 

impatience."" Vivian answered, that he 

had unexpectedly met with his friend Rus- 
sell; and was proceeding . to tell his lord- 
ship how handsomely the bishop of ****** 
•bed provided for his friend; but lord Glis- 
tonbury, like many other great men, having 
the habit of forgetting all the services of 
those, from whom they hav-e nothing more 
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to expect, cut short Vivian's narration, by 
exclaiming — 

'^ Tme, true ! weD, well ! that* s all over,, 
now — Certainly, that Russell did his duty 
•by my poor son ; and acted as he ought to 

do in all things ; and Tm glad to hear 

my brother has given him a good living ; and 
I hope, as you say, he will soon be married — 
so best, so best, you know, Vivian, for rea- 
sons of our own — Well! well! Tm glad 
he is provided for — not but what that liv* 
ing would have been of essential service, if 

it had been reserved for a friend of mine 

Wt my brother the bishop never can enter 
into any political views — might as well 
not have a brother a bishop But, how- 
ever, Mr, Russell's a friend of yours — I am 
not regretting — not so rude to you to re- 
gret on the contrary, rejoice, particu- 
larly as Mr. Russell is a man of so much 
merit — But all that's over now; and I 
want to talk to you upon quite another 
matter. — You know I have always said I 
should, sooner or later, succeed in my grand 
object. Hey, Vivian ? " 

" Your lordship's grand object ? — I am 
not sure that I know it." 
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'^^Ofal nreij yen. know my grand ob* 
ject? YoD my 9on4n-law^ asd fergirt my 
gmnd <^ject ? — ^The fBaxquisate^ yen know ; 
the marqsisate, the aarcjnftBatt ! — IHd not 
I always tell yon^ t&at I would mdke 
govemmenty cooner or later^ ehaiige npy 
•aridom into a marqnisate} — Welt! the 
thing 18 done — that i», m good as done^ 
tiiey hare sent to treat with me mpim my 
•wn terms.**^ 

*^ I give yon ysfy my dear lord!." Bud 
Vivian. 

^ Joy t— tobe eore yon do^aay sober iiir>— 
one wonid think yon had no coneem or in- 
terest in the business. — Joy? to be sure yon 
giye me joy ; bnt, I can tdl yon> yon mxHft 
give me something mere than. J4»y — yon; 
mnst give me support.*^ 

^ How he looks r** continned £ord Crliston- 
bnry, ^^ as if he did not know what i$ meant 
bysnpport. Vman,4idy<Mi never hearof 
parliamentary snpport^*' 

*^ I hope^ my dear krd/* replied VivJaft 
grarelj^ ^^ that yon have not entered into 
any engagements, or made any promises 
lor me^ which I cannot faavn it in my 
power to perfoftn .^ 
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Lord C^toidbtary hesstatoit ia some con- 
fiisk>ii ; atnd then, forcing a look of effrontery^ 
in an osmred txm» rq>lkd-— ^ 

^^ No. i have not made any engage- 
ments at pronises ibr yon, #faich you can- 
not perform, Vivieui, I am clear ; nor any, 
which I have not a right to expect my ton- 
m^-lavr w3I confirm with alacrtty*'*^ 

*^ What have yon engaged? — what have 
yon promised for me, my lord?'' said Vi- 
vian eaTnestty* 

" Only, my <fcar boy,^ said ford Gliston<^ 
hnry, aasnming a facetioas tone, ^ only that 
yon will be always one of ns^ — ^And are not 
yon one of ns ?— -my son-in-law I — the dense 
isiait, if faeisnotcmeof nsf — Insh(»*t, yoit 
know, to be seribns, a party mnsrt go to- 
gether, that is, a family party must go to- 
other; and, if ministry da my business, 
of conrse I ^db theirs^. — If I have my mar- 
quisate, they have my votes J' 

^^ Bnt not my vote — pardon me, my lord 
-^my vote cannot be bartered in thiA 



manner ''^ 



** Bat, yen know, Mr^ Vivian, you know 
k is for yonr interest, as much as for mine ;; 
{br% vo«i know, the marcinisflPle will nrobablv 
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descend, in due course of time^ to yonr son. 
— So your interest is foil as much con- 
cerned as mine; and^ besides^ let me tell 
you, I have not forgot your immediate in- 
terest: I have stipulated, that you should 

have the valuable plaee^ which Mr. C 

was to have had." 

All that Russell had said of public virtue 
was fresh in our hero's mind. — " I thank 
you, my dear lord," said he ; " for I am sure 
this was kindly intended — But I am not 
one of those persons, who, in public af- 
fairs, think only of their private interest — 
I am not thinking of my interest.'* 

'^ So I perceive," said lord Glistonbury, in 
a tone of disappointment and displeasure. 
Without regarding this, Vivian proceeded— 

*^ Not for this marquisate, not for any 
title or rank in the gift of the crown, would 
I forfeit my honour, my principles, my 
public character." 

" Very fine, vastly well said ; but not 
quite to the purpose, not precisely in 
point, I apprehend!" replied lord Gliston* 
bury ; " for I do not see that a man's accept- 
ing a marquisate, or voting with his ma- 
jesty's ministers, necessarily implies a for- 
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feiture of honour and principle, and a total 
dereliction of all public reputation.'* ' 

/^ Far from it ! ** cried Viviarf; " yoa surely 
cannot imagine me, my lord, to be capable 
of making so wild or absurd an assertion. 
But if a man opposes certain public mea^ 
snres one day, and the next, for valuable 
cofisideratian, supports diametrically oppo- 
site opinions and mearares, he will lose, 
and deserve to lose, all reputation for in- 
tegrity." 

" Integrity! political integrity!" said 
lord Glistonbury ; *' fine words, which mean 
nothing. Behind the scenes, as we are 
now, Vivian, what use can there be in talk- 
ing in that strain? — Between you and me> 
you know, this is all nonsense. For who, of 
any party, now thinks, really and truly, of 
any thing but getting power, or keeping it ; 
— power, you know, stands for the measure 
of talent ; and every thing else worth having 
is included in that word, power. — I speak 
plainly — And, as honour is merely an affair 
of opinion, and opinion, again, an affair of 
numbers, and as there are numbers enough 
to keep one in countenance in these things ; 
really, my dear Vivian, it is quite childishly 
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tfAe boyish^ aindSs of tbe lamp. — ^To de- 
tdaim about political integrity^ and all that» 
is not tbe laflguage oi a masiy wlao loiows 
any thing of bnciiiew — any tbing of tbe 
ivorld. -— — But why do I say ail tbis?** 
cried lord distoobttryy cbeddng himself 
and aasiimiag ao air of more reser?ed dis- 
pleaanre. — ^^ Mr. Vivian certainly knows 
all this, as well as I do; I know how hit 
nephew Mannaduke, wfao> with all his 
faults, is no fool, would interpret your pre- 
sent language: he wotdd say, as I have 
often heard him say, that political integrity 
is oidy a civil pui ^^ 

*^ Political int^rity only a civil put aSl"* 
repeated Vivian, with unfeigned ast(»ush«- 
ment* When he fiormerly beard similar 
sentiments from the avowed profligate and 
hacknied politician^ Mr. Wharton, he was 
shocked; but, to bear them repeated, as 
being coolly laid down by so youi^ a man 
as Mr. Lidhnrst^ excited so much disgust 
and ccmtempt in Vivian's mind, that he 
could hardly refrain from saying more than 
either prudence or politeness could justify. 

^^ Now, I am free to oon&ss,*' pursued lorj 
Glistonbury, ^' that I should think it mora 
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candid and manly, aiid> I wfli add^ more 
friendly, and more the natxif al, open con* 
duct of a son-in-law to a father-in-law, 
instead of talking of political integrity, to 
hare said, at once, I cannot oblige yon in 
this instance J^ 

^\ Snrely, my lord, you cannot be in ear- 
nest ? " said Vivian. 

^^ I tell yoa, sir, I am in earnest,*" cried 
his lordship, taming suddenly, in a rage^ 
as he walked up and down the room; ^I 
say> it would have been more candid, more 
manly, more every thing — and much more 
Kke a son-in-law — much ! — • much ! -— *- 1 
am sure, if I had known as much as I do 
now, sir, you nerer should have been my 
aon-tn4aw -—never ! never ! — seen lady Sa- 
rah in her grave first ! — I would ! I would ! 
—yes, sir— 1 would !-- — And you are the 
last p^son upon Earth I should have ez* 
pected it from. — But 1 have a nephew — I 
have a nephew, and now I know the dif- 
ference. — No man can distinguish his friends^ 
till he tries them — S' 

Vivian . in vain endeavoured to appease 
lord Glistonbury by assurances, that he 
would do any thing in lus power to oUige^ 
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him, except what he himself considered as 
dishonourable ; his lordship reiterated, witb 
divers passionate ejaculations, that, " if 
Vivian would not oblige him in this point, 
on which he had set his heart — where the 
great object of his life was at stake — he could 
never believe he had any regard for him ; 
and that, in short, it must come to an open 
rupture between them, for that he should 
never consider him more ^s his son.** 
Having uttered the denunciation as distinctly 
as passion would permit, lord Glistonbuiy 
retired to rest. 

Vivian went immediately to his mother, 
to tell her what had passed, and he felt al* 
most secure of her approbation ; but, though 
she praised him for his generous spirit c^ 
independence, yet it was evident the hopes 
that the title of marquis might descend 
to a grandson of her own weighed more 
with her than any patriotic considerations^. 
She declared, that, '^ indeed,, she would not, 
for any title, or any thing upon Earth, have 
her son act dishonourably ; but what was 
asked of him, as far as she could under- 
stand, was only such a change of party, 
such compliances, as every public man, in 
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his place, would make: and, though she 
would not have him, like some she could 
name, a corrupt tool of government, yet, on 
the other hand, it was folly to expect, that 
he alone could do any thing against the ge- 
neral tide of corruption — that it would be 
madness in him to sacrifice himself entirely, 
without the slightest possibility of doing 
any good to his country.'* 

Vivian interrupted her, to represent, that, 
if each public man ai^ued in this manner, 
nothing could ever be accomplished for the 
public good : that, on the contrary, if every 
man hoped that something might be done, 
even by his individual exertion, and if he 
•determined to sacrifice a portion of his pri- 
vate interest in the attempt, perhaps much 
might be efiected. 

'' Very likely ! " lady Mary said. '^ She 
confessed she knew little of politics." So 
from argument she went to persuasion and 
entreaties — She conjured him not to quar^* 
rel with the Glistonburies, and not to pro- 
voke lord Glistonbury's displeasure. ** 1 see 
all that artful Marmaduke's schemes,'* said 
she ; " he knows his uncle's pertinacious 
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tem])er; and he hopes that your notions of 
patriotism will prevent yoo from yielding 
on a point, on which his uncle has set his 
heart. Marmaduke will know how to take 
advantage of all this, believe me ! *' 

The more Vivian resisted, the more eager 
his mother became; till, at last, she worked 
herself up to tears, and declared, that ^e 
made it her own most urgent request, which 
she would repeat an her knees, if nothing 
else would move him, to give up his 
Quixotism. 

** Quixotism ! " said Vivian : ^' Russell, 
my friend and preceptor, would give my re- 
solution a very different name.** 

Lady Mary replied, that she thought her 
opinion, or, at least, her entreaties, ought 
to have more weight with him than those 
of any preceptor, or other friend upon 
Earth. Now that it was a contest of power 
and infiuence, between her ladyship and Rus^ 
sell, she grew, if possible, still more vehe^ 
ment. Vivian was shaken in his resolution 
by his mother's entreaties — by the idea of 
all the family quarrels that would ensue^ 
and of all the difficulties, in which he might 
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be involved, if he persisted in his generons 
determination. Lady Mary had still powei^ 
hi argonients in store. 

** My dear son," resumed she, *^ it would 
be absolute madness, to refuse the place 
that is now offered you — only consider 
the situation of your a^rs — consider, I 
beseech you, the distress you will be in by 
and by, if you reject tins offer — Recollect 
the immense d^nands upon you ; recollect 
that heap of bills for the election, and for 
the buildings, and all the poor worionen 
about the castle ! and that eoachmaker, too ! 
and remember, the purchase money of tile 
house in town must be paid in three months. 
It is really impossible that you can go on^ 
unless you accept of this place ; for yon 
know, my dear Charles, I cannot assist you 
effectually, or most happy should I be to 
relieve you from all difiieulties, at whatever 
haeard or inconvenience. I would willingly 
give up my house in town, and tay down 
my carriage — ." 

*^ No, no, ray dear mother 1 ** exclaimed 
Vivian ; ^* you shall do no more ; you have 
already done infinitely too much; and I 
cannot bear to think <^ the inconvenience 
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to which your confiding generosity has al- 
ready put you/* 

" Don't think of that — don't speak of 
that, Charles ! — Between mother and son, 
you know, there can be no division of in- 
tere8t ; and, if I know any thing of myself, I 
shall always manage so as to prevent your 
feeliug any uneasiness on my account. When 
I mentioned myself, I meant not to allude 
to the past, but oply to regret, that, in 
future, I have no means of serving yon as 1 
wish; and, as to the Glistonburies, you 
know, notwithstanding his great nominal 
income, he lives beyond it so far, that there 
is scarcely a man in England, who would 
find it more difHcult to raise a thousand 
pounds than lord Glistonbury. If you dis- 
oblige him now, you have no decent claim 
upon him; and, besides, I cannot bear the 
idea of your asking such sort of pecuniary 
favours filom your .wife's family. They are 
all proud enough, surely, as it is, and suffi- 
ciently inclined to consider their connexion 
as a high honour to us. There is no oc- 
casion to abase ourselves, by becoming their 
debtors.. Indeed, to be in debt at all, or to 
any body, is a terrible thing ! " 
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*^ A terrible thing, indeed ! '* said Vivian, 
witli a deep sigh. 

^^ And the only possible means, by which 
you can get out of debt, is by accepting 
this place, which would put you at ease at 
once, and enable you to continue in the 
style of life, to which yon have of late been 
accustomed." 

^^ As to that, I could alter my style of life 
— I would do any thing," cried Vivian, *^ to ' 
pay my debts, and preserve my independ- 
ence. I will alter my mode of living, and 
retrench decidedly and vigorously." 

^' Well, my dear son, I admire your spirit ; 
and, if you can do this, it will certainly be 
best ; but, I fear, that, when it comes to the 
trial, you will not be able to persevere." 

'^ I shall — I shall — believe me, mo- 
ther ! — I have resolution enough for this — 
You do me injustice," said Vivian. 

^^ No, my dear Charles, I do you justice ; 
for I do not doubt your resolution, as far as 
your own privations are concerned ; but, 
consider your wife — consider lady Sarah — 
consider the luxury in which she has always 
been accustomed to live, and the high sphere 
in which her relations move ! How her 

VOL. V. T 
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pride would be hurt, by their looking down 
upon her ! — I have no doubt lady Surah 
MX>iild do her duty, and make any sacrifices 
fqr her husband; and, if yon were ■ ^ - I 
nrast now speak plainly — if yon were pas- 
sionately fimd o£ her *^ an aK-^ficir-hwe bm- 
band — ^yon couM, with honour and propriety^ 
accept of such sacrifices ; but^ whaA.wo«ld 
retirement be to poor lady* Sarali, and with 
lady Sarah ! — with a. com|MuaiMi, who> has 
no literature^ and not that infihite vqriety^ 

which :- But \ am snore I d» not mean- to 

depreciate hen in your eyes ; she is a very 
estimable woman ; and t say na mope> but 
leave yon to your own reflections on that 
subjiect. if there was any thing absolutely 
dishonourable in your accepting this place, 
I am^ sure, I would- sooner perish, than urge 
you to it ; bot^ though I don't understand 
politics, I know enough' of the world to be- 
certain^ that very honourable men take 
places, without any disgrace^ So let me 
entreat you, my dear son, to see things as 
they really are." 

Vivian told his mother, that he would 
take a night to reconsider the matter coolly ; 
and^ satisfied with* having gained so mnch, 
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slie suffered him to go home. As he was 
qmtting his own dressing-room, he paused, 
to consider], whether he should consult his 
Tvife, who was, as yet, in ignorance of the 
whole transaction, and who knew nothing 
of the deranged state of his al&irs. He did 
her the justice to believe, that she would be 
willing to live with him in retirement, and 
to forego all the luxuries and pride of her 
rank, fcrr the sake of her duty, and of her 
love. He was convinced, that, in any oppo- 
sition between her father's interests and her 
husband's honour, she would strongly abide 
by her husband. Though lady Sarah knew 
nothing of politics, and though she had no 
enlargement of mind, or any ideas of public 
good, or patriotism, yet Vivian was well 
aware, that, if he could lay before her this^ 
simple proposition — " If I act so and so, I 
shall act contrary to my conscience and my 
honour ; and^ if I act in the opposite man- 
ner, I shall do what I think right, and I 
shall preserve my honour " — she would 
say^ " Do what you think right, and preserve 
your honour, let what will be the conse- 
quence." He recollected all lady Julia had 
said, of the adv^intage that her sister's firm- 

T 2 
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ness of mind might be^ in steadying' his ya- 
cillating temper, in any moment of trial. 
Here was the first great occasion, since his 
marriage, where his wife's strength of mind 
conld be of essential service to him ; yet he 
hesitated whether he should avail himself 
of this advantage ; and every moment, as 
he approached nearer to her apartment, he 
hesitated more and more. He did not, in 
the first place, like to humble himself so far, 
as to ask her counsel ; then he had not cou- 
rage to confess those debts and embarrass- 
ments, which he had hitherto concealed. 
All that his mother had suggested about 
the indelicacy of requiring or accepting 
great sacrifices from a woman, whom^ 
though he esteemed, he could not love — 
the horrour of retirement, with such a com- 
panion ! — the long year's t6te-a-tdte ! — 
all these id^as combined, but chief the ap- 
prehension of the immediate present pain 
of speaking to her on a disagreeable subject, 
and of being obliged to hear her speak 
with that formal deliberation, which he de- 
tested — added to this, the dread of her sur- 
prise, if not of her reproaches, when all his 
afiairs should be revealed, operated so irre- 
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sistibly upon his weakness, that he decided 
on the common resource — conceahnent. 
His hand was upon th« lock of his chamber 
door, and he turned it cautiously and softly, 
lest, in entering his apartment, he should 
waken lady Sarah r but she was not asleep. 
" What can have kept you so late, Mr. 
Vivian ? " said she. 

^^ Business, my dear,'* answered he, with 
some embarrassment. 

^^ May I ask what sort of business ? " 
^t Oh ! — only — political business." 
"Political business!" — she looked ear- 
nestly at her husband, but, as if repressing 
her curiosity, she afterwards added — ". Oui 
sex have nothing to do with politics," and, 
turning away from the light, she composed 
herself to sleep. 

" Very true, my dear>" replied Vivian-— 
not a word more did he say : content with 
this evasion of the difficulty, he thus, by his 
weakness, deprived himself of the real ad- 
vantage of his wife's strength of mind. 
Whilst lady Sarah, in total ignorance of 
the distress of her husband, slept in peace, 
he lay awake, revolving painftil thoughts, 
in the silence of the night. All that bis 
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mother had said about the pecuniary difii- 
jcolties, to which they must soon be reduced^ 
jpecorred with fresh force ; the ideas cf the 
unpaid ^ftedioii bails ; all the masons*, car- 
pexilsrs', painters^ glaziers^ and upholster- 
iers* bHIs, with — ** Thousands yet unnamed 
behind " — rose in dreadful array before 
him, and the enthusiasm of his patriotism 
was appalled. With feverish reiteration, he 
ran over and over, in Im miad, th& «ame 
circle of difficulties, continually returning to 
the question, '^ l^Aen what com be dtme?^' 
Bitterly did he, this night, regret the foolish 
^jqpeoses, into which he had earlf in life 
been led. — *' If it were to do over agaia^ 
lie certaiuly would oot turn his house iuto 
, A casde ; if Ixe had foreseen how much the 
expense would surpass the estimates, as- 
suredly, nothing could have t^npted him to 
«ucfa extravagaaoe. The architect, the ma- 
sons, tibe workmen, one and all, were 
l^oaves ; bi^t^ ooe 9^4 al)^ they »mst be paid. 

Then what could he do ? — And the 

4ebts iiu^urr^d by |tb^ contested elections ! — 
contested elections are cursed things, when 
the bills ccmie to be paid; but, cursed or not, 
they roust be paid Then what could he 
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? — Tile £$tress^ in tdaieb he should in- 
volve hh generous mothet -^ the sacrifices 
lie should require from Ms wife — the fa- 
Hnly quarrels -^ all that lady Sa^ab would 
fiufier from them — the sitMttiwi of his 
^fe.^.^...4^TheB what could he do? — He 
ixust submit to lord Glistonbury, «lid tKke 
dae place^ that was offered to him." 

Viviatiiighed'^'aiXid turned in his be^-^^nd 
sighed — and thought — and tttlTBfed •-»- and 
^hed again — and — the last sigh of ex- 

Ipiring patriotism escaped him! Tid dxi^ 

x^d, to this miserable endy iiMst all patriotism 
<Qm% which is uot supported by the iseem^^ 
iiigly inferior virtues of prudence and t^c^^ 
vsoatp 

Poor Viviaki endeavoured to comfort hidx- 
self by the reflection, that he should not act 
from merely mercenary comsiderations ; but 
that he wus compelled to yield to the soli- 
citations of his mother and of his fadier4n- 
law ; that he vras forced to sacrifice his own 
public opinions to secure domestic peace^ and 
to prevent the distress of his mother, the mi- 
sery, and perhaps danger, of his wife and child* 
Deneliction of principle, in these circum- 
stances, was something lUi:e an anuaUe, a 
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pardonable weakness. — And then^ see it 
in what light you will, as lord Glistonbury 
observed, '^ there ai'e so many, who will 
keep a patriot- in countenance, nowadays, 
for merely changing sides in politics. — A 
man is not even thought to be a man of ta- 
lents, till he gets something by his talents. 
— The bargain he makes, the price he gains, 
is, in most people's estimation, the value of 
the public man/* r 

All this Vivian said to himself to quiet 
his conscience ; and all this, he knew, would 
\)e abundantly satisfactory to the generality 
of people, with whom he associated; there- 
fore, from them he could fear neither re- 
proach nor contempt ; but he could not bear 
even to think of Russell — he felt all the pangs 
of remorse, and agony of shame, as the idea 
,©f such a friend came into his mind. — ^ — 
Again he turned in his bed, and groaned 
aloud — so loud, . that lady Sarah wakened. 
And, starting up, asked what was the mat- 
ter ; but, receiving no answer, she imagined 
that she had been in a dream, or that her 
husband had spoken in his sleep. He 
groaned no jnore, nor did he even sigh; 
Jbut, fatigued with thinking and with feeU 
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ing, he at last fell into a sort of slumber, 
which lasted till it was time to rise. Before 
Vivian was dressed, lord Glistonbury called 
upon him — he went into his dressing-room. 
His lordship came with his best address, 
and most courteoas face of persuasion ; he 
held out bis hand, in a frank and cordial 
manner, as he entered, begging his . dear 
son's pardon for the warmth and want of 
temper, " he was free to . confess, he had 
shown last night ; bnt he was persuaded,'* 
he said, " that Vivian knew his sincere re- 
gard for him, and convinced, that, in short, 
they should never essentially difier; so that 
he was determined to come to talk the mat- 
ter over with him, when they were both 
cool ; and that he felt assured, that Vivian, 
after a night's reflection, wouldalways act 
so, as to justify his preference of his son-in- 
law to his nephew. Hey, Vivian ? " — Lord 
Glistonbury paused for an answer — Vivian 
cut himself, as he was shaving, and was 
glad of a moment's reprieve ; instead of an- 
swering, he only exclaimed, *^ Cursed razor ! 

cut myself ! My lord, won't you sit 

down, if you do me the honour to ^" 

Lord Glistonljury seated hin^self ; and^ in* 

T 5 
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r^nlar order^ with his tiresome parade; of 
expktives^ went through all the arguments^ 
that cofdd be adduced^ to prove the expe^ 
dieiicy of Vivian's taking this place, and as^ 
flirting him, ^^ as he had taken it for granted 
his aon-in-law woald, on such an occasion.** 
The letters of the ^eat and little men, who 
had negotiated the bnsiness of the marqni- 
sate, were then produced, and an account 
given of all that had passed in confidence; 
aiid lord Glistonhurf finished by saying, 
*^ that thfl afiair was absolutely concluded, 
he having paased his word, and pledged his 
hiPiio^r, for Vivian ^^ that he would not 
h^ve spokfm or acted for him, if he had not 
U\%9 that be was, when acting for his son- 
in-law, in fact, aetii^ for himiBelf — his se- 
cond s^lf — thitt there had been no time to 
wait, ito ppssihUity of consulting Vivian — 
that the whole plaj^ was suggested yester- 
day, in twQ bour^ after the house broke up, 
j^n4 wafk i^t^ged in the evening — that 
seafch W^ inquiries luid been made every 
^bere fpy Vivian, but, as he could not be 
found,"' lord GUstPubury said, ^\ he had 
ventured to decide for him, and, as he hop^d, 
ioT^ iater^lt, lAd for that of the family — 
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and the tbi&g, ttom AoUt, Could not be un- 
done -^ his lordfthip'^ word was feacred^ abd 
could not be teti^acted.'' 

Vivian^ in a feeble, itrei^olnte tone, asked 
if tbet^ was no possibility of his bein^ allow- 
ed to decline the place that wa^ 6£fered him, 
and K^eBted, that he conld take a iniddle 
€Otirse; to avoid voting against his lotdship's 
wishes, he could, and he believed that be 
would, accept of the Chiltem Hundreds^ 
and go out of patliament for the session. 

Lord Glistonbury remonstrated against 
what he teamed the madness of this scheme. 

^^ A man like you> my dear Vivian, who 
have distinguished yourself so much already 
in opposition, who will distinguish yourself 
so much more, hereafter, in place and in 
powet. — ' — " 

"No!** — said Vivian^ rising as he fi- 
nished shaving himself-^ ^* No, my lord, 
I shall never more distinguish myself, if I 
abandon the principles I believe to be just 
and true. — What eloquence I have, if I 
have any, has arisen from niy beJftg in 
earnest ; — I shall ' speak ill -*— I shall not 
be able to speak at all — when I get up 
against my conscience ! -* 
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" Oh !" stiid lord Glistoabniy, laughing;. 
** your romaotic patriotism may be very 
nice in it's feelings ; but, believe me, it will . 
not deprive you of the use of your speech. 

— Look at every one of the fine orators of 
our times, and name me one, if you can,, 
who has not spoken, and spoken equally 
well, on both sides of the house ; ay, and 
on both sides of most political questions. — 
Come, come! you'll find you will get oa- 
quite as well as they got oa before you — 
Hey?** 

^' You will find, that I shall be of na user 
to you — that I shall be a dead weight o» 

your hands ." 

, ** You a dead weight! you, who are- 
formed to be nowj, really, without flat- 
tery, you know there^s no occasion for flat-- 
tery between you and me — to be the soal, 
attd, in time, the head of a party Stay !. 

— I know all you are going to say, but 
give me leave to judge — You know there's 
my own nephew, a veiy clever young man, 
no doubt, he is allowed to be ; • and yet, you 
jiee^ I make no comparison between you. — 
I assure you, I am a judge in these matters>, 
^d you see the houfie has confirmed my 
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Judgment ; and, what is mare — for I can 
keep nothing from you — if it won't make 
yon too vain, and make you set too high a 
price upon yourself, which will be very 
troublesome in the present case ; but, I say, 
be that as it may, I will frankly own to you, 
that I believe you have been of essential 
service in procuring me this great, favourite 
object of my life, the marquis ate.'' 

*^ I ! my lord, impossible ! — for 1 never 
took the slightest step toward procur-» 
ing it.'* 

'* Pardon me, you took the most effectual 
step — without knowing it, perhaps. — You 
spokaso well, in opposition, that you made 
it the interest of ministry to muzzle you ; 
and there was no way se effectual of get- 
ting at you, as through me, I being your 
father-in-law, and you my heir. — You 
don't see the secret concatenation of these 
things with a glance, as I do, who have 
been used to them so long. — And there 
was no way of coming to the point with 
me witlK)ut the marquisate, that was my 
sine qud non; arid you see I gained my 
point — by your means, chiefly, I am free 
to allow — though Marmaduke would 
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gladly persuade the it wad by his negotiM^ 
ing ; — but I do you justice ; I did you jus- 
tice, too^ in more thau woitis, wben 1 sti-- 
pulated for that plaoe for yoa> Which^ iu 
fact^ I knew you could not go on much 
longer without* — So, my dear Vivian, all 
this explained, to our mutual satisfaction, 
we have nothing more to do, but to shake 
hands upon it, and go down stairs ; for I 

have engaged myself and secretary- — to 

breakfast with you, and he hss JuU powers^y 
and is to carry back our capitulation — 
And,*' continued lord Glistonbury, looking 
out of the window — " here's our friend's 

carriage " 

" Oh ! my lord, it is not yet too late !** 
cried Vivian; >* it may yet be arranged 
otherwise — Is there no way — no possi- 
bility? ''' 

A thundering knock at the house door* 

** I wish to Heaven, my lord ! «■ * * 

" So do I wish to Heaven, with all my 
soul, that you would finish this nonsense, 
my dear Vivian, and ccHne down to break- 
fast — Come, come, come ! — Hey, hey, 
hey ! -^ TTiis is absolutely too ridiculous^ 
and I mrtet go, if you don't. - — Only con- 
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sider a political breakfast of this na- 
ture ." 

Lord Glistonbury hurried down stairs; 
reluctantly^ and with a heavy heart: 



and repugnant conscience^ Vivian followed* 
At this instant, he wished for Rnssell^ to 
prevent what he knew woald be the con- 
sequence of this interview. — But Rnssell 
was absent — the keeper of his conscience, 
the snpporter of his resolution, was not at 
hand — Wo to him, who is not the keeper 
of his own conscience — the snpporter of 

his own resolution! The result of this 

political breakfast was just what every 
reader, who knows the world but half as 
well as lord Glistonbnry knew it, has pro- 
bably long since anticipated. The capitu* 
lation of the patriots of the Glistonbury 
band, with Vivian at their head, was 
settled. Lord Glistonbnry lost no charac- 
ter by this transaction, for be had none to 
lose — he was quite at his ease, or qnite 
callous. But Vivian bartered, for a paltry 
accommodation of his pecuniary difficulties, 
a reputation, which stood high in the pnb- 
lic opinion — which was invaluable in his 
own — which was his last stake of tiappi^ 
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Hess. — He knew this — he felt it, with all 

the anguish of exquisite, hut useless sen- 

9ibiUty. 

• Lord Glistonbury and his new friend, 

secretary — , who was a man of wit,. 

as well as a politician, rallied Vivian upon 
his gravity, and upon his evident depression 
of spirits. 

** Really, my dear Vivian I " cried lord 
Glistonbury, " my patience is now ex- 
hausted, and I must not let you expose 
yourself here, before our friend, as a novice — 
Hey ! hey ! — Why, wQl you never open 
your eyes, and see the world as it is ? — 
Why! what? — Did you never read the 
fable of the dog and his master's meat ? - — 
Well ! it is come to that now in England ; 
and he is a foolish dog, indeed, who^ when 
he can*t save the meat, won't secure his 
share — Hey ? " 

His lordship and the secretary laughed 
in concert.^ 

" Look, how Vivian preserves his solem- 
nity ! '* continued lord Glistonbury ; ^^ and 
he really looks as if he was sui'prised at us^ 
My dear Vivian ! it requires all my know- 
ledge of youi-'iowwe jfbi to believe, that you 
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are in earnest^ and not acting the part of 
a patriot of older times." 

^^ Oh ! " cried the secretary, with a face- 
tious air — " Mr. Vivian assuredly knows, 
as ivell as we do, that . 

' A patriot is a fool in evVy age. 
Whom all lord chamberlains allow the stage/ 

But oflF the stage we lay aside heroics, or 
how should we ever get on ? — Did you 
hear, my lord," continued the secretary, 
turning to Idrd Glistonbury, ^^ that there is 
another blue riband fallen in to us by the 
deathoflordG***?" 

"I had a great regard for poor lord 
G * * *. — Many applications, I suppose, 
for the vacant riband ? " 

From the vacant riband, they went on to 
talk over this man^s pension and the other 
man's job ; and considered, who was to 
get such and such a place, when such and 
such a person should resign, or succeed to 
something better, — Then all the miserable ' 
mysteries of ministerial craft were unveiled 
to Vivian's eyes — He had read, he had 
heard, he had believed^ that public affairs 
were conducted in this manner; but he 
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bad never^ till now> actually seen it: fa« 
was really novice enough *$till to feel stiN 
piise at finding, that, after all the fiae pro- 
iosskms .m»de 00 mil sides, the main, t^e 
only object of these politicians, was to keep 
their own, or to get into the places of 
others. Vivian felt every naoment his dis- 
gust and bis melancholy increase " And 

it is with iheae people I hitve consented 
to act! AiMl I «m to be hnmed along, 
by this streain ^ corroption, to infamy and 
oUivion » Then Kitsldell ! ■ ■ ■ ■■ .*' 

Wimwo. resolved to retzact the vsag$^ 
ment he had just made with lord Glis^ton^ 
tnury and the secretary, and be iraited only 
£or a pause in iheir oonversatioa to isxplai^ 
himself. But^ before any paose occariMl^ 
aore coanpany came in, die secretary hur- 
ried away, saying to ViriaB^ who would 
have stof^ed him at die door-^ 

'^ Oh ! my dear ux, every thing is s^tied 
now, and you norust be with us in the house 
to night — and you will find the whole bu- 
aimess will go on as smoothly as possible, 
if gentlemen will but act together and 
strengthen the hands of government.— I 
beg pardon, fox breaking away — but so 
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many people are waiting for me — and any 
thing farther we can settle when we meet 
in the house.** 

Lord Glistonbury also refisised to listen 
to farther explanations — said that all was 
settled, and that it was impossible to make 
i^ny recanta;tion^. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The hour of going to the honse of com* 
mons at length arrived; lord Glistonbury 
saw that Vivian was so much out of spirits, 
and in such confusion of mind^ he began 
to fear that our hero's own account of him- 
self was just> and that he would not be able 
to command ideas , or even words, when he 
was to speak in opposition to what he 
called his principles and liis conscience, — 
" This son of mine, instead of being our 
great Apollo, will be a dead weight on our 
hands, unless we can contrive to raise his 
spirits." 

So, to raise his spirits, lord Glistonbury 
accompanied him to the coffee-room of the 
house, and insisted upon his taking some re- 
fi'eshment before he should attempt to 
speak. His lordship fortified him with 
bumper after bumper, till at last Vivian 
came up to the speaking point. — He took 
his seat in his new place in the house, and. 
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endeavouring to brave away the sense of 
shame^ rose to speak. Notwithstanding the 
assistance of the wine, and the example of 
Mr. Marmaduke Lidhurst, who spoke be- 
fore him with undaunted assurance, Vivian 
could scarcely get on with a hesitating, 
confused, inconsistent speech, uttered in 
so -low and indistinct a voice, that the 
reporters in the gallery complained, that 
they could not catch this honourable mem- 
ber's meaning, or that his words did not 
reach them. Conscious of his failure, and 
still more conscious of it's cause, he retired 
again to the coffee-room^ as soon as he had 
finished speaking, and, again lord Glistonbury 
plied him with wine, saying, that he would 
find he would do very well in reply presently. 
— It happened, that lord Glistonbury was 

called away — Vivian remained. Mr. 

Wharton, with a party of his fi'iends, entered 
the coffee-room. Wharton seemed much 
heated both with wine and anger — he was 
talking eagerly to the gentlemen with him,- 
and he pronounced the words, " Infamous 
conduct ! — Shabby ! — Paltry fellow ! *' — so 
loud, that all the coffee-room turned to 
listen. Colonel S ^ a gentleman, who 
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was one of Wharton^s party^ bat who 
had a good opinion of Vivian, at this mo- 
ment took him by ihe arm, and, drawing 
him aside, whispered, in confidienee, that 
he was persuaded there had been some 
mistake in the an*angements, which, as it wa& 
reported, lord Gli&tonbury had just made 
with ministry, for that Mr. Wharton, and 
many of his lordship*s former party, com- 
plained of having been shamefidly deserted. 
^' And to break onr word and honour to 
our party is a thing no gentleman can do. 
Wharton had a direct promise from his 
lordiship, that he never would cmne in till 
he should come in along with him. And 
now it is confidently said, that lord Gliston- 
bury has made his bargain for his own 
marquieate, and provided only for himself, 
his nephew, and his son-in-law.'* 

Thrown into the ntmost consternation by 
the idea of this double forfeiture of honour, 
this breach both of puHic and private faith, 

Vivian, after thanking colonel S for his 

friendly manner of communicating this in- 
formation, and. declaring^ that the trans- 
action was totally unkno^vn to him, begged 
that' the colonel, would do him the favour 
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and the justice to be preseat when he sbonld 
re^oire an explanation* hoxa lord Cliston- 

bfiry; To this colbiiet S« consented^ 

and they hastened in search of his lord^ 
ship ; his lordship was not to be found ; but 
Mr. Marmaduke Lidharst was, however, in 
the coflfe&^room, smd upon Vivian's refer- 
ring^ to him, he could not deny the truth of 
the charge, though- he used aH^ his po^'ers 
of circtimldcutioft to evade giving a direct 
answer. The shame, the indignation^ that 
rapidly succeeded to each other in Vivian's 
countenanee> suiSciently convinced colonel 
S- — r- that he had no share in the private 
part of this disgraceful transaction ; and he 
very handsomely assured Vivian, that ** he 
would set the matter^ in it's tnie- point of 
view with his friends." Marmaduke soon 
found a pretence to withdraw — ^some mem- 
ber was speaking in the ' house, wh<Hn he 
must hear, h'e said, and away he went. 

At this moment Mr. Wharton, who was 
walking down the room with his friends, 
}>assed by Vivian, aaid, as he passed, said-^ 
'^ That private vices are public benefits, 
we all know ; but that public vices are pri- 
vate benefits, some of us, ala« ! have yet to 
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learn. But Fd have that little^ whiflSing, 
most noble and puissant prince expectant, 
his majesty's right trusty y and entirely he- 
loved cousin elect, know, that plain Bob 
Wharton is not a man to be duped and de- 
serted with impunity." 

*' Who does he mean ? — ^What does he 
mean?" — whispered some of the bystanders. 
^* What prince is he talking of? — Which of 

the princes ? " ^^ Oh ! none of the princes," 

replied another. — *^You know jnost noble 
and puissant prince is the title of a mar- 
quis, and our right trusty y and entirely 
beloved cousin^ the style in which the king 
writes to him." 

*^ But, who is this marquis expectant ? " 

" Don't you know? — Lord Glistonbury." 

" But some of his lordship's friends 
ought to take it up, surely ! " 

*^ Hush! — his son-in-law will hear yjou." 

*^ Where?" 

^^ There— don't look!" 

Vivian was, with reason, so much exas- 
perated, by the treacherous duplicity of lord 
Glistonbury's conduct, that he was ill in- 
clined to undertake his lordship's defence, 
and determined to leave it to himself, or to 
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his nephew ; yet the whispers operated ndt 
a little upon his weakness. Wtiarton, who 
was walking with his set tip and down the 
room, again came within Vivian's hearinst, 
and, JUS he passed, exclaimed — - 

" Public vice! and public virtue! pre- 
cious, well matched pair!" - 

" Who is public vice, and who-^is public 
i?iW«e?" said one of Wharton's • compa- 
nions. 

" Don't you know ? " replied Wharton — 
" The heir at law and the son-in-law." 

On hearing this speech, Vivian; who 
knew that be Wias one of the person?, to 

- whom it alluded, started forward to demand 
• an explanation from Wharton ; but colo- 

nel S held him back. *^^ You are 

not called upon, by any fneans, to take 

- notice of this,*' said the colonel: *^ Wharton 
did not address himself to you, and, though 
he might mean what he said for you, yet 
he speaks under a false impression; and, 
besides, he is not quite sober. Leave it to 
me, and I will settle it all to your satisfaction 
before to morrow." Vivian listened unwil- 
lingly and uneasily to the friendly counsel : 
he was more hurt, than he had ever before 
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ifdt^hiniself, fay any of Wbiirtoii';s saroasms^ 
ibeoanae there was now in them a mixtiiie 
•ir»ftrQih.; JandaniGia aeMctm /feeds moreir- 
rhlJile» th«Q virhen he 19 eooseions that he is 
partly to blame^ and ajqpcefaensive. tiat 
others will think him w^ieUaaiafale than 
he really is. His trritaSnlity was iucreased 
hy the .wbjy^pelrs, he bltd heei^d^ md l!he looks 
he now peroeiyetd aoaoiaiig, the by^taade^s 
the voice^ the opinion of numbers^ the &ar 
of what -others ^ottld tbiiik or say^ ope- 
rated/jftgainfit his b^t1{er jiiilgnieiiit. ; 

'•^ Com^/' said colonels — r^, "lletiM go 
and ^ee what tbey ma^ d^g4ti tM^h^weJ*' 

Vivian refiised .to .stir^ «a^bg,: tbat it 
would be lefm^g the ^ekA, ;to Whoarttm. 
Wharton^ at the [instafit^ r€|>assed; 9SA9 
still irannupig the eh^i^s^ with half inl^m- 
cated wity upon, the ^fime ideas^t^ltera^ed*^ 

" PifbUc vice ! — ^We all [knew ^i^re thai 

would end^ in th^e days — :ia pilblic ho- 

xtoiirs ; bnt^ none of yon would btfMeye iqae, 

. when I told you where ^pubUc tw^Me . would 

. end— in private treachery ! -^ 

*^ That's neat ! — that's strong ! — faidi^ 
that's home ! " whispered some one. 

'^ Mr. Wharton!'* cried Vivian, g<Hqg 
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U|pr to kim^ ^' I coald not help hearing 
-vdiat yon said just now%-rDid yoi^ latend it 
far me?*' 

^^ You heard it, it seemsy sir, and that is 
siiflScient," replied Whartoji, in an insolent 
tone -/ ^^ as to what I meant^ I presume it is 
pretty evident ; hut, if you think it requirepi 
any explanation^ I am as ready to givey as 
you can be to ask it." 

^^ The ^ooner the hetter, then^ sir/* sai^ 
Vivian. 

The two gentlemen i^alked aw ay together, 
Kyhilst the spectators ex,clainied# ^^ Ver^ 
^irited^ Indeed I — ^very right I-pyejy, proper ! 
. — Vivian could do na less than call hiip 
out.T-*But^ after all, What was the ^.^rrel 
ahtout?— W^ic^ ,of them va# to blame ^*' 

Long before the^ joints wene settled^ 
the challenge was given and accepted, Co* 

lonel S y who followed Vivian and 

Wharton, endeavoured to set things t<^ 
rights, by explaining, that Vivian h^d been 
deceived by lord Glisl^onbucy^ and kept to- 
tally in the dark respecting the negotiation 
for the marquisate. But Wharton, aware 
that by taJkuig up the matter immediately 
in such a spirited wqif, he should do himself 
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infinite honour with his party, and witli that 
majority of the world, who think that the 
greatest merit of a man is to stand to he shot 
at, was not at all willing to listen to these re- 
presentations. Colonel S declared, that, 

were he in Mr. Wharton's place, he shonld, 
withont hesitation, make an apology to Mr. 
Vivian, and pnhllcly acknowledge, that what 
he said in the coffee-room was spoken under 
a false impression, which a plain statement 
of facts has totally removed ; but Wharton 
disdained all terms of accommodation ; his 
policy, pride, and desire of revenge, all 
conspired to produce that air rf Insolent 
determination to fight, which, with some 
people, would obtain the glorious name of 

COURAGE. By this sort of courage, can 

men of the most base and profligate cha- 
racters often put themselves, in a moment, 
upon an equal footing with men of prin- 
ciple and virtue ! 

It was settled, that Mr. Wharton and 

Vivian shonld meet, at eight o'clock the 

' next morning, in a field " near town. Co- 

lonel S consented to be Vivian*s se- 

cond.-^- — Russell was not yet returned, not 
expected fill t'^ix the next day. 
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Lt^ to his cool reflection, Vivian thought^ 
i^'ith horrour, of the misery, into which tlie 
event of this duel might involve all with 
whom he was connected, and all who 
were attached to him. — The afFair was, of 
course, to he kept a secret from all at Glis- 
tonbnry House, where Vivian was engaged 
to dine with a large ministerial party. Ho 
went home to dress: hoping to have a 
quarter of an hour to himself, he dismissed 
hh servant, who was waiting in an antir 
chamber, sowing, that he would ring when 
he wanted him ; but, on entering his own 
dressing-room, he, to his surprise and mor- 
tification, found his w^fe seated there, wait- 
ing for him with a face of anxious expecta* 
tion ; a case of new set diamonds on a table 
beside her. ^* I tliought you were at your 
father's, my dear ! — Are not you to be at 
Glistonbury House to day ? " said Vivian. 

"No,** replied lady Sarah. "Surely, 
Mr. Vivian, you know that my father gives 
a political dinner, and I suppose you are 
to be there ? " 

"Oh, yes!** cried Vivian; " I did not 
know what I was saying— I am to be ther^^ 
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and must dres^^"* (loeking at his watch,) 
^ for i have no tiitie to fifpare— — .'' 

*' Be that as it mby, t must iirtnide tipon 
yoar time, for a few minutes^** said lady 
Sarab^ 

Vivian stood itnpatieiitlj attentive, whilst 
lady Sarah seemed to find it diflicnlt to 
begin ^ome speech, which she had prepared. 

** Women, 1 know, hate noting to do 
with polities'' — She b^gan in a con«^traiiied 
voice ; but^ suddenly qmtting her ai^ and 
tone of constraint, she started iip> ftnd ex* 
claimed— 

'' Oh, my dear, dear hn^band! what have 
yon done ? — —No, no, I cannot, will not be- 
lieve it, till I hear it from yonr own lips!"— 

** What is the matter, my dear lady 
Sarah ^ — Yon astonish, and almost alarm 
mel'* — ^said Vivian, endeavoniing to pre- 
serve composure of conntenance. 
» ** I will not. — Heaven forbid, that I 
should alarm you, as I have been alarmed 1** 
«aid lady Sarah, ^ commanding her voice 
again to a tone of tranquillity. — I ought, 
and, if I \vere ilot weak, should be con- 
vinced, that there is nq reason -for alarm. 
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"jrheTO has been some mistdke^ via ^onbtr 
and I hare beeo to blame far. listening . tcK 
idiiB leportSv Let Bfte^ bowfif^er^ state tbe 
fects,-r—-Half an boar agoj I was at Gray V 
tlie jeweller's, t© call for ray jpoor motH^r's 
dliamoiKls, wbicbv you know, be has reset-*^ 

"Yes-^WellJ" 

*^ And, whilst I was in the shop, a party* 
af gentlemen came in, all of them unknown 
to me, and, of course, 1 was equally un*n 
known \o them ; for they began to speak 
of yon in a manner, in which none know-' 
tng me comld ^c^tmre in my presence;.— r 
They came fresh, as I understoodj from tbp 
gallery of ' the house, whe.iie they had beea 
listening to this day's dfebate. Tbiey sai4 
... . I cannot bear to repeat or to thii^k of 

wh^'t they i^aid You cannot have bar- 

fe/ed you^ public reputation for a mar- 

q^sate for ^ay ftitjber? Y^u cfiunp^ 

liaye done that, whiclx is dishpijipurable^ — 

« 

yoi) cannot l^ave deserted your party for a 

paltry pl^ce for yoursetf! You turir 

pale. — I wisb^ if it pleased God, t^at I wiM^ 
this moment ia my grave!^—-'^ 

^•^ Heaven forbid,, mj dear. lady Sarah!'* 
€Piedi Vijvia9> ferciog ^ smile^ and ^dea-r 
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iptiriiig to speak in a tone of raillery. "Why 
shonld yon wish to be in -your grave^ be^ 
pause ynor husband has jnst got a good, 
waiTO placer Live! live!" said he, rais- 
ing her powerless hand ;, " for consider — as I 
did — and this consideration was of no small 
weight with mc — consider, iny dear Sarah^ 
how much better you will live for it!'' 

" And you did consider me? And that 
rfirf weigh with you ? — Oh ! this is what 
I dreaded most!" cried lady S^arah.— • 
•* When will you know my real character? 
When will you have confidence in your wife, 
sir ? When will you know the power, the 
unconquered, unconquerable power, of her 
affection for you ? " 

Vivian, much struck by the strength of 
her expression, as she uttered these word^,' 
was a moment silent In astonishment; asd 
ftien could only, in an incaberent manner, 
protest, that he did hnow — that he had 
always done justice to her character — that 
be believed in her affection — and had the 
greatest confidence in it's power. 

*^ No, sir, no ! — Do not say that, which J 
may not, cannot credit! — You have not 
fconftdence-in the power of my affection, o^ 
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you would niever have done this thing to 

save n^e pain. What pain can be s6 

great to me^ as the thought of my husband*id 

reputation suftering abasement ? Do 

you think, that, in comparison with this, I, 
your wife, could'put the loss of a service of 
plate, or house in town, or equipage, or sei*- 

vants, or such baubles as these ?" added 

»he, her eyes glancing upon the diamonds ; 
then, snatching them up, " Take them, take 
themr cried she, " they were my mother's ; 
and, if her spirit could look down from Hea*- 
van upon jos^ she would approve my offer — 

she would comnxand your acceptance. 

Then here, on my knees, I conjure you, ray 
fceloved husband, take them — sell them -^ 
•cell plate, furniture, house, equipage, sell 
every tiling, rather than your honour! — '* 

" It is sold," said Vivian,, in a voice of 
despair. 

" Redeem it, redeem it, at any price!" 
cried lady Sarah -^'^ No! I will kneel here 
at your feet — ydti shall nbt raise me, till I 
have obtained this promise, this justice to 
me, to yourself! '* 

" It is^ too late," said Vivian, writhing in* 
agony. 

u 6. 
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"Never too late ! " cried lady Sarah *^ 
^^ Give «p the plaoe. — Never too late ! —Give 
\sp the place -*- write this moment, and all 
will be well ; fior yanr honour will be saved, 
and the rest is as nothing in my eyes ! '' 

^ Higfa-niladed woman!'* cried Vivian--- 
^ Why did riot I hear you sooner r — Why did 
not 1 avail myself of your strength of •sonl?'* 

*^ Use it now — hear me now — let w 
: waste no time in words •**- here is pen and 
ink — write, my dearest hnsband I and be 
-yourself agaiA.*' 

*^ Yon waste the energy of your mi^d on 
me,** cried Vivian, breaking from lady Sar 
rdb, and striking his forehead violently ; 
" 1 aim not wcKptby of snoh atte^bm^nt'^it 
is done — it ca9syp(( be ondMe — I am^ 
weak, vmftA^ disjlononned wretch ! •— 1 1^ 
yon, it c AKKOTrfce nndone ! — ** 

Lady Sarah it)se, and stood in defspak- 
Hicn, looking op to H^wen, sh<e was silenf 
for some momente. — ^--Alfter whidh, ^ 
proaching her hmbaad^ i*he ^said, i^i-w «1* 
tered, calm voice— ^^ .Since it camptot he un- 
done, I will urge you no m<^^ &u^i ^t«- 
j&er in glory or in shame, you a^e secure 
• that your wife will abide by you." - 
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. Yiviaii epibr^ced hqr with a tenderness, 
lyhich he had never before felt, " Excel- 
j[ent woman r in justice to myself^ I mttst 
tell you/' cried be^ " ^b** ^ V%^ deceived 
into this, situation. — I can say no more!" 

At this, moment, ^ servant knocked at 
th? dQorjh VripgiPft ^ 'JS^cssage from lord 
Cflistc^nhnry, to say^ that all the company 
^ere assembled, and that dinner waited for 
Mr. Vivi^ift. 

^^ Yo«a ar^ not in 9. fit state tq go». Shall. 
I s^nd an apology to my father?" 

" Oil, no ! — I mnst go/' cried Vivian, 
startling up — " I must go, or it will be 
thonglit — or it will be suspected. — I can't 
^j^plain it to you, my dears but I must go 
— I must aj^ear to day, and in spirits, too. 
if poswble.** 

He hurried away. A servant delivered 
'to lady Sarah a number of notes and cards. 
The notes were notes of congratulation, 
from many of her acquaintance, upon the 
report m circulation, that her father was 
immediately to be a marquis. The cards 
were from people who were to be ather as- 
sembly that night. This was one of her 
nights y ^vrhich were usually crowded. Lady 
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Sarah's first wish was to write apologiesv 
and to say, that she was not well enough to 
see company; but, recollecting that her 
husband had said, ** he must appear y and 
in spirits, too, if possible," she thought, that 
it might be more for their interest, and ac- 
cording to his wishes, that she should see 
company, and that no appearance of de- 
jection should be discerned in his wife. She 
prepared herself accordingly, and, with a 
heavy heart, walked through her splendid 
apartments, to see whether the decorations 
had been properly executed. 

In the mean time, Vivian dined at lord 
Glistbnbury's, with a large ministerial party. 
As soon as he could, after dinner, Vivian 
got away, and lord Glistonbury attributed 
his retiring early to the awkwardness he 
might feel in the company of niren, whom he 
had, till now, ^o Tiplently opposed. Tliis 
his lordship thought a foolish young marCs 
Jeeling, which would soon wear away. 
Vivian returned to his own house, anxious 
to escape^ from crowds, and to have some 
hours of leisure to pass alone ; but, the mo- 
ment he entered his own house, he saw the 
great staircase lined with roses and orange* 
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trees ; he found the rooms- lighted up, and 
prepared for company; and lady Sarah 
dressed', for tlie first time, iA aU her mo- 
therms diamonds. 

*^ Good Heayens ! —Do you see company 
to night ? " cried he, 

"Yes; for I thought, my dear, that you 
would wish it.'' . 

" I. wish it ! -^Oh ! if you knew how 1 wish 
to be alone! — ^*' 

" Then, as no one is yet come, I can still 
shut my doors, and order them to say, that I 
am not well enough to see company — I am 
sure it is true. Shall I ? — " 

" No, my dearjitistoolatje ;" said Vivian : " I 
am afraid it is impossible for you to do thq^t/' 
'^ Not impossible, if ypu wish it." 
*^ Well, do as you please.*' 
" Which is most for ypur interest ?-r-r I 
^ave no other pleasure.*' ^ 

"You are too eood; to me, and I fear I 
shall never have it in my pa wet to show 
ydu any gratitude — — " 

" But decide which is best to . be done, 
my dear," said lady Sarah. 

" Why, my dear, I beKev\ you . judged 
rightly — See your friends, and make the 
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bsst of it — ](iit I cfw l^iqp^fiff ojily for ^ po- 
Ment; I kar^ jbn^iqf^ of c^iPsequeQce— 
letters — pup^rjs — thai i^nst |^ finished to- 
night; and I must now go to my study-" 

^* y^^ $ball not be inteirupted,'' ^%^ lady 
Sarah — ^' I will exert myself as^ mud^ %f 
|H)i$s)ble— - — "^ 

A thundering knock at thf door.— Vi- 
jyitiii |)S|^sed through the simoon, and gained 
his study; where, after remainkxg for >^om^ 
tpne^ ill painfol reflecticKi^ h^ was soused by 
li^aring tl^ clock strike tn^elVe. IJe re- 
^jj^pcted^ that he bad se^^aL <arrangements 
to make in his affairs this ^ght; and that it 
was incumbent on him to sign and execute 
9W^lj which had been for gome time in 
his possession^ with certain blanks not yet 
filled up. His wife was^ by bis marriage- 
^ettlppients, amply^ provided for ; but he in-^ 
serted in his will some clauses, which he 
tI)ipDght ^^puld add to h0r p^uUar comfort^ 
j^tp^kcare ta word them $o,.thathj$ re- 
spect and esteem should be known bere^er 
to Sjtjl th^ world ; and that,, if hp died,, he 
should leave her the consolation of know- 
ing, that his la^t feelin^^ for h^r w^rfj those 
pf gratitude ^nd aflfectio».— — To Ju? npko- 
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4)ier, h^ left all tbftt was in liis . pow» to 
contnimte tp the f 9,9^ of her deelining 
•y^ar? -^ often obliged to paus^ whikt he 
wrote, oyer eoioe by th« thoughts of what 
her grief wo^l4 be if h§ died. He left \m 
friend Russell, in rerfialnder, to a con$ideiy- 
al^le part of !)i6 estate; aild he w^s j«i«t 
adding the bequest of certain boolcs; i^hidi 
th^y had re^d together in his better daya^ 
fxrhen the door of the atudy suddenly ppeia- 
^f and his mother entered. 

'' What is all this ? " cried she — '' I^ 
mersed in papers at such a time as this r 

*^ I so hate crowded assemblies/' said Vi- 
TiaU; huddling his papers together^ and adr 
yancing to meet his mother. 

''So do I," said lady Mary; **but I havi^ 
*been waiting, with exemplary patience, 
where I was stationed by lady Sarah, at tl^ue 
card-table, every instant expecting your ar^ 
yiyjal, that I n^ight have a few minutes' con- 
versation with you, and inqjoire how matters 
went on jat the honse, and congratulate ^^ 

Be£brp sh^ had fijuished the word congra- 
tulate^ ^ stopped 'ishort ; foi* ^he had,, by 
this time, * foil view of her son's county- 
nance: and she l^newtfant coujitenanc^ isp 
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well, tha| It was impossible to disgnise it so 
ms to deceive her maternal penetration. 

" My dear son T said she, " something 
is going wrong; I conjure yon, tell me 
what is the matter?** — Her eye glanced 
npon the parchments, and she saw that it 
was a will. Vivian forced a langh, and 
asked her, if she had the weakness some 
people felt of disliking to see a will, or of 
fancying, that a man was going to die if he 
made his will. Then, to quiet her appre- 
hensions, and to put a stop to her farther 
inquiries, he^threw aside his papers, and 
returned with her to the company, where he 
exerted himself to appear as gay as the oc- 
casion required. Lord GSistonbury, who- 
had called in for a few moments, was now 
playing the great man, as well as his total 
want of dignity of mind and manners 
would permit ; he was answering, in whis- 
pers, questions about his marquisate, and 
sustaining, with all his might, his new part 
of the friend of government. — ^Every thing 
conspired to strike Vivian with melan* 
choly — yet he constrained himself so far, 
that his charnting spirits delighted all, who 
were uninterested in observing any but the 
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external signs of gayety; but his mother 
aaw that his vivacity was forced* She made 
inquiries from all the gentlemen of her ac- 
quaintance^ about what had passed the pre- 
ceding day, both at the house of commons^ 
and to day^ at the dinner at lord Glistoq^ 
bury 8 ; but those, who had been at lord 
Glistonbury's dinnery assured her, that every 
thins" had been as amicable as could be; 
and his ministerial friends said, that every 
thing had gone on as smoothly as possible 
at the house : of what had passed between 
Mr. Wharton and Vivian in the coflfee* 
room, nobody could give her an account. 
Hv^Skdy but not satisfied^ the anxious mo* 
ther sent to the hotel, whcJre Mr, Russell 
lodged, to inquire, whether he was re- 
turned to town, and to beg to see him un- 
mediately. From him^ she thought, she 
should learn the truth ; or, by his influence 
over her son, she hoped, that, if there was 
any danger of a quarrel, it might be in time 
prevented. H^r servant, ho>vever, brought 
word, that Mr. Russell was not expected 
from the country till ten o'clock the ne^t 
morning ; but that her note would be given 
to him directly on his arrival. — She ap* 
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pUed keraelf next to the study of ber 
daughter's coantenaoee, irbilst she asked 
two or three qnettkms, calculated to. disco'- 
rvr^ whether lady Sarah was under any 
anxiety about Vivian. Bvt, though lady 
Sarah's coaatenance exhibited not the 
slightest Tariatkm under this trials yet this 
tranquillity was by no means decisiyely sa- 
tis£ACtory/; becanse^ whatever might be her 
intemal ^itation^ she knew diat lady Sa^ 
rah. could maintain the same conntenance» 
Lady Sarah, who plainly discerned her mo<* 
ther's anxiona curiosity > tibcmglit it her duty 
to keep her husband's secrets ; and, imi^n-r 
ing that she knew the whole troth,, was not 
farther alarmed by .these hints, nor did they 
lead her to suspect tlie real s4»U:e of tha 
case. 

Lady Mary was, ^t l^gtib,. tolejrably w^ 
Mtisfied> by ^ conversAtlOU widi hisf 9Ml; 
during the course, o/ whiah, she si^^d, m 
her imaginatioja, th»t he \iad Qolf hee^ iflir* 
aertiag m hi» ^vfU iibe^^it to }m Snm4 
Ruas^U; md ikut the depression o| his 
(ppiritii aro9ie ft^m il^ ^tn^^le he Imd ha4 
in df termisifig tp vo^e ^g^p^t Im? p^triptW 

i4«a9^ She. rOAe to diepart ; m^ Yiyi»»i ft» 
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lb co&ducted her dovrn stairi^ and put her 
iuto her carriage^ could scai^cely repress hur 
feelhigs ; and he took $o tender a leave of 
her, that all her apprehensions rermcd ; but 
there was a cry of " LaA/ — somebodtfs 
carriage ! " and lady Mary's coachman drove 
on immediately, without giving her time for 
one word more. After his mother's departure, 
Vivian, instead of returning to the company. 
Went to his study, and took this opportunity 
of finishing his will^ but, as the servants 
were all in attendance at supper, he conid 
not get any body to witness it \ and for this 
he was obliged to wait till a very late hour, 
when all the company, ait last, departed. 
1h» rattle of carriages at khgth died awtty ; 
and, when all was sileootee, just as he waa 
about to ring for his witnesses, he heard 
lady Sarah's step ccuning aloi^ the corri- 
dor towards the study : be went tmt imme^ 
diat^ to meet her> drew fa^r arm within 
his ^afieotionately, and toedc two or threQ 
turns with her np aad down the empty 
saloon, whilst a servant waa €^tinguisbiog 
the lights. Vivian's mind was so full, that 
he could nqt speak ; and be was scarcely 
conscious that he had not spoken, till Udf 
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Sarali broke the sileace, by asking if he had 
finished his business. 

*^ No, my dear^ I have more to do yet ; 
but you will oblige me, if you will go to 
to rest — You must be fatigued — miud and 
body r 

m 

** you seem fatigued almost to death ,'* said 
lady Sarah ; '^ and cannot you finish tiie re- 
mainder of your business as well to mor-- 
row ?'• 

** No,** replied Vivian — '* it must be fi-» 
Dished before to morrow. — I am bound in 
duty to finish it befora to morrow.*" 

** If it^is a point of duty, I have no more 
to say,'*, replied lady Sarah • — ** but," — ^ 
covtinued she, in a tone ' of proud humi- 
lity — '* but if I might so^ far intrude^'upon 
your confidence, as to inquire -•'* 

^^ Make no inquiries, my dear ; for I can* 
not answer any, even of yours " — said Vi- 
vian — " And let me beg of you to go to 
rest ; my mind will then be more at eas&. — 
I cannot command my thoughts, whilst I 
am anxious about you; and 1 am anxious — 
more anxious than ever I was in my life — 
about yau at this moment. You will oblige 
me, if you will go to rest," 
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** I CAKNOT rest, but I will leave yoii, 
since you desire it ^— I have no idle curi- 
osity — Goodnight!" 

" Good night I and thank you, once more, 
my excellent wife, for all your kindness.*' 

^^ There cannot be a better woman ! *' 
said Vivian to himself^ as she retired.-^ 
*^ Why have I not loved her, as she de- 
served to be loved ?— Weak ! — alas ! weak in 
every thing! — But what a pity, that, with 
' all her virtues, she has, to the whole world 
but me, such ungracious manners! What a 
pity, that, with such powers to bear and 
forbear, she has so little the talent of pleas- 
ing! What a pity, that a too rigid educa- 
tion has prevented her from being as agree- 
able and amiable as she is estimable. — But 
it ill becomes me to blame any one but my- 
self! — If I live,! will do my utmost to make 
her happy — If I live, I will yet repair all. 
— And, if I die, she will have but little 
reason to deplore the loss of such a hus- 
band ." 

Vivian now executed his will -^ wrote 
several letters of business — burnt letters — 
arranged papers — regretted that Russell, 
who w€» to he his executor, was not^near 
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him — made many iHtter refleodaQs <gi the 
past, many geod re^olations for the fntinre, 
in case he should snrvive ; then, eveih 
powered with fatigue of mind, slept for some 
time, and wad wakened by the clock's stiSir 
ing seven. By eight o'dock, he was at the 
place appointed — Mr. Wharton a^p^ared a 
few manutes afterwi^ds« Their e^conds 

« 

having toeasured out the distance, they took 
their. giV>und. As Vivian had giyen tib^ 
.<^halle»ge, Wharton had the first fire — fle 
fired -^ Vivian staggered some paces b^, 
fined his pistol imto the air, and &}}.- The 
seconds ran to his assistance, and raised 
him ftom the ground. The buHet had 
entered his chest. He stretched out his 
iiand to Mr. Wharton, in token of forgive- 
*ness, and, assopn as he could speaks desired 
die seconds to remember, diat it was he 
:gave the challenge, a;Dd that he thought 
he deserved to bear the blam^ of the quarrel. 
Wharton, callous as he w^^ ^seemed struck 
with pity and remorse : he asked what friends 
Vivian would wish to have apprised of his 
situation. A surgeon was in attendance. 
Vivian, faint from loss of blood, just pro- 
nounced Russell's name, and the. name of 
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Ijie hotel where he was to he found, addii^ 
" nobody else'' Wharton rode ofif^ under- 
takmg to find Mr. Russell -, and Vivian wa^ 
oarried into a little pnblic-^hoase, by th^ 
orders of the surgeon, who thought that he 
jCOuM not bear the motion of a carriage. 
Wharton met ^r. Rnssell, who was coming 
from town. He had come to London earlier 
than he had intended, and, in consequence 
of lady Mary Vivian's note, which he had 
received immediately on his arrival, had 
.made such inquiries, as convinced him that 
her apprehensions were just; and, having 
discovered the place where th» parties were 
to meet, he had hastened, thither, in hopes 
of preventing the fatal event. The moment 
he saw Mr. Wharton, he knew that he was 
too late. Without asking any other ques- 
tion than, ^^ Is Vivian alive?" he presse^ 
forwards. The suigeon, who was the next 
.peisstp he saw^ gave lum no ho^s of his 
friend's recovery; hut said he might last 
till n%ht, or linger, perh£q>s, for a day or 
two. Vivian had, by tliis time, recovered 
his senses and his speech ; but, when Rus- 
sell entered the room where he lay, he was 
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so much struck by the grief in Russeirs 
countenance, that he could not recollect any 
one of the many things he had to say. — 
Russell, the firm Russell ! was now quite 
overcome. • 

'^ Yes, my dear* friend,'* said Vivian, ^^ thk 
is the end of all your care — of all your hopes 
of me ! — Oh, my j>oor, poor mother ! What 
will become of her ! Where can we find 
consolation for her ! — You and Selina Sid- 
ney ! You know how fond my mother was 
of her — how fond she was of my nwjther — 
till I, the cause of evil to all my finends,- se- 
parated them. You must reunite them. 
You must repair all. This hope — this 
hope of your happiness, my beloved friends, 

will sooth my last moments ! How 

much happier Selina will be with you, 
than--^^ — " 

Russell sobbed aloud. — ^* Yes, yield to 
your feelings, for I know how strong they 
are^'* said Vivian — ^^ ybu, that have always 
felt more for me, than I have ever felt for 
myself! But it is well for you, that my life 
ends ; for I have never been any thing but 
a torment and a disgrace to you ! — And yet 
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I bad ^od disposhions ! — But there is not 
time for regret about myself ; I have others 
to think of, better worth thinking of—.*' 

Vivian called for pen, ink, and paper, had 
himself raised in his bed, and supported, 
whilst he wrote to Selina, and to his 
mother. 

^* Do not stop me ! " cried he to Rnssell-^ 
*' It is the only act of friendship — the only 
thing I can do in this world now ^rith plea^ 
snte, and let me do it — ." 

His notes contained nearly what he had 
just said to Raisell — He put them open into 
bis friend's hand ; then, good natured to the 
last, Vivian took np his pen again, with no 
small diffieulty, and wrote a few affectionate 
words to his wife. " She loell deserves this 
from me," said he. *^ Be a friend to her, 
Russell — When I am gone, she will, I 
know, want consolation." After Rnssetl 
had assnred him, that he would do all he 
desired, Vivian said, " I believe there is no 
one else in the world, wbo will regret my 
death, except, perhaps, lady Julia Lidhurst. 
How generous she was to forgive me ! — 
Tell her, I remembered it when I was 
dying! — Weakness, weakness of mind! 

VOL. IV. X 
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the cause of all mv eiTours ! Ob, Rus;-^ 

sell ! how well von knew me from the first X 

ft 

— But all is over now. ! — IVfy experience 
ean be of no use to me — I wish it could be 
useful to others — There are thousands of 

young men like me. Every thing swinw 

before my eyes. One comfort is, I: have 

not the blood of a fellow-creature to answer 
for. — My greatest errour was making that 
profligate man my friend — fie was my. 
ruin. — I little thought, a few years ago^ 
that I should die by his hand — but F 
forgive him, as I hope to be foi^iven my- 
self! — Is the clergyman^ who was sent for, 
come? — My dear Russell!, this would be 
too severe a- task for you. — He is come :.— r- 
Then let me see him :.!* 

Vivian was left, fbr some time*, to> his 
private devotions. The clergyman afteiv 
wards summoned Russell to return-: he 
found his friend calmed and resigned^ 
Vivian stretched out his hand — thanked 
him once more — and' expired!: 

" Oh ! worthy of an better fate ! " thought 
Russell..— " With: such a heart! —With 
such talents ! — And so young ! — With, 
only one feult — and no vice ! . Oh,. 
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my friend! is it ali ov«r?' — and all in 
vam? 

Vivian- s mother and widow arrived just 
at this moment ^ and Russell^ and lord 
Glistonbury, who followed breathless,. could 
not stcq) them from entering the apartment. 
The mother's grief bordered on distraction ; 
hat it found, relief in tears and qries — Lady 
Sarah shed no tear, and uttered no excla- 
mation; but advancing, insensible of all 
^position, to the bed^ on which her dead 
husband lay, tried whether there was any 
pulse, any breath left ; then knelt down 
beside him, in silent devotion. — Lord Glis- 
tonbury, striking his ibrehead continually, 
and striding up and down the room, re« 
I)eated, " I killed hinv! — I kiHed him! — 
J %vas the cause of his death ! — My victim I 
-r- My victim! — But take her away! — 
Take her away — I cannot. — For mercy's 

sake, force her a^ivay, Mr. Russell! 

Then 1 must ;" 

" There is no need of force," said lady 
Sarah, rising, as her father approached ; 
** I am going to leave my husband for 

ever," Then, turning to Mr. Russell, 

she inquired, if his friend had left any mes- 
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sage or' letter, for her — desired to see 
the letter — retired with it — still withv 
out shedding a tear — a few hours after- 
wards was taken ill^ and;, before nighty 
was delivered of a dead son. Lady Sarah 
sorvived^ but has never since appeared in 
what is called the world. 

Both Russell and miss Sidney were so 
much shocJsed^ by the death of Vivian, that 
they could not, for some time, think on any 
other subject. The hope, however, that 
thsir union may be efiected, and the beUef 
ti^at they may yet be as happy, as their 
united virtues and strength of mind deserve, 
is the consoling idea upon which, after so 
many melancholy events, the mind of the 
hpmane reader may repose. 
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